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MUSICAL AMERICA 


VOL. XLI. No. 22 , 


JUILLIARD FUND 
“PRIVATE”, DATA 
REMAINS SECRET 


Foundation Not a _ Public 
Trust, “Musical America’s” 
Informal Survey Discloses 
—Juilliard -Will Does Not 
Define Activities of Organ- 
ization — Trustees Given 
Authority to Outline Cam- 
paign 
S a result of an informal survey made 
last week by MUSICAL AMERICA it 

was disclosed that the Juilliard Musical 
oundation is a public benefaction and 
private trust, not a public foundation, 

s generally believed. 

This technical justification is used by 
Dr. Eugene A. Noble, its secretary, and 
is associates for declining to make pub- 
ic reports of the activities of the 
‘oundation in the various branches of 
music since its inception. 

In 1919 August D. Juilliard, New 
York financier, left some $20,000,000 to 
provide funds for the aid of worthy 
music students and to give music to the 
beople without profit. 

Mr. Juilliard did not leave a definite 
plan for the carrying out of his project. 
e did not want to hamper the organ- 
vers of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
ion with restrictions which might be- 
ome outmoded. He indicated the direc- 
ions which he believed their efforts 
hould take, but left it to the trustees 
if the Foundation to judge which plan 
ff campaign might seat further the 

ause of the American public. 

Today the Juilliard Foundation is a 


private fund, its directors say, its or- 
anization and conduct are the business 


[Continued on page 2] 


ECCA AUDITORIUM 
10 HOUSE ORCHESTRA 


unday Concerts of N. Y. Symphony 
to Be Given in New Hall 


Harry Harkness Flagler, president of 
he Symphony Society of New York, an- 
bounced this week that arrangements 
ave been completed for giving the Sun- 
ay afternoon concerts of the New York 
Yymphony in Mecca Auditorium next 
fason. The concerts, formerly given in 


eolian Hall, will be increased from six- 
fen to twenty performances during next 
*ason, which will begin on Nov. 1. 

e discovery of a new hall for con- 
*rts is a source of great interest to the 
husical world and the Mecca Auditor- 
m, the construction of which has re- 
ently been completed, has been pro- 
bunced accoustically perfect by Walter 
amrosch, who has held several re- 
earsals of the orchestra in the hall. 

ere is sufficient room on the stage for 
— lestra of 100 and special scenery is 
the ‘ing made as a background for the 
oe Auditorium extends from Fifty- 
+ Fifty-sixth Streets between Sixth 
alec enth Avenues. It contains two 
ith #1 ‘S and a seating capacity of 4000, 
tran, , COmfortable, opera-like chairs 
bite ed with such ingenuity that, in 
il ‘ny the large capacity, the audience 
~ ae in intimate touch with the per- 
™mers on the stage. The main floor 


[Continued on page 8] 
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HE text of the will which relates to the Juilliard Musical Foundation is 

given here in full: 

“T do hereby direct and instruct my said executors and trustees, or such 
of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, and the 
survivors or survivor of them, and their successors, as soon after my death as 
may be practical, and within the lifetime of my nephew, Frederic A. Juilliard, 
and my partner, Robert Westaway, and the survivors of them, to incorporate or 
cause to be incorporated under the general laws of the State of New York, 
or by special act of the Legislature of the State of New York, a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Juilliard Musical Foundation, which shall have au- 
thority among other such powers as may be conferred upon it to take and 
hold property and administer and invest and reinvest the same, and to devote 
the income therefrom to the object of said organization, which shall be in 
general scope as follows: 


“A-—To aid worthy students of music in securing a complete and adequate 
musical education either at appropriate institutions now in existence or here- 
after to be created, or from appropriate instructors in this country or abroad. 


“B—To arrange for and to give without profit to it, musical entertain- 
ments, concerts and recitals of a character appropriate for the education and 
instruction of the general public in the musical arts, and 


“C—(To such extent as it may be lawfully entitled so to do without affect- 
ing the validity of the trust by this section of my will created) to aid by gift 
or part of such income at such times and to such extent and in such amounts as 
the trustees of said foundation may in their discretion deem proper, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the City of New York, for the purpose of assisting 
such organization in the production of operas, provided that suitable arrange- 
ments can be made with such company so that such gifts shall in no wise 
inure to its monetary profit. 


“In thus stating the objects and the powers to be given to said corporation 
I do not intend to limit my said executors and trustees herein named, or such 
of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them and their successors, or the incorporators of said cor- 
poration to the language thus employed by me, nor that the charter to be pro- 
cured by them shall be limited only to the objects above set forth, but that such 
charter shall provide in some form of language for the power to carry out some 
or all of the objects thus specified by me, and may contain such other enumera- 
tion of powers as by my said executors and trustees hereinafter named, or such 
of them as shall qualify and undertake the execution of this my will, the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them and their successors, or the incorporators of said 


dents were to be admitted as a result of 
competitive examination. The Juilliard 


[Continued from page 1] 





corporation, may be deemed necessary or convenient to the proper fulfilment 
of the purposes I have in view as herein expressed, and as may be sanctioned by 
the laws of the State of New York. 


“The details of the organization and the maintenance thereof, and the 
rules and regulations concerning the conduct of the business of.said corpora- 
ticn, I leave to the good judgment of the trustees of said corporation, hereby 
authorizing them to perfect and carry out such details in such manner as to 
them shall seem best. 


“T do hereby direct my executors and trustees, etc., upon the organization 
of said corporation, the Juilliard Musical Foundation, and within the lifetime 
of the said Frederic A. Juilliard and Robert Westaway and the survivors of 
them, to transfer and pay over into the said corporation, the entire capital of 
said trust fund created by this section of my will in order that said corpora- 
tion may devote the same under the laws of the State of New York to the uses 
and purposes that may be provided in the charter as aforesaid. 


“The failure for any reasons of my trustees to carry out, or of the pro- 
posed corporation to be organized to carry out any one of the methods I have 
indicated for the purpose of accomplishing my main purpose shall in no wise 
prevent the effecting of any or all other methods, and this bequest shall be, 
and be deemed to be, of the same effect as though such method had not been 
enumerated. 

“It is my request that the president of the Central Trust Company of New 
York, the president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and my 
nephew, Frederic A. Juilliard, shall act as trustees of said corporation for at 
least the first year of its existence and for as long thereafter as they shall be 
elected and may be willing to serve, and it is my request that these three persons 
select to act with them on said board of trustees at least two other persons 
they deem best qualified to assist in carrying out the objects and purposes of 
said corporation; and that such persons shall act as trustees of said corpora- 
tion for at least the first year of its existence and for so long thereafter as 
they shall continue to be selected by the said three persons first above named, 
and continue to be elected, and willing to serve. 

“It is my desire that in naming future trustees the names of those proposed 
to be selected shall first be submitted to the members for the time being of the 
executive committees of the Central Trust Company of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and that only such persons as such 
bodies shall approve shall be named as trustees. It is my desire that it shall 
pe provided in the charter or by-laws of said corporation that the trustees 
shall have power to increase their number and to fill vacancies in the board.” 


ester. There may be a great many more. complishing my main purpose sh 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation will 
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@ How A.D. Juilliard Wanted This Fortune Spent for Music © : 





of the trustees, not of the public. Legal- 
ly they are right; the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation is a private corporation, but 
with the capital at its disposal and the 
facilities at its command the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation could direct the 
musical life of America. The Founda- 
tion believes that this is too great a scope 
for its activities. This is perhaps true, 
but the Foundation cannot deny that the 
present scope of its activities is on a very 
small scale in proportion to its resources 
and the plan for it expounded when it 
was organized. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation 
since its inception, under the director- 
ship of Dr. Eugene A. Noble, has con- 
sistently refused to issue a complete re- 
port of its activities or even an explana- 
tion of its policies. Therefore, any esti- 
mate of what it is accomplishing can be 
no more than a collection of the facts 
available from outside sources with the 
addition of the few official statements 
issued. Until 1924 the Foundation pro- 
vided no definite curriculum for the 
holders of its scholarships and had no 
organized method of selecting them. 
Last year, however, it founded a con- 
servatory, to which one hundred stu- 





To Honor Leopold Auer on 
Eightieth Birthday 


REPARATIONS are under 
way for a gala concert and re- 
ception to celebrate the eightieth 
birthday of Leopold Auer. The 
celebration will be held in Car- 








negie Hall on the evening of April 
28, and a concert is being ar- 
ranged by Jascha Heifetz and Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, pupils of Mr. 
Auer, with the co-operation of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Josef Hof- 
mann and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
The committee consists of Count- 
ess Laszlo Szechenyi, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Newbold Leroy 
Edgar, Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, Paul D. Cravath, George 
Eastman, Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler, Otto H. Kahn, Frederic Juill- 
ard, and Clarence H. Mackay. 





Foundation seemed to be emerging from 
the screen of secrecy which has always 
surrounded it and achieving an efficient 
plan of procedure. The new step was 
welcomed as evidence that the organiza- 
tion might become a definite force in 
the life of America as the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Foundations are in other 
fields. 

It has not, however, progressed so 
far. The Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations are controlled by boards of 
experts who issue annual reports of the 
progress of their work. From time to 
time they publish the findings as a re- 
sult of their experiments, which, they 
hope, will further the cause they are 
interested in. There has been no evi- 
dence of such public spirit in the con- 
duct of the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

The annual income of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation is, estimating at a 
conservative four per cent interest, at 
least $800,000, and by this time has 
probably reached a million. In twenty 
years the fortune left by A. D. Juilliard 
can double itself. The Juilliard Founda- 
tion does not touch the capital, but it 
does not even spend all its income. In 
February, 1924, the Foundation bought 
the property at 49 East Fifty-second 
Street for its new conservatory. For 
this it paid $151,500 in cash, subject to 
two mortgages for $335,000 and $63,500 
respectively, amounting in all to $550,- 
000. There are 100 scholarship students 
in its conservatory, with a tuition value 
of $1,000 each. This disposes of $100,- 
000 of the income of the Foundation. 

In addition to this, the Juilliard 
Foundation has been contributing to 
conservatories in other cities in the 
country. Among them were the Iowa 
College, the University of Missouri, the 
Cornish School in Seattle, Wash., and 
the Eastman School of Music in Roch- 


issue no report on the subject and it is 
therefore impossible to estimate it ac- 
curately. It is known, however,.that the 
average contribution to these schools is 
trom $1,000 to $1,200 a year. That, 
for a conservatory with large resources, 
is absurd, and for a small school in- 
sufficient. 

The Juilliard will states that the fund 
is “To aid worthy students of music in 
securing a complete and adequate mu- 
sical education either at appropriate in- 
stitutions now in existence or hereafter 
to be created or from appropriate in- 
structors in this country or abroad.” A 
“complete and adequate musical educa- 
tion” is not a scholarship for a year for 
graduate students, as it has been inter- 
preted by the directors of the Juilliard 
Conservatory. A further provision of 
the will authorizes the trustees of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation “to ar- 
range for and to give without profit to 
it musical entertainments, concerts and 
recitals of a character appropriate for 
the education and instruction of the 
general public in the musical arts.” The 
Juilliard Foundation, it is understood, 
is arranging concerts of its students at 
which two hundred invited guests of 
high social standing are present. Is 
this the “general public” for whose 
benefit Mr. Juilliard created the fund? 

But Dr. Noble and his associates are 
not failing to live up to the terms of 
the Juilliard will. For Mr. Juilliard, in 
his liberal-mindedness, followed up the 
explanation of his purpose in creating 
the Foundation, which is quoted above, 
with a clause which is another technical 
justification for the conduct of the 
Foundation. It says “The failure for 
any reasons of my trustees to carry out 
or of the proposed corporation to be or- 
ganized to carry out any one of the 
methods indicated for the purpose of ac- 
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all other methods, and this bequest shal 
be, and be deemed to be, of the sam 
effect as though such a method had mm 
been enumerated.” 

The policies of Dr. Eugene A. Nobi 
who is not mentioned in the will but ha 
been appointed by the trustees and |! 
the moving force in the conduct of ti 
Juilliard Foundation, are not in agré 
ment with the ideas expounded by At 
gustus D. Juilliard. But, by virtue } 
this clause, Dr. Noble is_ protect 
Whatever policy he pursues, he is legal 
right. He has the supreme authority 
The Juilliard Musical Foundation 
created for the American people. 1 
American people have no right to 
mand an explanation of its policies 4 
an accounting of how its money }s * 
ing spent. It is not a question 0!" 
legal procedure. It is changing the pl 
pose of a public benefaction throw 
legal technicalities. There is no way! 
demanding an investigation of the 
duct of the Juilliard Musical Fount 
tion. Officially, its directors stam 
within their rights. Public opinion aim 
can force the Juilliard Musical Foun 
tion to make a report of its activities. 
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Received Too Late 


ORITZ MOSZKOWSKI, w! 

died in Paris recently, did 1° 
live to enjoy the fruits of the be! 
efit “piano festival,” given by 
teen artists in the Metropolita? 
Opera House, New York, on Det. 
30, when $9,700 was raised to 3° 
him. This fact was revealed by ©" 
nest Schelling, one of the organ!” 
ers of the benefit. The money ra's* 
was turned over to the Metropo 
tan Life Insurance Company !°! 
an annuity. Because of the 4% 
and ill health of the compost! 
the company agreed to pay $1.-° 
a year for the rest of his pe 
It was so arranged that ‘™ 
monthly payments of about °**" 
should begin on March 1. 
March 2 the composer died 
is likely the money wiil be ¥* 
to pay his funeral expenses. 
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When “Faust” as Capitalist Wooed a “Movie” Star: 
Butchering Operas to Make a Bolshevist Holiday 
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THE ADAPTER OF BOLSHEVIST OPERA AND HIS HANDIWORK 


What the Ultra-Modern Russian Artists Have Contributed in the Way of Recent Opera Stage Settings Is Shown in the First Illustration, from a “Lohengrin” Décor by Larinoff, in 


Which Modern Lamp Posts Figure! 


Motion Picture Actress Who Is Avaricious for Money. 
Lyric Dramas to Make Them Conform to Bolshevist Ideals, Is Pictured, Below, Left. 
\uthorities Have Transformed Him Into an American Red-Cross Man, Who Comes to the Succor of Despairing “Elsa” in an Aéroplane! 


At the Upper Right Is a Sketch of the Soviet “Marguerite” in “Faust”—-No Longer a Simple German Maiden, but a Modern Hungarian 
M. Ivanoff, Official Director of Soviet Opera Reform, Who Has Accomplished Some Startling Revisions of the Standard 


An Impression by De Sola at Right Pictures the Arrival of “Lohengrin,” as the Soviet 


Below, Left, Is a Setting for Wagner's 


“Rienzi” by G. Iakouloff, as Presented at the Théatre Zimine, in Futurist Garb. The Last Scene Is from the Théatre Kamerny’s Production of “Salome” 


By IVAN NARODNY 


HUS far the commu- 
nistic régime of Russia 
has been purely po- 
litical, but from now on 
it pretends to enter a 
i. ' new phase: a revolu- 
“on of the opera. A passage of the 


Ofie:. . 
Mclal decree of the Commissar of 








Public Art, issued last autumn, reads 
as follows: 


“ . . The operatic performances of 
the State Operas are to be changed in 
order to suit the progressive educational 
policy of the time. . . They must 
be lifted from a mere amusement level 
to an educational level. . . . The 
autocratic régime of the czar is gone; 
thus must pass everything that glorified 
the imperial throne. . . . In fact, 


the bourgeois opera of the capitalistic 
era must be transformed into a prole- 
tarian opera of the present era.” .. . 

N. Lesgoroff, who gave me the copy 
of the above-named decree of the Soviet 
Government, volunteered to explain the 
meaning of the operatic changes which 
the Soviet Government is advocating. 
His authority in the manner came from 
the fact that his brother had just com- 
pleted the officially approved revision of 


“Carmen” while working on a similar re- 
casting of “Lohengrin” and “Faust.” 
“The first opera which the new govern- 
ment ordered to be rewritten in accor- 
dance with its ‘educational’ policy was 
‘A Life for the Czar’ by Glinka,” said 
Mr. Lesgoroff. “Practically all the 
standard operas by the Russian and 
foreign composers are to be treated in 
somewhat similar manner as the previ- 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Stravinsky Lionized at Brilliant Revival of “Petrushka 


Mii nnn TTL iy 





Russian Composer Called to 
Metropolitan Stage to Re- 
ceive Huge Wreath and 
Plaudits of Enthusiastic 
Throng—Scenic Artist, Con- 
ductor Serafin and Principal 
Mimes Share in Demonstra- 
tions. Accorded After Fine 
Performance 


[2s fee GOR STRAVINSKY is 
is of the theater. It was 


a 
( sy) the theater that re- 
mw UK 


vex) stored him, last week, 
| Ry 


Pa 24 to his place as compos- 
_ = er-hero of the _ hour. 
The theater crowned his American 
visit with a parting triumph, after 
several months in the concert room 
had seen his stature dwindling for 
New World audiences, a lesser figure 
through having become a much more 
familiar one. 

“Petrushka,” stunningly mounted at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday 
evening, March 13, fairly lifted the Rus- 
sian composer upon the highest shoul- 
ders of admiration again. For the 
moment, at least, it all but obliterated 
memories of the Octour, the Piano Con- 
certo and other recent experiments in 


glass-cut or stone-hewn counterpoint 
which had done so much in recent weeks 
to strip him of his last year’s prestige. 

Here was Stravinsky at his most dia- 
bolical best, master of every resource of 
the orchestra, daring to the point of 
recklessness in going his own way har- 
monically, juggling rhythms in a manner 
to make the ears swim vertiginously, de- 
picting crowds—and such crowds!—with 
a tonal bustle and stir no other com- 
poser has approximated, flinging out 
little tunes with gay profligacy, and 
hurling his darts of stinging satire and 
scornful irony in music that still had at 
least the semblance of a heart. 

Here, too, was the Metropolitan at its 
best—that best which on occasions it 
puts forward to dazzle and bewilder its 
most sophisticated audiences, to enchant 
them and to electrify them. “Pet- 
rushka,” thanks to its music, its settings, 
its costumes, its staging and its partici- 
pants, deserves to rank with “Falstaff” 
and the restoration of the “Ring” 
at the very summit of achievement in 
the now fast-waning season of opera, 
the more so because it is not opera at 
all, but ballet-pantomime, and hence of 
a phasis of art that holds a secondary 
position in this institution devoted to 
song. 

The composer was present to enjoy 
and participate in the triumph of a work 
which will outlast all his later creations 
as an authentic masterpiece. Sum- 
moned from one of the boxes of the 
glittering horseshoe, he took the stage 
to bow his own peculiar bow, semicir- 
cular and just a little awry, to receive 
a huge ornamental wreath, which he 
took under his arm with a Herculean 
resolve, and to shake hands with the 
principals, the conductor and the scenic 
artist, besides which he bestowed an all- 
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lent Grand 
Piano. Beautiful An ordinary 
tone and per- yvoodsman can 
fect scale—the 
very finest for Weinut "but it 
my work,” takes askilled 
Alexis Kosloff, craftsman to 
Metropolitan turn that wal- #7 
ny Opera House, nut into a fine 
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PRINCIPALS IN STRAVINSKY’S “PETRUSHKA” 


Left to Right, Rosina Galli as a “Ballerina,” Adolf Bolm as “Petrushka” and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio as a “Moor.” Musica America Published on Jan. 10 Exclusive Photographs 
of the Stage Settings Made Especially by Serge Soudeikine 


inclusive gesture of embrace upon the 
orchestra. 

Yes, the music is the thing in “Pet- 
rucshka.” It may yet place Stravinsky 
foremost among all the composers that 
have written for the ballet as an indi- 
vidual entity. Some men of greater in- 
spiration in other lines have tried the 
form, but never with very towering suc- 
cess. Perhaps only in the classic dances 
of Gluck and their colossal antipode, the 
“Venusburg” music of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” has equal genius been bestowed 
upon music of the theater intended to 
be mimed rather than sung. 

Today, this is music utterly free of the 
tentative and the experimental. Every 
phrase strikes home, sure of its purpose. 
Much of its whilom novelty is gone, but 
it wears well. Its content is small, in 
conformity with its subject, but it is 
extraordinarily appropriate. 


* *K * 


But there were other triumphs Friday, 
of which that of the scene-painter, Serge 
Soudeikine, and the dancer who staged 
the production, Adolf Bolm, were almost 
as notable as the composer’s. The set- 
tings and costumes easily eclipse any 
that have come out of Russia or have 
been evolved on this side in imitation of 
the Muscovite product. The painter of 
the Chauve-Souris sets could scarcely 
have been given a task more singularly 
en rapport with his gifts than this riot- 
ous burlesque, with its opportunities for 
orgies of color, for fantastic and extra- 
vagant drawing, and for innumerable 
touches of nationalistic and racial folk 
lore. The results are of fairy-tale de- 
light, both with respect to the several 
special curtains that are employed and 
the three scenes utilized. If ever de- 
signs and colors have been used “contra- 
puntally,” in a manner to correspond 
with music such as Stravinsky’s, this 
has been achieved by Soudeikine. The 
half a hundred or more costumes de- 


signed by him swirled before the eye 
with a play of garish color that was of 
well-nigh magical effect. 


Following is the cast given “Pet- 
rushka” by the Metropolitan: 
rm eee ee Rosina Galli 
POITUBMEG 4555320050. 5.037 RO woe 
, ay are Giuseppe Bonfiglio 
An Old Showman........ Ottokar Bartik 
A Jolly Merchant...... Armando Agnini 
A Street Dancer...... Florence Rudolph 
Another Dancer........- Rita de Leporte 


Gypsies—Lilyan Ogden, Jessie Rogge and 
Florence Glover. 

The orchestra was under the direction 
of Tullio Serafin and the staging was 
that of Mr. Bolm. Only the highest 
praise can be given the latter, both for 
his highly individual and deftly under- 
scored miming of the title part and for 
the superb working out of the ensemble. 
Perhaps some details of the Diaghileff 
performances of 1916, were more sharp- 
ly pointed, but it is to be doubted if there 
has ever been a “Petrushka” perform- 
ance in its entirety that was superior to 
this one. This, however, is doubtless a 
matter of individual opinion. Portions 
of the score have had more of stinging 
vitality in the concert room, and some 
episodes seemed to move a little too de- 
liberately for the best effect of the music, 
prompting the thought that the stage 
action had been given first consideration. 

But what a joy it was to hear the 
work complete, from its opening throng- 
ing of the crowds, to the last frantic 
protestations of Petrushka’s ghost, in- 
stead of in the abbreviated suites of the 
concert rooms! How delightfully me- 
lodious the banal music of the two 
hurdy-gurdies, and that .which in- 
troduces the ponderous stage Bruin! 
How gay the folk tune to which the 
nurse maids dance! And how delicious- 
ly the love scene of the Ballerina and the 
Moor parodies the conventional tunes of 
the ballets and operas of Auber’s day! 
There is something of an uncanny char- 
acterization, too, in the dissonant protest 
of the trumpets that serves as a motto 
theme for Petrushka. How the saw- 
dust in him rages when he is disclosed 
in the Chamber of the Magician! And 
surely, it was not contrary to Stravin- 
sky’s intentions that there is something 
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Adolf Bolm Returns to Com. 
pany in Chief Réle of Panio- 
mime and Directs Production 


—Galli, Bartik and Bonfiglio 
in Other Parts—Soudeikine’s 
Settings and Costumes De. 
light—Score an Authentic 
Masterpiece 


acridly poignant and heart-touching in 

the music of the expiring doll. One can 

only feel that there is more than humor 

and satire in this work—that the com- 

poser really felt for the fantoccini s 

tragically endowed with human souls. 
* * * 


Mr. Bolm’s thrice admirable depict ion 
of Petrushka already has been men- 
tioned. It must be chronicled as one of 
his finest achievements. When the 
Diaghileff forces presented the work at 
the Century Theater, moving shortly 
thereafter to the Metropolitan, Bolm de- 
lineated the Moor, to the Petrushku of 
Massine and the Ballerina of Lydia 
Lopokova. Not only is the part of the 
love-stricken clown one of larger oppor- 
tunities, but one more congenial to this 
artist’s highly distinctive talents. His 
delineation of the death scene was the 
best individual moment of a perform. 
ance of marked merit throughout. The 
reviewer must leave to others the draw- 
ing of comparisons with the Petrushka 
of Nijinsky, as outside of his experience. 

Miss Galli’s Ballerina was a puppet 
of much charm, and Mr. Bonfiglio was 
discreetly amusing as the Moor. Otto- 
kar Bartik played the Old Showman’: 
flute with the requisite degree of in- 
scrutableness and contrived to slink 
away at the appearance of Petrushka’s 
ghost in a manner to emphasize the in- 
terrogation point that ends the ballet. 
More than mere mention is deserved als 
for Wilfred Pelletier, who made much of 
the highly important piano part of the 
score. 

There was no questioning the enthv- 
siasm of the audience. ‘“Petrushka,” it 
would seem, will be one of the brightest 
jewels in the operatic diadem for som 
seasons to come. 

*k * * 


From animated puppets to human 
beings trying to act what is virtually a 
puppet show was the transition of th 
evening which brought on “Pagliacci’ 
after ‘“‘Petrushka.” The cast was 4 
familiar and attractive one, including 
Lucrezia. Bori as Nedda, Edward John- 
son as Canio, Giuseppe Danise as Toni 
Angelo Bada as Beppe and Lawrence 
Tibbett as Silvio, with Gennaro Pap! 
conducting. In the care of these ¢x- 
cellent artists the Leoncavallo thriller 
moved swiftly enough to its exciting con- 
clusion. But there was nothing enlg- 
matic about “La Comedia é Finita.’ 

OscaR THOMPSON. 





Editor’s' Note :—The title of Stravin- 
sky’s pantomime is variously spelled, th 
transliteration from the Russian pre 
senting the usual phonetic alternatives. 
The simplest of these has been adopted 
here. 


—— 
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New York Sponsors Biggest Civic Art Project in History 


thi 


Mitte 


(Portraits on page —a 


7) DDITIONAL plans were 
in process of formation 
this week for one of 
the most momentous 
art movements. that 

= has ever been launched 
in any metropolis—that for New 
York’s community of buildings con- 
stituting a Music and Art Center to 
be erected on a 200-acre site east 
of the Jerome Park Reservoir. New 
details were learned with regard to 
the great Music and Industrial Arts 
High School, containing a Museum 
of Industrial Arts, an auditorium 
and a theater, a chamber of music 
hall and many studios and class 
rooms, which is to be erected there 
in the next five years, according to 
plans recently announced by the 
Mayor’s Music Committee. 

Following closely on the announce- 
ments made by Hon. Philip L. Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain of New York 
and chairman of the Mayor’s Music 
Committee at its meeting on March 7, 
two sessions have been called to con- 
sider the actual working out of the plans. 
The first of these is a meeting of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
which was scheduled to take place on 
the morning of March 19, to consider 
the question of turning over the 200-acre 
tract for the Art Center to the inde- 
pendent body which proposes to ad- 
minister the project. 

The second proposal was that for the 
setting aside by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of sufficient funds 
for a preliminary survey, which, Mr. 
Berolzheimer stated, “on an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, for the two necessary 
buildings would be $50,000.” The City 
Chamberlain also requested that he be 
empowered to appoint the architect for 
the preliminary work. The Board of 
Estimate was scheduled to meet to con- 
sider this proposal on the afternoon of 
March 20. 


Permanent Control Asked 


The proposal which the Chamberlain 
has addressed to the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission, and which in his opinion there 
will be no hesitancy in granting, is as 
follows: 

“‘Referring to the request from the 
Board of Education to turn over 200 
acres of the old Jerome Park Reservoir 
property for a Music and Industrial Art 
School, which item was put over for one 
month from a previous calendar—after 
a thorough investigation on this subject 
for a number of years, I have come to 
the conclusion that only so much of the 
land should be turned over to the Board 
of Education, if any, as may be found 
necessary after their plans for the build- 
ings are submitted to us showing how 
much land will be required; and that 
the Music and Industrial Art School of 
the City of New York should be incorpo- 
rated as an independent institution and 
be under the jurisdiction of a Board of 
Trustees appointed by the Mayer and 
provided for in an Act of Incorporation. 

“This is the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Music, expressed at a special meeting 
held on March 7. Furthermore, it is my 
ese that such a large area of valua- 
ble property will never be required by 


Photo by Drucker and Baltes 

V illis Holly, Secretary of N. Y. Park Board 

and Member of the. Mayors Music 
Committee 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOR N. Y. MUSIC AND ART CENTER 


Preliminary Sketches for the Music and Industrial Arts High School, Designed by William H. Gumpert: 


the Board of Education for educational 
purposes in the scope of the activities 
under its jurisdiction. It should under 
all circumstances remain in the custody 
of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to allow the inclusion of features 
that are not under Board of Education 
supervision, such as museum buildings 
for Industrial Art, a Band Stand and 
equipment for freé concerts, a large 
arena or Stadium for Free Outdoor Mu- 
nicipal Opera and Drama, and other 
provisions which would make this, by 
far, the largest and most important 
Music and Industrial Art Center the 
world has seen.” 


Charter to Be Applied For 


In the event that these requests are 
granted, a charter will be applied for 
from the State Legislature to incorpo- 
rate the self-governing body administer- 
ing the Center. 

Mr. Berolzheimer’s communication to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is as follows: 

“In connection with the Music and 
Industrial Art School for the City of 
New York, I have come to the conclusion, 
after thorough investigation, and on the 
advice of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Music, that a separate and distinct 
Board of Trustees should be formed for 
this undertaking, in order to give all 
public institutions an opportunity to 
send their talented pupils to this school 
for the advancement of these arts. 

“For this purpose it is necessary to 
ask the Legislature for a charter. In 
the meantime, I respectfully request that 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 


Center, and Below, Ground Plan of Same 


ment appropriate sufficient funds for a 
preliminary survey which, on an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000, for two necessary 
buildings would be $50,000, and that the 
Chamberlain be empowered to appoint 
the architect for this preliminary work.” 

A tentative ground plan for the build- 
ings has been drawn up in the offices 
of William H. Gompert, architect, and 
Superintendent of New York’s school 
buildings. Though this plan has not re- 
ceived official sanction, its conception 
indicates that the handsome group of 
structures, planned in harmonious 
architectural unity, when erected will be 
without rival in cultural value and in- 
trinsic beauty. Of the greatest interest 
to musicians are the plans for these 
buildings, to contain rooms for the study 
of voice, piano, organ and other instru- 
ments, theory, dancing and dramatic art, 
in addition to the large auditoriums. 
The Greek style of architecture is 
favored by Mr. Gompert. 

At the same time plans have gone 
forward for the free municipal season of 
outdoor opera at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. 
The financial details of the opera season 
and the future building operations on 
the Jerome Park Reservoir site are al- 
ready in the process of organization. A 
second benefit performance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for the fund is sched- 
uled for Easter Monday afternoon, when 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” will be 
presented with Giovanni Martinelli and 
other noted singers in the cast. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, has also agreed to give 
a benefit recital for the fund in the near 
future. 

The fund derived some $10,000 from 


Above Bird’s Eye View of the 


a benefit performance of “Tosca” given 
at the Metropolitan Opera on Jan. 8 last, 
with the kind cooperation of . Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager; Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and others. Plans for holding 
a series of athletic contests, including 
boxing matches, are now being outlined 
as benefits for the municipal opera and 
art center fund. The cooperation of 
public-svirited men has been pledged, 
Mr. Berolzheimer stated last week. 

It is now announced that the civic 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Conrad J. Eschenberg, Aide to the City 

Chamberlain, and Member of the Mayor’s 
Committee. 
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<> Soviet Commissar Orders Favorite Operas Remade 
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[Continued from page 3] 





ously named. Of these, however, I can 
speak with certain authority.” 

It must be explained that Glinka’s “A 
Life for the Czar,” which was first per- 
formed in 1836 in St. Petersburg, has 
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“The original Glinka score has been 
left intact up to the last act and is prac- 
tically the same in the new version,” 
said Mr. Lesgoroff. “In the last act 
a few well-known revolutionary songs 
have been worked in here and there.” 

I could clearly visualize the chop-suey 





Scene from Rubinstein’s “The Demon” as Presented at the Soviet Theater, Moscow, with 
Setting by Lentouloff 


enjoyed a nation-wide reputation for 
nearly a century in Russia and has stood 
in similar esteem there to Wagner’s 
“Nibelungen Ring” in Germany. The 
original scenario was written by Baron 
Rosen and embodied a devout loyalty to 
the emperor. The time of its action is 
1663, when the Poles sought to place 
one of their royal princes on the Russian 
throne. 

Ivan Sousanin, the hero of this opera, 
is a simple moujik, loyal to the throne. 
A detachment of Polish soldiers, sent 
from Warsaw to Moscow in order to kill 
the young Czar and make propaganda 
for the Polish prince, enter the house of 
Sousanin and ask him to guide them un- 
observed through the forests till they 
reach the road to Moscow. But Sousanin, 
suspecting their intention, leads the in- 
vaders astray in the forest, while sending 
his son to the capital to warn his sover- 
eign of the danger. The Poles realize 
that they have been duped and put the 
moujik to death. 

The next scene is laid in Warsaw, 
where the composer attempts to display 
the Polish character in contrast to that 
of the Russian. The last act is placed 
in Moscow and is filled with patriotic 
glorification and displays a ceremonial 
entrance of the Czar into the Kremlin. 
It is a historic opera of the order of 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” 

“The scenario of this masterpiece of 
Glinka has been changed from 1663 to 
1917—the time of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion,” explained Mr. Lesgoroff. “Its new 
title is ‘Sickle and Hammer, or a Life 
for the Country.’ Ivan Sousanin, in this 
new version, is a communistic moujik, 
in sympathy with the Bolsheviki pro- 
gram, who tries to save the ‘reds’ by 
leading astray the invading foreign 
troops. The last act depicts the entrance 
of the Red regiments into the Kremlin, 
and the theme of patriotism has been 
changed into a theme of communism.” 

The musical score has also suffered 
a few interpolations, somewhat as if the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” should be in- 
troduced into operas in America. 


‘a 





and dirt pie that this “reformed” opera 
would make, and I could visualize the 
indignation which the actual music-lovers 
in Russia experienced, who adored the 
traditions in art and literature. It would 
be equal to Picasso’s painting over the 
pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, or Max 
Weber changing the paintings of 
Whistler. 

‘Carmen’ has had its locale changed 
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from Spanish Seville to Polish Lodz,” 
continued Mr. Lesgoroff, “and the com- 
munistic Carmen is no longer a mere 
flirtatious gipsy girl, but a clever Jewish 
communist maid, making propaganda 
with her wiles for the revolutionary 
cause. Her lover, in this new version, 
is not Don José, but Captain Joseph, a 
police officer. Carmen emerges with 
other girls and men from the cigarette 
factory in a Polish town and gets into 
trouble by trying to convert them to 
socialism. 

“The first scene is a futuristic exhibi- 
tion ground. Captain Joseph is sent to 
arrest her. She flirts with him and he 
lets her escape. In the second act Car- 
men is in the company of professional 
smugglers, who, however, bring contra- 
band ammunition into Russia. Joseph 
has joined the outlaws, and the plot 
proceeds as in the original version, only 














Décor for “Lysistrata” at the Thé&tre Artistique, Moscow 
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Opera Characters Seen Through Soviet Eyes 


§ it~ startling liberties taken with standard operatic works in post- 
revolutionary Russia are illustrated by the following descriptions 
of familiar characters, remade to inculcate Soviet doctrine: 
“Faust”: an American millionaire whose real name is “Harry.” 
“Marguerite”: a Hungarian motion-picture star. 
“Carmen”: a Polish flirt who is a martyr to Communism. 
“José”: a police officer of the orthodox faith. 





the people and locations are different. 
Escamillo in this new version is no longer 
a Spanish bull fighter, but a Polish 
wrestler. The new ‘Carmen’ ends with 
the heroine making a fiery communistic 
speech and with Joseph, jealous and mad, 
stabbing her and killing himself. 

“All the scenes in the new ‘Carmen’ 
are cubistic and futuristic. The original 
score of Bizet has been fitted to the new 
plot as best it could. The audience 
was rather riotous after seeing it per- 
formed for the first time and suggested 
that it should have been retitled.” 


“Faust” and the Dollar-Lure 


Mr. Lesgoroff went on to tell the story 
of the new “Faust,” which is no longer 
based on Goethe’s legendary scenario of 
a mediaeval alchemist, but depicts Faust 
—which is his nickname—as a _ spend- 
thrift multi-millionaire, a regular he- 
devil of our time! Faust—his actual 
name is Harry—is spending an evening 
with a certain Mr. Mephistopheles in his 
futuristic Berlin apartment and telling 
him of his passionate love of a pretty 
Hungarian motion picture actress. whom 
he wants to possess at any price. Harry 
is an American millionaire; Margaret, 
a poor but pretty Hungarian actress. 

The second act of the Soviet “Faust” 
takes place in a small Bavarian town. 
Siebel, her lover, is a fervent socialist; 
Valentine, her brother, a green com- 
munist. Margaret herself is an emo- 
tional Bolshevik. Faust and Mephis- 
topheles come to get her “at any price,” 
and leave a huge package of hundred- 
dollar bills on her window siil. She is 
tempted by the sight of the dollars and 
breaks forth in a rapturous Money 
Waltz! She succumbs to this lure and 
walks away with Faust under arm, 
while Mephistopheles laughs. 

As the story proceeds in this modern 
version, Margaret is deserted and con- 
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“Elsa”: a Socialist maid accused of murdering her Monarchist 
brother. 
9 . 
“Ortrud”: a German merchant's wife. 
“Lohengrin”: an American Red Cross aviator. 
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demned for the murder of her child. 
Faust, with his lawyer, comes to save 
her. She kills Faust, takes her child, 
and is saved by the revolutionary troops. 

Gounod’s music has been changed only 
here and there in order to suit the new 
story. A number of “ragtime” tunes 
are added in the first and second acts, 
and jazz dances are injected to give it 
the modern color. All the scenery of 
the Soviet “Faust” is ultra-modern and 
suggests the well-known film of “Cali- 
gari’s Cabinet” more than anything else. 

“But tell me something of the Soviet 
‘Lohengrin’,” I urged Mr. Lesgoroff, as 
I could not see what anybody could 
change in this opera in order to make it 
communistically “educational!” 

“Well,” said my visitor, “the new 
‘Lohengrin’ is no longer a legend-story 
of German history, as Wagner used it 
in his creation, but a realistic revolu- 
tionary story of the time of the Russian 
civil war.” 


“Lohengrin” as Aviator 


According to Mr. Lesgoroff, the Soviet 
Lohengrin is not the son of Parsifal, 
the priest-king of the holy brotherhood, 
but a contemporary revolutionary hero 
—in fact, his name is the pseudonym of 
John Reed, the American socialist who 
died in 1918 in Moscow. The story takes 
place in the ancient Russian provincial 
capital of Pskoff. Elsa, the daughter of 
a nobleman of Pskoff, is a sympathizer 
with the revolutionists and is suspected 
of having betrayed her brother, a de- 
voted monarchist, who has mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Ortrud, the wife of a German mer- 
chant of Pskoff, accuses Elsa of having 
poisoned her brother, and her husband, 
Telramund, corroborates the story. The 
Prince of Pskoff has summoned Elsa to 
his reception room and she is being tried 
by a court-martial. The heroine denies 
her guilt in the murder of her brother 





and recalls a wonderful American ke, 
Cross officer whom she saw some time 
ago in the Cathedral. 

The Prince decrees a Judgment of 
God, and after repeated summons there 
appears as Elsa’s champion the unknowy 
American Red Cross officer in an aéro. 
plane! He sues for Elsa’s hand; she 
yields herself in gratitude and solemnly 
promises to obey his ardent injunction 
never to ask his name or origin. as 
soon as she has promised, he tells the 
court-martial that her brother is alive 
in America! Telramund, vanquished, 
disappears, and Lohengrin is hailed , 
hero of Pskoff. 

The second act takes place in the 
courtyard of a Russian patrician, where 
Ortrud has come to arouse Elsa’s sus. 
picion of her fiancé and suggests that 
she find out immediately his identity. 
In the third act Elsa, troubled by doubts 
and fears, begs her betrothed to tel] 
her his real name. Lohengrin reveals 
his name and mission in Russia, gives 
Elsa a red flag, mounts the aéroplane 
and leaves, with the frightened nobles 
and desperate Elsa looking on. 

Wagner’s score has been fitted to the 
new story with a few exceptions. Thus, 
upon the appearance of Lohengrin, the 
American melody of “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean” has been injected and con- 
ventionalized; and at the end, when the 
hero again mounts the aéroplane, is 
added the Russian version of the ‘Mar- 
seillaise.’” However, much more than 
the musical part, the costumes and 
scenery have been changed. The Soviet 
Lohengrin is not the shining knight of 
the Wagnerian version, but a khaki-clad 
American officer. Elsa has been made 
to look like a modern Sappho, with 
bobbed hair and sandalled feet. All the 
scenes have been painted by the futurist 
artists in their ultra-modern conception 
of design and color. 

This change of the scenarios has nat- 
urally necessitated the singers’ re- 
studying their réles and interpreting 
them according to the new communistic 
policy. If the European opera stars wish 
to be engaged by the Russian opera com- 
panies to sing the historic réles in Mos- 
cow or Petrograd, they will have to 
undergo a new coaching and training. 
Elsa has to acquire the mannerism of 
the American “movie” stars, and Carmen 
those of the East Side vaudeville celeb- 
rities. To see the Soviet “Lohengrin” 
or “Faust” performed, without listening 
to the music, is to see newly concocted 
“ragtime” operas of a nauseating nature, 
something provoking and curious at the 
same time. 


WICHITA ARTISTS APPEAR 








Musical Society Gives Choral Program— 
Club Members Hear Quartet 


WICHITA, KAN., March 14.—A concert 
was given, under the direction of Mrs. 
R. L. Biggart, by the Wichita Musica! 
Club at the Central Intermediate High 
School. A choral work by Henry Smart 
was sung by the members of the club. 
led by Mrs. E. Higginson, with Mrs. H. 
M. Battin as accompanist. 

In a fantasy, “My Lady Dreams” by 
Pillot, the artists heard were Mrs. Bog- 
gart, Mrs. Fred Hinkle, Minnie Fleet, 
Betty Ruth Smith Martha Fells and 
Gwendolin Bell, the last three being 
pupils of Alice Campbell Wrigley of the 
Wichita College of Music. 

A charming group of songs was sung 
by Mrs. Bessie Heckard, with Mrs. Susi 
Ballinger Newman at the piano. Wil- 
liam Z. Fletcher of the Wichita College 
of Music sang a group of songs, wit! 
Mrs. Fletcher as accompanist. 

At a recent meeting of the Saturday 
Afternoon Musical Club, the _ soloists 
were Otto L. Fischer, of the Three Arts 
Conservatory; Gladys Ohlerking, con- 
tralto, and the Twentieth Century Quar- 
tet, made up of Ruth Andrews and Sybil 
Johnson, sopranos, and Doris Thompson 
and Sue Webb Fulton, contraltos. _ 

Mrs. Cecil Jacques presented a class 
of twenty-four pupils in a studio © 
cital on a recent Saturdav eventing. . 

Mrs. T. M. Voss, assisted by-Mrs. ! 
R. Spangler, Mrs. Saidie Reeves 4” 
Osythe Dearsmith, presented her pu! 
at the Y. W. C. A. T. L. KREBS 


All the material in Mustcat AMERICA *° 
— and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 
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Newman Takes Ship Sans Admiring Dele- 
gation of Artists—How American 
Cities Select Conductors from the 
Banks of the Dnieper and Danube— 
Fraternizing a Musical Virtue?—N. Y. 
Sponsors Municipal Music—Are the 
Critics Losing Their Bite ?——Heroism of 
a Wagnerian Tenor Mollifies a Scribe 
—A British Importation Among Our 
Librarians—English Emerges Supreme 
Among World Languages—Our Un- 
musical Congressmen 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Ernest Newman sailed back to his 
Merrie England last week. 

No young artists were at the pier to 
hand the British critic a laurel-piece 
with the loving legend, “From Your 
Grateful Young Friends.” 

No American composers gathered in 
his cabin to hand him a_ parchment 
memorial, beginning, “In token of your 
sympathetic understanding for the 
young composers of this country, we—.” 

No delegation of Metropolitan artists 
assembled at the steamer to pelt the ex- 
critic of the Post with roses. Because 
of the vigilance of the police no one 
pelted the departing Mr. Newman with 
roses, or anything else. 

Not even a group of conductors were 
on hand to sound a fan-fare. 

Only the usual shipload of happy boot- 
leggers and their families, the usual 
group of American symphonic leaders, 
who were nervously awaiting the drop- 
ping of the gang-plank so they could get 
away quickly from this money-hungry 
land; only the usual set of singers who 
have studied in this country for years 
and are rushing abroad for six months 
In order to assign all credit to a fourth- 
Tate teacher in Paris or Venice; only 
the usual impresarios who are hurry- 
ne off on their annual scouting tours 
or European artists. Only these and 
hothing more. 

The siren boomed; down clattered the 
bang-plank, 

Critie Newman yawned. 

Even the blooming siren is out of 
‘ine in this country,” said he. 

Then he looked fondly toward the 
ast, where still stand the chalk cliffs 
" Musical England. 

* * * 

Musical provincialism in the form of 
“ind worship of foreign musicians irre- 
;*ctive of merit still lurks in our midst 
‘spite all the wholesome discussion of 
“ past few years. 

Luckily, this fetichism is rapidly dis- 
pearing from our larger centers; in 
© more enlightened communities the 
merican teacher and American artist 
“°YS a prestige commanded in former 
erations only by the musician of 
‘ropean birth. 

Naturally this new prestige means 
ther responsibilities for the American 
“iclan, particularly loftier pedagogical 
“ndards, 

_ncidentally, I am elated that the Car- 

#e Corporation (which I mentioned 
, tly as doing such excellent service 
s the British composer) is taking a 
nd in this field. The Carnegie people, 
Y do things thoroughly and sensibly, 
. defraying the expenses of an exten- 
* survey which will be undertaken by 


aw organization, the National Asso- 
“on of Schools of Music and Allied 


Arts. This survey will reveal facts which 

will make it possible to establish aca- 

demic standards in all our music schools. 

But I wander. A letter which I have 

received from the Pacific Northwest (of 

all places!) reminds me that provin- 
cialism still clings to us. 
* * * 


“We want a conductor for a large or- 
chestra which we are forming,” says the 
writer, “and we want a European who 
will be able to handle the situation. 

“I know there are good conductors in 
this country, but I am afraid our backers 
would not be willing to finance our or- 
chestra if we did not import a leader. 

“If you know where we may find a 
good conductor, we would be willing to 
have a member of our committee make 
a trip to Europe and sign the contract 
with him. 

“We know, of course, that we shall 
have to pay him a big salary, but the 
bigger the better—we can afford to pay 
more than Detroit, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis and the others.” 

Suffering cats, what can I say in an- 
swer to this attitude of mind! 

* * * 


If these sweet workers in music’s 
cause have their way, I suppose within 
a few months a youthful Herr Snoogle 
or a Dr. Snoogleoff will condescend to 
land on our shores, his beautiful flaxen- 
haired wife trotting dutifully behind 
him, with a fat contract and an erup- 
tion of opinions on this beautiful young 
country of practical idealists. (For- 
eigners know the American weakness 
for that battle-cry of Babbittism, “Prac- 
tical Idealists.’’) 

Mr. Snoogle will lavish praise on our 
country, particularly the women, the 
charming American women who lead the 
world in intelligence and beauty. 

He will also speak warmly of Ameri- 
can skyscrapers and American financiers, 
those daring, soaring spirits. 

If the old boy is reckless, he may also 
drop a friendly word for American jazz. 

All these opinions are carefully re- 
corded by the ship reporters and next day 
the nation reads what Mr. Snoogle 
thinks about us. 

Mr. Snoogle curls up on his couch that 
evening with the dignity and satisfac- 
tion of a tabby-cat who has just spent 
a profitable day jn a creamery. 

* 


Upon his arrival in the city of his 
choice he finds the whole community 
eager to do him honor. 

By this time he is fully convinced he 
is an important figure—and whenever 
he has any lingering doubts, he glances 
again at his handsome contract. His 
artistic progress depends largely on his 
social graces and his art as a diplomat 
extraordinary. 

Perhaps this city in the Far West will 
sign a contract with a Snoogle. If they 
do, well and good; at least, the people 
will hear symphonic music fairly well 
presented. The chances are that Snoogle 
is a fair musician, with some experience 
leading opera and small orchestras. 

Thanks to the munificence of his pa- 
trons, Snoogle will probably develop into 
a skillful leader within a few years. 

In the meantime the city is acquiring 
a reputation as a musical center—and 
any Chamber of Commerce secretary 
will tell you that such prestige is an enor- 
mous commercial factor—and Snoogle 
becomes a national personality. 

* * * 


If our symphony organizers in the Far 
West want to be fair, they can save 
themselves a world of bother and money. 

There are a number of highly gifted 
conductors right in our own midst. Some 
are foreign-born, it is true, but they 
are American in spirit as well as citizen- 
ship. These men are all exceptional mu- 
sicians, men of personality and routine. 

American communities need more than 
excellent musicians. The situation is 
so vastly different from Europe that the 
average academic European leader would 
find himself at sea in our midst. 

The conductor must have a “feel” for 
the American way and manner. He 
must be a pedagogue as well as artist, 
a leader of men and women as well as 
a commander of musicians. 

Unless he has these qualifications, plus 
his musicianship, he is likely to fail. 

I do not defend this situation; I am 
merely stating the facts. 

Why not begin to give the American 
conductor a little chance? Don’t select 
a leader merely because he was born 
under this or that flag, but encourage 
the many able musicians who live here 
and who know America—and who like 
us. 

Take your choice: 


American conductor! 
* * * 


Snoogle, or an 


As everybody knows, musicians dearly 
love to fraternize and to perform kindly 





acts for each other—didn’t a famous 
Russian write a book on the subject 
entitled “Mutual Aid’? (I think not.) 

Anyhow, I would tell you of Hank 
and Swank, two simon-pure American 
composers of considerable distinction in 
our musical firmament. 

Swank, a son of New England, 
is as parsimonious as he is talented— 
and he really has an easy facility of 
composition, Last week he met Hank 
on Fifth Avenue and, rather to the sur- 
prise of Hank, almost embraced him. 

“T want to turn over some work to 
you, old fellow,” said Swank profusely, 
“because really, old fellow, you could 
do it better than I.” 

Hank was surprised but, scenting one 
of those handsome contracts for a movie 
story setting, he readily agreed he could 
undertake the work. Two days later 
he ’phoned to Swank: 

“T am very grateful to you, Swank, 
my good fellow,” he said sweetly, “for 
turning over that setting of Mrs. X’s 
dramatic sketch. I have just been told 
by Mrs. X that she doesn’t expect to 
pay anything untii the completed score 
is published and produced. Of course, 
you did not know this. So, old fellow, 
I told her that I would not think of de- 
priving you of the honor, you could do 
it so much better than I. 

“All right? . . You see, Swank, I 
come from Vermont, too... no, 
don’t think I ever did tell you before 

. well, good bye, old chap. By 
the way, I am reversing the charges 
. good bye!” 


*K * * 


Every musician in the land must ap- 
plaud the altruistic and far-sighted pro- 
ject of the Mayor’s Music Committee of 
New York, captained by the City Cham- 
berlain, Philip L. Berolzheimer—the 
Music and Art Center. 

Your last issue contained a full de- 
scription of the advance plans of the 
vast musical enterprise projected by the 
municipality. 

The Music and Art Center project, 
I rejoice to say, is receiving the com- 
mendation of the leading newspapers. 
Even the New York World, bitter polit- 
ical foe of Mayor Hylan, editorially in- 
dorses the Music and Art Center. 

A wholesome non-partisan atmosphere 
pervades the Mayor’s Music Committee; 
the musicians of the committee are con- 
cerned only with one earnest problem: 
how may they best spread and encourage 
good music. 

token of this fine spirit was given 
at the last meeting when Alfred Human, 
the Managing Editor of MusicaAL AMER- 
ICA, was empowered to act as chair- 
man and to extend the official thanks of 
the Mayor of New York to Prof. Bald- 
win on the occasion of the 1000th free 
public organ recital at the City College. 
I have already spoken in detail of Prof. 
Baldwin’s rich contribution to the mu- 
sical life of New York. 

The Free Municipal Opera. series is 
another project fostered by Mr. Berolz- 
heimer’s committee. This unique enter- 
prise, designed to introduce opera to 
countless thousands, is now in the safe 
hands of Josiah Zuro. I feel certain 
these performances will create favorable 
comment from coast to coast. 

As I have told you before, Mr. Berolz- 
heimer is a whole-souled amateur musi- 
cian, the organ pupil of Dr. William C. 
Carl. The Mayor has implicit faith in 
every musical suggestion advanced by 
Mr. Berolzheimer, with happy results 
for the music-loving public and the 


musician. 
+ oh ok 


W. J. Henderson, who must, I sup- 
pose, be titled the Dean of New York’s 
Music Critics, although he is snappier 
and a great deal more ferocious than the 
rest of his tribe, wonders if the dramatic 
reviewers have not a more drastic crit- 
ical standard than his own colleagues. 

Henderson has caused considerable 
comment by his question, “What would 
our dramatic critics do under similar 
provocation?” (His wording is different.) 

The impulse is to cry out in answer, 
“Plenty!” 

On second thought, though, I think 
Mr. Henderson has overestimated the 
kindliness of his fellow-reviewers. 

Didn’t they howl down, tutti, the 
newest attempt to discredit English as 
a language of song? Don’t they treat 
the music of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild with about the same rever- 
ence as young Rover does a cast-off 
slipper? Didn’t they jab pins into the 
handmade reputation of Stravinsky, 
tweak his nose and otherwise treat him 
most inhospitably? As for the usual 
string of recitalists, let them lift their 
bruised persons and moan their own 
reply to Mr. Henderson’s query. 

Perhaps the Sun reviewer has in mind 






the new and popular custom of absentee- 
ism among the eritics. 

A reviewer, you, know, can only do 
justice to one important event an eve- 
ning, so if other world-shaking happen- 
ings occur on the same hours he is 
obliged to send a substitute in the shape 
of a wife, a friend or an obliging col- 
league in the sports room. 

No self-respecting critic will allow a 
delegate to punish anybody; that is his 
own prerogative. Result: the review 
next day glows with brotherly warmth 
and friendliness. 

A couple of the critics have piled up 
records for absenteeism which would do 
credit to a Chautauqua Congressman. 
Nor has the artist always regretted their 
vacant chair. 

Mr. Henderson’s viewpoint recalls the 
speech of one of Captain Marryat’s deep- 
sea first mates. The old salt had just 
keel-hauled the young middie and was 
beginning to administer the tarred rope. 

“On any other ship,” growled the mate 
over the prone midshipman, “they’d be 
a-doin’ somethin’ real rough to you!” 


* * * 


Curt Taucher has rightly been hailed 
far and wide as a gritty, thoroughly 
game speciman of manhood. 

Few men could fall twenty feet 
through a stage trap and continue with 
their work in hand. 

Yet young Curt, after he had miracu- 
lously escaped instant death at the 
“Siegfried” performance, refused to faint 
or otherwise surrender. He asked 
“‘Where’s my sword” and climbed up to 
the stage and four minutes later was 
singing his réle without a soul in “front” 
knowing of the near tragedy, not even 
Conductor Bodanzky. 

Very properly all the newspapers pub- 
lished the story on the front pages next 
morning, paying full tribute to the 
stamina and courage of the young tenor. 

I think one of the encomiums which 
was most gratefully read by Curt the 
following morning was the friendly re- 
view written by Critic Gilman in the 
Tribune. 

For sometimes Mr. Gilman had been 
dissecting the art of the young tenor, 
with the same tenderness as exhibited by 
small boys who truss living flies. 

As most other reviewers, including 
your own, have been following the same 
tactics, no blame can be attached to the 
scholarly critic of the Tribune. 

For weeks the tenor has been obliged 
to fill his obligations at the Metropolitan 
and attend a critically ill wife. With 
that conscience and devotion which lives 
in mothers, stage people and soldiers, 
Curt managed to sing on. 

The morning after the accident 
Taucher read the Gilman review. 
Taucher’s Siegfried had met with the 
critic’s cordial approbation—and _ the 
Tribune man had written without knowl- 
edge of the tenor’s accident and conduct 
in the Fire Scene. 


* * * 


Oddly enough, if it had not been for 
the visit of H. C. Coiles as “guest” music 
critic of the New York Times last year 
the Public Library of New York City 
would not today have a young British 
musician as Chief of the Music Division. 

Colles, you remember, spent some 
months in New York. Unlike Newman, 
the London critic created no marked at- 
tention. His reviews were conscientious 
and scholarly, but I think he felt under 
obligations to refrain from outspoken 
comment during his brief visit; at any 
rate, he was timid and polite in his 
writings. He left this country with the 
good will of some influential people who 
had been attracted to him by his personal 
charm and ability. 

Not long ago an influential family 
closely identified with the New York 
library developed the idea that it would 
be well to bring in a new musical chief. 
Most of us had always found young 
Mattfeld, who served as chief since 
Kinkeldey resigned a year ago, a capable 
and courteous man, but this is aside from 
the point. 

Finally certain people here passed on 
the word to Mr. Colles, and the London 
critic nominated a young musicologist 
who is said to be a gifted composer and 
scholar. Jeffrey Mark is still in his 
twenties, so I am informed, a graduate 
of Exeter, Oxford and holds his doctor’s 
degree from the Royal College of Music. 

I am certain Dr. Mark’s sound train- 
ing will serve him in good stead as 
musicologist, bibliographer and consul- 
tant in charge of this excellent collection 
of music and related literature. He de- 
serves and should have the helpful co- 
operation of all musicians. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Carl Engel, the able chief of the 
Library of Congress music division, told 
your readers some time ago of the need 
= developing musicologists in this coun- 

ry. 

You will appreciate now the wisdom 
of Mr. Engel’s advice. 

* * * 


Quite innocently a lexicographer, Dr. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, has provided excel- 
lent reasons for the use of the English 
language in song. At that, it may not 
be so innocent, for this dictionary-maker 
has been associated with L. J. DeBek- 
ker, whose musical dictionary is one of 
the most sensible musicians’ lexicons ex- 
tant. Says Dr. Vizetelly: 

“English is doubtlessly the greatest 
language of all ages for ease of ex- 
pression and shades of meanings,” he 
continued. “In my thirty-five years in 
lexicography, I have watched our vocab- 
ulary increase from 300,000 words to 
455,000, and that does not include thou- 
sands of slang terms that have failed to 
attain to that respectability that entitles 
them to be recorded in dictionaries de- 
signed for the home. 

“To any one who has studied the 
growth of the English language in the 
last twenty-five years, it is almost ob- 
vious. 


* * * 
“The English speaking races today 
number nearly 200,000,000 people. Eng- 
lish penetrated China years ago. It has 


been spread over France since the days 
of the Normans. The Germans have 
talked it perhaps unwittingly for years, 
and it was known to the Italians long 
before Nelson’s time. 

“French, the so-called diplomatic lan- 
guage, has passed from the premier 
position it held in 1800, Italian ranks 
well among the mighty, and before the 
great war the German tongue was heard 
often in many lands. But to us today 
the active rivals of English are Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

“From Rio Grande southward almost 
to the Antarctic Ocean it is the language 
of trade. The population of the South 
American countries is increasing very 
rapidly, as Europe lags, and Spanish as 
well may outstrip, as Portuguese in 
number of adherents, other European 
language rivals.” 

* * * 


There is really no sound reason why 
English should not be used more in our 
vocal studios and recital halls. 

Sometimes I think that the ardent 
champions of opera-in-English have 
harmed the cause by their persistent 
habit of poking fun at the absurd Eng- 
lish translations which beset us in vocal 
albums and opera scores. I confess it is 
hard to resist quoting these laughable 
lines—la-la!—I’ve done it many a time 
myself. 

But there are some capable translators 
in our midst, adepts who understand not 
only languages, but music and the voice. 

As Charles Henry Meltzer pointed out 
a couple of weeks ago in your pages, 
these translators are worthy of their 
hire—in a sense they are creative artists 
and not mere tradesmen who fit Heine’s 
phrase perfectly: “The relationship of 
a translator to a poet is that of an ape 


to a man.” 
at * OK 


I remember the remarks of one of 
these better translators, an American 
whose sensitiveness and poetic instinct 
puts him among the first of versifiers. 

“My fee for translations,” said this 
poet, “must vary to suit the occasion. 
Now for $10 I will provide you with a 
good singable verse for your song—you 
can have it tomorrow if you need it; 
for $25 I will write a first rate set of 
verses, carefully fitted to the piano 
score; for $50 I will endeavor to com- 
pose a genuine work of art—this will 
take time, for a poem can’t be turned 
out in a hurry.” 

oa ” * 


The tawdry type of music played by 
the United States Marine Band at the 
inauguration ceremonies at Washington 
has aroused the righteous wrath of 
Editor Frank H. Colby of the Pacific 
Coast Musician. 

“Tnaugurating a President to the tune 
of ‘Listen to the Mocking Bird,’ of 
course with the usual lot of little tum-a- 
diddles in the piccolos. How dignified! 
Is it to laugh or to cry?” asks Mr. Colby: 

“Doubtless, the representatives of Ger- 
many and Mexico and Japan went home 


‘tery to me why Washington, 


and laughed themselves sick, if they 
thought at all of the music of the day. 

“For in no one of those countries, not 
even in Japan, nor in the fifty others 
that were represented on that grand- 
stand, would the music of such a cere- 
mony be of so childish and flippant a 
character. Each would give its national 
best to the occasion.” 

There is only one consolation, on the 
eve of President Coolidge’s inaugura- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge and many 
others in official Washington attended an 
All-American performance of “Aida” in 
the city’s new Auditorium, under the 
— of our old friend, Edouard Al- 

ion. 

But, let me see—‘Aida” 
American opera, is it? 

I don’t suppose Editor Frank knows 
that the choice of the classic, “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,” was the subtlest 
irony. 

Ask any ornithologist, he knows. 

* * * 


It has always been an sc rermvaggae 4 3 
premier official city of the world, does 
not maintain a symphony orchestra. 

Musical educators wring their hands 
when they think of the poor little In- 
dians down in Oklahoma who have never 
heard a Cadman symphony and the un- 
happy gunmen out in Herrin who have 
to stage their duels without music. Like 
most missionaries, these educators can 
only recognize misery when it is thirty- 
days-sail off. 

I doubt if there is a more unmusical, 
tone-deaf collection of men in the world 
than our worthy Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington. There are a 
few exceptions—F letcher, Spence, 
Bloom, and a few others. These gentle- 
men, led by Vice-President Dawes and 
Speaker Longworth—both violinists of 
fair accomplishment—might be able to 
prove a quorum for any concert of the 
now imaginary United States Symphony 
Orchestra, says your 


isn’t an 


~—— 





NOTABLE GUESTS TO 
LEAD BOWL SERIES 


Los Angeles’ Fourth Summer 
Symphonic Season to Last 
Hight Weeks 


By Bruno David Ussher 
Los ANGELES, March 15.—The fourth 
annual open air symphony season in the 
Hollywood Bowl will open this year on 
July 7, under the baton of Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
who will probably conduct for three full 


weeks. Other guest conductors will in- 
lude Rudolf Ganz of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and Ossip Gabrilowitsch of the 
Detroit Symphony, both of whom will ap- 
pear as piano soloist as well as director. 

Negotiations are well under way toward 
guest appearances of Sir Henry Wood 
of London, Leopold Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch of the New York Symphony, and 
Walter Henry Rothwell of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. The season will last 
eight weeks, during which time thirty- 
two concerts will be given. 

The San Carlo Opera season of two 
weeks closed with greater receipts than 
last year and the ten-day Pavlowa season 
met with unprecedented success. Re- 
citals of the past week included Myra 
Hess, pianist; Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, and Georges 
Enesco, violinist, who gave a remarkable 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto with the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. 








Alexander Steinert, Jr., Sails Home to 
Play with Boston Symphony 


Boston, March 14.—Alexander Stein- 
ert, Jr., of this city, sailed on March 4 
from Cherbourg, France, on the Aqui- 
tania bound for New York, after two 
years’ study of piano and composition 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He will 
appear as piano soloist with the Boston 
Symphony on March 27 and 28. Mr. 
Steinert was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1922 and was granted his 
degree Maxima cum Laude. Many of 
his musical compositions have been per- 
formed. W. J. PARKER. 


Where Concerts of N. Y. Symphony 
Will Be Given in the Coming Season 
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Clinton and Russell, Architects. 


New Mecca Auditorium, Extending from Fifty-fifth to Fifty-sixth Streets, Between Sixth 
With a Seating Capacity of 4000, the Hall Has Been Pro- 


and Seventh Avenues. 


~ 





Photo by John Wallace Gillies 


nounced Acoustically Perfect by Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the Orchestra 
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will be bounded by twenty-five boxes for 
the associate directors of the Symphony 
Society. 

The lobbies in the Fifty-fifth Street 
entrance are as elegant as those of the 
Metropolitan Opera, being adorned with 
Moorish carvings. The balconies of the 
wide hall extend forward toward the 
stage and the dimensions approach more 
nearly those of Carnegie Hall than the 
Metropolitan, although they exceed the 
former in seating capacity. In spite of 
the fact that the walls are not to be 


decorated for another year and are 
white, the concealed lighting effects af 
ford a variety of color illuminatio! 
throughout the hall. 

The stage, which is already provide’ 
with a suitable organ for symphony an 
oratorio performances, is arched 2 
about the same angle as that of Carneg! 
Hall. This will be the seventh stage !! 
New York to be used by the Symphony. 
others being Steinway Hall, the Academ! 
of Music, Carnegie Hall, the Centur! 
Theater and Aeolian Hall. 





[Continued on page 43] 





DENIES EXCLUSIVE USE 
OF PARK TO LEADER 





Goldman Insists on Sole Privilege of 
Concerts on Mall—City Will 
Give Own Series 


Unless a conciliation is reached be- 
tween Edwin Franko Goldman and the 
New York City administration, Mr. 
Goldman may not conduct his usual 
series of band concerts on the Central 
Park Mall next summer. 

The Guggenheim family last year gave 
$50,000 for the mall series for the Gold- 
man band concerts. The City Chamber- 
lain, Philip Berolzheimer, Chairman of 
the Mayor’s Music Committee, informed 
Mr. Goldman and the Guggenheim 
family recently that it would be highly 
advisable to give concerts also in other 
parks than Central Park, inasmuch as 


some other well known band leaders and 
orchestra conductors desired to use the 
Mall. He stated further that he thought 
it “unwise to give the exclusive use of 
the Mall to any one leader or organiza- 
tion.” He urged Mr. Goldman to give 
some of the concerts in other centers of 


the city, guaranteeing Mr. Goldman tha 
every facility would be extended by th 
City and that the audiences would b 
equally large. Inasmuch as Mr. Gold 
man gave out announcements to th 
press last week stating that these cond 
tions were “prohibitive,” it seems tha 
Central Park will lose the Goldman Ban 
this summer. The City however }2 
promised to give an equal number 0! ¢ 
certs, or more, “of equal merit.” 





Galli-Curci Triumphs in Honolulu 


Amelita Galli-Curci stopped in Hon 
lulu en route to Australia long enovt 
to give a triumphal concert un 
Hawaiian capital, according to 2 ©"! 


oer 


received this week by her manag 
Evans & Salter. The boat stopped °™ 


a few hours and the concert was £!** 
at noon. Her success was so great “'* 
another concert is being arrang 


the return trip. 





Lima, OH10—The Zimmer Harp 1" 
comprising Nellie Zimmer, Louis* 
and Gladys Crockford, assisted b: 
Capelli, tenor, were presented in t! 
of the concert engagements outlinc¢ | 
Central High School with which to PY 
vide funds for the music departme”’: 
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STOCK FORCES GIVE 
NOVEL RAVEL WORK 


Coneertmaster and ’Cellist 
Play Double Concerto— 
Child Harpist Heard 


By Eugene Stinson 


(HIcAGO, March 14.—The Chicago 
Symphony presented Ravel’s colorful 
“Alborado del Graciosa,” which was new 
here, at its subscription concerts of 
March 6 and 7. The Ravel work gave 
pleasure through its sprightly rhythms 
and beautiful orchestration, though it 
was originally written for the piano. 

The soloists at these concerts were 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, and Al- 
fred Wallenstein, first ’cellist. Both are 
popular with their audiences, both are 
expert musicians and both appeared for 
the second time this season to join forces 
in an effective performance of Brahms’ 
Double Concerto in A Minor. The beau- 
tiful work was gratefully presented by 
the two musicians. Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Wallenstein gave to its pages magnificent 
ensemble work and phrasing of enthrall- 
ing grace and mastery. 

Frederick Stock conducted a skillful 
performance of Berlioz’s Overture, “The 
Roman Carnival,” and ended one of his 





best lists with Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony—the first by this composer 
which he has submitted this year. He 
has always seemed to disdain the easy 
victory which lies in the palm of any 
conductor who will unleash the work to 
its own excesses. This year he seemed 
more cordial to its eloquence and, while 
never straining the acoustic capacity 
of Orchestra Hall, allowed full measure 
to the composer’s beauty of writing and 
his moods of vehemence and despair. 
The Scherzo was played by the orchestra 
without the conductor taking part in it 
once he had given an initial beat. The 
men rose to their audiences’ applause, 
then brought the final movement to a 
highly finished performance. 

At the children’s concert of March 6 
Verlye Davis, a child performer, gave 
an excellent rendition of Dubois’ Fan- 
tasy for harp with orchestra. Her 
rhythmic sense was quite sure and in- 
dividual and her hands fully able to 
meet the demands of an interesting and 
difficult score. She played other music 
in response to hearty applause. Mr. 
Stock’s program included excerpts from 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Mozart’s 
Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro” and 
other music. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Association of Dunning Music 
Teachers was held at the home of Mrs. 
Frank Cheesman in Brooklyn on March 
8. The next meeting will be at the home 
of Virginia Ryan on the afternoon of 
April 19. 
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It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artiste and students who 
geek the truth in singing——-the beautiful 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefully yours 
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Bruno Walter Curious 
About Modernist Music 
but Still Unconvinced 


CUOGTTAAEAHOOOGOAAAUEGAAODEA TAUPE 





Bruno Walter 


“The conductor in me leads me to do 
what I can for modern music, but the 
musician is not always convinced,” says 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony. “Many experi- 
menters in modern music seem to me to 
be walking sidewise. There is no con- 


vincing impression of progress or de- 
velopment in what they are doing. They 
are too absorbed in trying to discover 
something sensational. The octave with 
half-tones does not satisfy them as the 
basis of music. They want to add to it a 
brand new set of quarter-tones. And 
then, they are intent on reproducing 
musically all sorts of machines and other 
extraordinary sounds. 

“One gets dizzy trying to follow them. 
I am amazed, interested, curious to see 
what will happen next. Without doubt 
something of value will evolve out of the 
present chaos. Indeed, much already 
has. There are a number of Russian 
composers who are producing music that 
is really fine as well as exceedingly orig- 
inal and audacious. Prokofieff is one 
of them. In England, Holst and Vaughan 
Williams represent the best of the new 
school. For my part I am still a con- 
servative—a member of a great audience 
that is bedazzled with watching a seven 
ring circus. My eyes cannot follow the 
changes—they are too swift.” 

Mr. Walter’s third visit to America 
closes what he declares has been the 
busiest season of his professional career. 

“Since I was last in New York,” he 
says, “I have been playing the trouba- 
dour the entire length and breadth of 
Europe. First I made a trip through 
Southern Germany with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Then there were concerts in 
Hamburg and Berlin, with a Wagner 
cycle at the Deutsches Opernhaus. 

“The outstanding point of the season 
was the trip to London. This repre- 


sented the first time since the war that 
London has had a German opera season. 
It was enormously successful. The audi- 
ences were warm and responsive and in 
absolute sympathy. The human side of 
the visit was fully as enjoyable as the 
artistic. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted to repeat the German season this 
year. It will open in Covent Garden on 
May 18.” 

Mr. Walter also gave a series of con- 
certs with the Vienna Symphony and con- 
ducted Mengelberg’s orchestra in Am- 
sterdam last season. On completion of 
his American series at the end of March, 
he will go back to Amsterdam to conduct 
the Mozart “Requiem,” finish his Berlin 
cycle and give three concerts in Vienna 
before going to London. 


OREGONIANS HAIL MUSIC 
GIVEN BY STAR VISITORS 








Albert Spalding and De Reszke Singers, 
with Mildred Dilling, Heard with 
Enthusiasm 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 14.—Albert 
Spalding, violinist, played under the di- 
rection of the Elwyn Concert Bureau 
recently. The program covered works 
from the time of Corelli to Debussy. In 
the César Franck Sonata Mr. Spalding 
had the artistic cooperation of Andre 
Benoist. Though seven encores were 
granted, the audience would not leave 
until the lights were lowered. 

The De Reszke Singers, Hardesty 
Johnson, Floyd Townsley, Erwyn Mutch 
and Sigurd Nelson, with Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, were heard in concert recently. 
The quartet achieved delightful effects 
in tone, balance and diction. Num- 
bers included “The Rat Catcher” by 
Cyril Scott, with flute obbligato played 
by Robert Millard; Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song,” with Miss Dilling’s 
harp accompaniment, and “The Pirate 
Song” by Clarence Olmstead. Miss Dil- 
ling in solos received many recalls. 
Hardesty Johnson played accompani- 
ments. Steers and Coman were the 
managers. 

They also presented Anna Pavlowa, 
with Laurent Novikoff, Alexandre Voli- 
nine, Hilda Butsova and a corps de 
ballet, in three programs. “Don 
Quixote,” “Coppelia,” “Amarilla,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty” and _ diver- 
tissements were given with the essence 
of perfection in grace, rhythm and color. 
Theodore Steir conducted the orchestra. 

The Apollo Club, led by W. H. Boyer, 
gave the second concert of the season. 
Among the choral numbers’ were 
Grieg’s “Land Sighting” with Jacob 
Wallin singing the solo part, and “The 
Crusaders” by MacDowell, Walter Hard- 
wick appearing with the club. The ac- 
companists were Edgar E. Coursen, Wil- 
liam McCulloch and Ralph Hoyt. 

The Orpheus Club, Inc., sang in 
the Heilig Theater lately. William 
Mansell Wilder led the men in a cap- 
pella choruses. May Dearborn Schwab, 
soprano, sang three groups of solos, with 
Edgar E. Coursen at the piano. 

Alice Brown Marshall appeared in 
piano recital, assisted by William Fred- 
erick Gaskins, baritone, with Mrs. Gas- 
kins as accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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Zigeunerlieder 


A Spring Fancy 


Zigeuner 


New York 
Program 
I 
Ridente la calma....... Mozart. 
DER 53. 5 5 38 io Hh OS Beethoven 
II 
Der Lindenbaum ....... ) 
Sle ts sg Belk oo > Schubert 
Gretchen am Spinnrad . ie 
Ill 
Es ritt ein Herr und auch 
sein Knecht ......... 
(Folk Song) ee aan 


Opus 103, No. 7..... 
Opus 103, No. 6..... 


IV 


Would God I Were the 


Tender Apple Blossom. 
Arr. by Frank Bibb 


(Old Irish Folk Song) 


The Charms of Floremel. 


Arr. by Samuel Endicott 
(Melodies of Revolutionary Times) 
ee J ohn H. Densmore 
Pastorale (““The Look’’). 

Dagmar De Corval Rybner 


Vv 


Und gestern hat er mir 


Rosen gebracht ...... 
Venetianisches Messi Joseph Marx 
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DI O—LDSOd—D?*- DOS 


RETHBERG 


IN RECITAL 


Alternate Sample 


Program 

I 
Zigeunerlied .......... t 
Von ewiger Liebe ...... Brahms 
Solveig’s Song ......... f 7 
Ich liebe Dich ......... Grieg 

II 
i |. joa ¢ a hee Bizet 
i MD 6 <5 dca 6.0 ao 6.0 Fourdrain 
Chanson Espagnole ..... Delibes 


es 
Ill 
A group of songs in English. 


IV 
Elsa’s Dream .......... Wagner 
(“Lohengrin”) 
Vissi D’arte (“Tosea”’).. Puccini 








day afternoon, March 23. 


Concert Management Arthur Judson takes pleasure in announcing that Mme. 
Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be available for 
song recitals and other concert appearances in the season of 1925-1926. 


Mme. Rethberg’s New York recital debut takes place at Aeolian Hall on Mon- 
The program will be found on this page. This con- 


cert promises to be one of the most interesting events of the season, as Mme. 
Rethberg is as well known in Europe for her recitals as for her operatic per- 


formances. 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Building 
New York 


Steinway Piano 
Brunswick Records 


Packard Building 
Philadelphia 


Sugges- 
tions from local managers are welcome. 
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CLUBS OF CLEVELAND 
HEARD IN CONCERT 


Schipa Is Soloist at Choral 
Jubilee—Singers 
in Début 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, March 14.—The Singers 
Club presented a program of rare in- 
terest to an audience that filled Masonic 
Hall on March 5, for the ninety-ninth 
concert of the organization. Tito Schipa 
was the tenor soloist and J. Van Dyke 
Miller, the new conductor, made his sec- 


ond appearance. The program included 
Samuel Richard Gaines’ “Waken, Lords 
and Ladies Gay,” which was particularly 
effective; Speak’s “Were I a King,” Sir 





Arthur ’Sullivan’s “Lost Chord”, and 
Maunder’s “To Arms.” 
Schipa in Barthelemy’s “Pesca 


D’Amore,” disclosed the rich quality of 
Palacio’s “A Granada” and 
James H. Rogers’ “At Parting” were also 
effective. Edwin L. Bottle and Alfred 
Willard supplied admirable accompani- 
ments for the club and José Echaniz 
for Mr. Schipa. 

At the Cleveland Institute of Music 
last week Loraine Wyman, in a French 


costume delighted the audience with her 


songs from Brittany, Piedmont, Bur- 
gundy, Lyons, Vosges and Belgium. 
After many encores, Miss Wyman 


changed her costume and sang tunes of 
the Kentucky mountains, of Scotland, 
England, and lastly of Tennessee and 
the South. Mrs. Louis Smith accom- 
panied. 

Miss Wyman also appeared in a pro- 
gram at the Museum of Art on Sunday 
afternoon, March 1. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented at its fifth concert Marjorie 
Moyer and Anabel Hess two young 
pianists, in their début appearance. Miss 
Moyer, played the Liszt-Busoni “Span- 
ish” Rhapsody with Clance Balas at the 
second piano. Miss Hess was heard in 
the first movement of the Grieg Con- 
certo, with Mrs. Korthiemer at the sec- 
ond piano. A charming group of vocal 
numbers was given by Esther Hollands 
and Doris Howe, pupils of William 
Wheeler. Ben Burtt supplied admirable 
accompaniments. Helen Schuele, pupil 
of Grace Probert, was heard in a group 
of French and English songs with Mrs. 
Edwin L. Gleason at the piano. 

Albert Riemenschneider gave the third 
in a series of organ recitals at the 
Museum of Art, March 4. He played the 
Third and Seventh symphonies of 
Charles Marie Widor with authority. 





All the material in Mustcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


“TRISTAN” READING STIRS PHILADELPHIA 





Stokowski Offers Bach, Gluck 
and Purcell Instead of 


Novelties 
By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—A perform- 
ance of “Tristan und Isolde” that sent 
memory of “perfect Wagnerites” tin- 
gling back to the days of Nordica, Ter- 
nina and Lehmann was the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s offering in the 
Academy of Music last Tuesday evening. 
Three artists as authoritative and con- 


vincing as those of an older generation 
idealized in fond remembrance were 
chiefly responsible for the majesty and 
tragic beauty of the presentation. 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen, new to Phila- 


delphians, magnificently substantiated 
the heralding of her artistry. Her lyrico- 
dramatic gifts frequently suggested 


those of Milka Ternina, enhanced per- 
haps by a finer sense of pictorial effect. 
Her statuesque, deeply stirring Jsolde 
steadily increased in emotional appeal, 
reaching superb climaxes in the death- 
less music of the second act and, of 
course, in the “Liebestod.” 

The two other pillars of strength in 
the performance were Friedrich Schorr, 
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Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught, privately 
and 1 in classes, by Mr. Saenger and his New York staff of teachers 


Opera Classes—Teachers’ Classes—Repertoire-Interpretation Classes 
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~ Public School M eae vat Reeecasion pe Bivemsatic Art — Harmony — 
Theory — Piano — Accompanying — Sight Reading — Ear Training — 
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Teachers’ Certificates will be conferred at the end of the Summer Session 
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upon candidates who have successfully completed the prescribed course. 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices ( One 


| 
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Male, and One Female) these scholarships to include Two Private Lessons 
Weekly with Mr. Saenger, and to further the Cause of Opera in America, 


he will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class to be given to Five Different | 


Voices, Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and 





all Information Regarding Terms for Tuition and | 





Scholarship Applications obtained by Addressing the 
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whose Kurwenal proved a masterpiece, 


and Michael Bohnen, who achieved a 
novelty in making of King Marke an 
interesting and effective figure. Curt 
Taucher was a distinctly creditable if 
scarcely an inspired Tristan, while the 
role of Brangaene was well sung, though 
somewhat too tearfully acted, by Marion 
Telva. 

George Meader made a really conse- 
quential and touching character of the 
Shepherd. Artur Bodanzky’s conduct- 
ing was in keeping with the high plane 
of the performance, which ranks with 
“Falstaff” as the most imposing testi- 
mony this season of the Metropolitan 
troupe’s resources. 

Perhaps in response to rather frequent 
mutterings against the exploitation of 
heretical novelties, Leopold Stokowski 
reverted to Bach and Gluck in a delight- 
ful program, interpreted by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 

Purcell was represented with an en- 
gaging “Trumpet Prelude,” which is 
seemingly a favorite with the conductor, 
and then the sensitiveness of his response 
to classic beauty was revealed in the Bach 
Suite in B Minor for strings and flute. 
The latter instrument was exquisitely 
played by W. M. Kincaid, while the string 
choirs covered themselves with glory in 
the disclosure of lucid and lovely art. 
Felix Mottl’s Ballet Suite in four move- 
ments, derived from Gluck, was given 
with equal virtuosity and charm. 

As a concession to comparatively mild 
modernity and obviously to popular 
taste, Mr. Stokowski submitted as a final 
number the “Scheherazade” Suite of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, a work whose exoti- 
cism and vivid coloring were illumined in 
characteristically thrilling style. 





EDDY DEDICATES ORGAN 
IN LONG BEACH CHURCH 





Program by Local Composers Given— 
Luboviski and Miss Morris Heard— 
Los Angeles Trio Pleases 


LoNG BEACH, CAL., March 14.—Clar- 
erice Eddy recently opened the new four 
manual Skinner organ at the First 
Methodist Church. The instrument was 
installed at an expense of $37,000, and 
is one of the finest instruments in South- 


ern California. The program included 
the Finale from the Third Sonata of 
Borowski, “Fantasie in G Minor” by 
Bach, “The Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupré,” by Russell and other works. 
The choir, under Robert E. Clark, has 
a chorus of sixty voices and a quartet 
composed of Mrs. R. E. Oliver, Mrs. 
George Howe, Dan Gridley and J. W. 
Patterson. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club re- 
cently gave its annual Long Beach Com- 
posers’ program, when violin, piano and 
vocal numbers by the following com- 
posers were presented: A. O. T. As- 
tenius, Bernice Beal, Arthur Bienbar, 
Louise D’Artell, Sara J. Farrar, Alice 
Maynard Griggs, Mrs. Douglas Malin, 
Helen M. Sargent, Melite Swartz, Ing- 
wald K. Wicks and Ruby La Nora 
Wicks. The compositions were meritori- 
ous and reflected much credit on the local 
composers. 

The choral section of the Woman’s 
Music Study Club gave a concert in San 
Pedro under the leadership of L. D. Frey. 

Calmon Luboviski, violinist, and Mar- 
garet Messer Morris, soprano, gave a 
recital at Fitzgerald Recital Hall. 

The Los Angeles Trio, made up of 
Sylvain Noak, violin; Ilya Bronson, 
’cello, and May MacDonald Hope, piano, 
was heard at the Ebell Club, in a very 
interesting program recently. 

Lillian Bowles presented some of her 


advanced voice pupils in recital. By re- 
quest Mme. Bowles sang the “Echo 
Song” by Thrane in Jennie Lind cos- 
tume. 


Joseph Ballantyne presented ten voice 
pupils in a studio recital, and Mildred 
Ware, contralto and artist pupil, gave 
a program for Mr. Ballantyne’s pupils. 

Pauline Farquhar, pianist, assistant 
teacher of Abby De Avirett, gave a pro- 
gram for the pupils of Alice Durham. 

Clarence E. Krinbill, Olive Haskins 
and Ethel Willard Putnam, presented 
pupils in recitals in February. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia’s song, “Lolita,” has 
recently been recorded for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company by Titta 


Ruffo, baritone. 
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Pianist 


New York, Feb. 5, 1925 


“Alberto Sciarretti last night won a 
well-deserved success. During the an- 
dante of the ‘Appassionata’ the voice of 
Beethoven made itself heard and Mr. 
Sciarretti, flying on the wings of inspira- 
tion, roused his audience to unwonted 


enthusiasm.” —Times. 


“Mr. Sciarretti played his program 
well. His style was good, his legato 
smooth and polished and his work re- 
vealed keen intelligence and considerable 
skill in tone color and shading.”—The 


Sun. 


“He displayed technique of notable 
brilliance. The three pieces by Scarlatti 
received a firm, fluent, rapid perform- 
ance. The sonata he played with vigor 


and with marked technical skill and fin- 


ish.”,—Herald Tribune. 


Alberto 
Sciarrett 








co ', ry) 


Boston, Feb. 25, 1925 


“Mr. Sciarretti played the delightful 
group of three Scarlatti pieces engag- 
ingly, with a cool, crisp tone that had a 
distinct individuality of its own. He 
made the slow melody of the scherzo sing 
and finished the funeral march impres- 
sively. Mr. Sciarretti is, manifestly, a 
player of fine talent.”—Herald. 


“Mr. Sciarretti played with a high de- 
gree of technical polish, with tone limpid 
and light. Technic, of more than nsua! 
polish and refinement, Mr. Sciarretti has 
in abundance. Tone with him is very 
lovely. Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody brought 
the program to a brilliant close.”— 
Transcript. 

“Mr. Sciarretti has marked talent. His 
performance last night proved that.’—- 


Globe. 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall New York 
Mehlin Piano 













Chicago, March 8, 1925 


“Alberto Sciarretti is a young and able 
pianist, whose head contains some beau- 
tiful ideas his hands can carry out. Such 
qualities as these shone in the young 
man’s playing incessantly: a freely run- 
ning stream of fine tone, a graceful, 
melodious curve and sharpness of em- 
phasis rode upon the surface of music 
which had in it a great deal of mechani- 
cal skill, poetry, modesty and persuasive- 
ness.” —Evening Journal. 


“He has more than the major part of 
attributes belonging to the first-rank pro- 
fessionals. He has the erudition and 
solid technical training of piano-peers, 
fingers that are fleet as well as discreet, 
fine tone and considerable authority. We 
are sure his welcome hereafter will be 
hearty and spontaneous.’ —Evening 


American. 


“His piano was the source of tone of 
great smoothness, the medium for dis- 
play of facility that had grace and 
charm.”—Examiner. 





Photo by Edwards 
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PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 
CONTINUE AT HIGH LEVEL 


-tokowski Repeats Russian Program for 
Patrons of Special Series—Other 
Players Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—The sixth 
oncert of the Monday evening series, 
» which the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
endeavoring to give symphonic oppor- 
tunities to the many who do not sub- 
-cribe to the regular Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening series, repeated 
the Russian program in which Leopold 
Stokowski had earlier reached a peak of 
the season’s playing. The color and 





splendor of the program were evident in 
the repetition. The symphony was the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth. In addition, the 
program had the Prelude to “Khovant- 
china” and a novelty in Prokofieff’s 
“Scythian” Suite. 

The Apollo Orchestra was heard to 
advantage in the Bethany Auditorium. 
Leonard Epstein, a member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is the conductor, 
and obtained excellent results from his 
forces in a varied program. Maybella 
Marston, contralto, was the soloist, sing- 
ing admirably. 

Austin Conradi gave one of the most 
interesting of a series of artist-teacher 
recitals under the auspices of the Curtis 
Institute. W. R. MuRPHY. 








The Scranton Republican, 


Jan. 17th, 1925 
The N. Y.-Rome Grand 


Opera Company Gives 
Finished Performance 
at Academy 
By D. E. Jones, Mus. Doc. 


—AIDA— 


Verdi’s pompous and magnificent 
Egyptian Opera “Aida” was pre- 
sented at the Academy Theatre 
last night by the New York-Kome 
Grand Opera Company under the 
Management of. Umberto Sorren- 
tino, whose masterly hand was in 
evidence throughout the perform- 
ance in the construction of an ex- 
cellently balanced ensemble of 
voices and instruments..... In the 
excellent cast of actor singers pro- 
vided, Radames was_ splendidly 
sung by Tenor Nicola Zerola, for- 
merly star of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company....... The 
chorus had been trained with care 
and they presented several of the 
features that are usually cut by 
road companies. Thus the Moor- 
ish Dance and the Sacred Dance of 
the Priestesses were given and the 
setting of the Temple scene and the 
consecration scenes spoke volumes. 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS SCORED BY 


THE NEW YORK-ROME 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY, Ine. 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO, Director 


Sold out houses greet this superb organization. 
claimed by press. Read what critics say: 


TO THE MANAGERS. 


Ac- 


Jan. 19th, 1925 


Opera Company Charms 
Audience at Academy 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto” Effec- 
tively Presented 
By D. E. Jones, Mus. Doe. 


A capacity house greeted the 
New York-Rome Grand Opera 
Company at the Academy Theatre 
Saturday evening. The opera was 
Rigoletto and the cast was a strong 
one with Alfredo Zagaroli in the 
ee” Cc xe ckes The costuming 
and scenery was given meticulous 
care. 


The Morning Call, 
Allentown, Pa., Jan. 21, 1925 


Il Trovatore Is 
Splendidly Given 


The New York-Rome Grand Opera 
Company Delights Audience 
at the Lyric 


The entire Verdi composition 
was given with a FINESSE which 
will rapidly earn for UMBERTO 
SORRENTINO’S COMPANY 
THE DISTINCTION OF BE- 
ING THE BEST ENTOUR..... 





them. 


attraction. 


ballet. 





The American Public of today is asking for something 
fuller and more elaborate than the concert program can give 
The most celebrated recitalists are presenting them- 
selves surrounded by assisting artists so as to increase the 


The New York-Rome Grand Opera Company, Inc. 
UMBERTO SORRENTINO, Director 


offers a complete organization of 60 artists, including many of Amer- 
ica’s loveliest voices, European celebrities, guest artists from the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Grand Opera Companies, in a Repertoire of the 
standard operas: Trovatore, Aida, Gioconda, Lucia, Rigoletto, Carmen. 
Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Barber of Seville. 
Magnificent new scenery, lavish costumes. 
that is sure to bring results to the Box Office, and one for which most 
interesting terms can be made to the local managers. 


Full orchestra, chorus and 
A superb attraction 








Spring and Fall Tour Now Booking 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 225 West End Ave., New York 


The Stieff Piano Is the Official Piano of the 
New York-Rome Grand Opera Company, Inc. 








ST. PAUL RESPONDS TO FAVORITE STARS 





American Composers Given 
Special Program by 
Resident Club 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. PAUL, March 14.—Recitals of out- 
standing value have been those of Myra 
Hess, pianist, under the auspices of the 
Schubert Club, and Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist, presented by Edmund A. Stein. 

Miss Hess, making her début, gave a 
program that was eagerly heard by pi- 
anists and musicians in general. Be- 
ginning with Mozart’s Sonata in A she 
proceeded with César Franck’s Prélude, 
Aria and Finale, and included De Falla’s 
“Cubana” and “Andaluza,” Granados’ 
“Maja et le Rossignol” and.works by 
Chopin. Her interpretations were voted 
models of clarity, and of tonal and dy- 
namic color. 

The usual sold out house greeted Mr. 
Kreisler, and the usual persistence of a 
Kreisler audience resulted in several ad- 
ditions to the printed program which, in 
itself, was rich, varied and delightful. 
Handel’s A Major Sonata was played by 
Mr. Kreisler and Carl Lamson as the 
opening number, followed in effective se- 
quence by Bach’s Prélude in E and Ga- 
votte, Bruch’s G Minor Concerto and a 
final group in which was the Melody by 
Charles G. Dawes. Other numbers were 
Mr. Kreisler’s arrangements of F. 
Knight Logan’s “Pale Moon,” Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and the 
Melodv taken from the Largo of Dvo- 
rak’s “New World’ Symphony. 

An event made memorable by the ap- 
pearance, as assisting soloist, of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, was the twelfth con- 
cert by the Minneapolis Symphony, Henri 
Verbrugghen conducting. The audience 
seemed altogether happy in the orches- 
tral numbers, Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz,” Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony and Schelling’s “Victory Ball.” 
The second part of the program was 
given over to Mme. Zeisler, who was 
greeted by a fanfare from the orchestra 
and by the members rising in her honor. 
Chopin’s Concerto, No. 2, was Mme. 
Zeisler’s principal number, superbly 
played, and followed by encore numbers 
of exceeding charm. 

The Schubert Club gave its annual 
American composers’ matinée before an 
audience filling Junior Pioneer Hall. 
Francis Richter, pianist, played Cad- 
man’s Sonata in A, MacDowell’s Concert 
Etude and an improvisation on an orig- 
inal theme called for from the audience. 
Mr. Richter’s playing was distinguished 
by an accuracy of technic the more re- 
markable for his blindness, a searching 


understanding and, in his improvisation, 
an impressive and admirable creative 
ability. Two St. Paul composers were 
represented in a group of songs sung by 
Mrs. F. L. Paetzold, a soprano of dis- 
tinct charm, with Mrs. G. C. Bookstaver 
at the piano. N. B. Abbott, critic of the 
St. Paul Daily News, was represented as 
a composer in two songs, “Dead Petals 
in the Grass” and “Oriole.” Margaret 
Stevens’ “Smilin’ in His Sleep” and “My 
Garden” were also used. Other numbers 
were Lily Strickland’s “Mornin’ on ze 
Bayou,” Harriet Ware’s “Iris,” David 
Proctor’s “There Is a Garden,” and Rob- 
ert Terry’s “The Answer.” 


LEMARE OPENS ORGAN IN 
CHATTANOOGA AUDITORIUM 








Large Audience Attends Dedicatory Re- 
cital—Organist Honored by Musi- 
cians at Banquet 


CHATTANOOGA, March 14.—The large 
organ in Chattanooga’s Memorial Audi- 
torium was dedicated with a recital by 
Edwin Lemare, city organist. About 
6000 persons, it was estimated, gathered 
for the event. The fine qualities of the 
new instrument were well brought out 
in a program of a popular nature, which 
included, however, a Toccata and Fugue 
by Bach. 

The clarity and ease of the organist’s 
playing roused the enthusiasm of his 
auditors. Mr. Lemare included in his 
program his own Scherzo, Fugue and 
Andantino, as well as transcriptions of 
songs of the South. 

The new organ is an Austin four- 
manual, with ninety-six speaking stops. 
It has been installed over the stage and 
the console is in the left-hand stage box. 
There will be public recitals every Sun- 
day afternoon until June, and these 
events will be resumed in September as 
a permanent feature of Chattanooga’s 
music, 

A banquet was given in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lemare by the Chattanooga 
Music Club at the Hotel Patten on the 
previous evening. Among the 150 per- 
sons present were city officials and 
prominent citizens, including many resi- 
dent musicians. Addresses of welcome 
to the organist were made, and Mr. Le- 
mare gave a brief outline of the musical 
program which he contemplates for the 
city. Howarp L. SMITH. 





Albertina Rasch and a company of 
twenty-five assisting artists, with Max 
Rabinovitch at the piano, will give a 
program of dances in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on April 7. The proceeds 
of the concert will be donated for dance 
scholarships. 


FOUR NEW SONGS 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


FLOWERS OF FORGETFULNESS 
High, in Eb; Med., in C 


MOON-FLOWER 


High, in D; Med., in Bb 


STARRY WATERS 


High, in E; Med., in C 


WILD SWEET LAND 


High, in Ab; Med., in F 


Prices Are Net 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Order of your local dealer. 


























IN NEW YORK THROUGH AUGUST 25th 





Address: MISS E. LEWIS, Secretary. 


ARTHUR 


PHILIP 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


HAROLD BRYSON, Associate Teacher | 


Studios 801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Telephone Circle 1350 | 
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Flute Notes Paint Vivid Pictures in 
Art Course of Philadelphia Schools 


“ 
JHILADELPHIA, March 14.—Using 
i flute music to teach appreciation of 
painting is a phase of a new pedagogic 
yethod employed by Dr. Theodore M. 
Dillaway, director of art in the public 
schools of this city. Dr. Dillaway, who 
believes that music and other arts can 
find a common basis of interpretation, 


groups paintings about him on the lec- 
ture platform and plays various airs on 
his instrument. After each number the 
pupils pick out the picture which to them 
best interprets the spirit df the music. 
It is a fascinating game, into which 
they enter with zest. 

The purpose underlying this unique 
combination course is to cultivate an 
appreciation of art in more than one 
phase, according to Dr. Dillaway. While 
conceding that not every pupil can be- 
come an artist, he feels that development 
of a well-rounded artistic sense in the 
children should receive more considera- 
tion. 

“One of the most striking features of 
the lessons,” said Dr. Dillaway, “is the 
unanimity among the pupils. They 
make their decisions quickly and with 
great conviction. Suggestions that per- 
haps another picture would do as well 
for a certain tune find little agreement. 

“In the lessons, suppose, for example, 
that I play a work with a strong emo- 
tional appeal, such as the ‘William Tell’ 
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Overture of Rossini. The children turn 
to pictures of the romantic school, pic- 
tures with intense reds and oranges or 
sharp contrasts of light and shade. 


Correlating Music and Color 


“Then I try a lively air. ‘La Cin- 
quantaine’ by Gabriel Marie is one I 
often play. The pupils immediately 
pick out an autumn scene in bright 
colors. As for a lullaby, such as the 
Berceuse from ‘Jocelyn’ by Godard, they 
are not quite sure how it shall be classed 
as music, saying it is neither sad nor 
jolly, but they unhesitatingly turn to 
sunsets or quiet evening scenes in their 
interpretation of it. 

“Light airy tunes—‘Chase of the But- 
terflies,’ for example—result in the se- 
lection of a daisy scene, or perhaps apple 
trees in blossom. A rousing march al- 
ways is paired with a picture in which 
red is the dominant color.” 

In connection with this work it is in- 
teresting to note that Nino Ronchi, 
Italian painter, has been engaged for 
several years in putting down music in 
colors. Mr. Ronchi, who is now in New 
York, is said to have painted an inter- 
pretation of American jazz, in addition 
to portraying the music of Wagner, 
Chopin and Debussy. He works from 
the creative end to further the subject 
in which Dr. Dillaway is interested, the 
inter-relation of the two arts. 

WILLIAM W. BOLTON. 





ALBANY HAILS SYMPHONY 


Koussevitzky Makes First Appearance 
With Boston Players 


ALBANY, N. Y.—March 14.—Albanians 
heard the Boston Symphony in the Capi- 
tal Theater for the first time, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, and the applause 
that greeted each number was a tribute 
to the conductor as well as an apprecia- 


tion of the program. Ravel’s arrangement 
of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition” was the opening number, and 
was a new work to the greater part of 
the audience. Boccherini’s Symphony in 
C, Dukas’ “La Peri” and the prelude 
to “Meistersingers” completed the pro- 
gram. 

Carlos Dinova, Albany baritone, a 
pupil of Enrico Rosati of New York, 
made his first appearance in concert on 
Thursday evening in Vincentian Hall, 
winning the approval of his audience. 
Others who participated in the concert 
were Giuseppe Barsotti, tenor; Alesan- 
dra Maud Rosati, violinist, and Stuart 
Swart, pianist. 

Estelle Bayne of Albany has returned 
from Europe, where she has been study- 
ing the violin for many years. She has 
given recitals in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Sweden and Holland. At Stock- 
holm Miss Bayne played for the King 
and Queen. She will make her New 
York début next autumn. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Merle Alcock to Sing in Europe 


Merle Alcock, contralto, has been re- 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for the season of 1925-1926. Miss 
Alcock has postponed her European trip 
until the end of May in order to make 
a number of appearances in concert, 
recital and at music festivals. Her op- 
eratic season next year will again con- 
siderably lessen her concert season, 
giving her time for only a limited tour 
in October and another tour from the 
middle of April, 1926. While in Europe 
Miss Aleock will sing in London, Paris 
and in Germany. 





Cecilia Hansen Will Visit Pacific Coast 
Again Next Season 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, will make her 
third American tour next season. Miss 
‘ansen will open her season in Minne- 
apolis, appearing there as soloist with 
‘he Minneapolis Symphony. She has 
already been engaged for a number of 
Pacific Coast appearances next season, 

r success there being one of the events 

the far West this year. 





Vladimir Drozdoff to Make Début as 
Pianist 
Vladimir Drozdoff, Russian pianist, 


Will make his American début in piano 
recital at Town Hall on Tuesday eve- 


ning, April 16. He will include on his 
program several of his compositions, 
several pieces by Moussorgsky, a sonata 
by Scriabin, his own version of the 
Schumann-Liszt “Spring Night” and the 
Bach-Liszt Fantasie and Fugue for Or- 
gan in G Minor, the Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
“Alceste’ and a Bach-Liszt variation. 





Brailowsky Booked for Cuban Appear- 
ance on Way to South America 


Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pian- 
ist who has been achieving success in 
this country on his first American tour, 
will include Cuba on his spring tour 
through the Latin-American countries. 
His farewell appearance for the season 
will be as soloist with the New York 
Symphony in Aeolian Hall March 22, 
when he will play the Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo, Bruno Walter conducting. Mr. 
Brailowsky leaves for his engagements 
in Mexico immediately after this con- 
cert, and from Mexico he will go to 
Cuba and then to South America, where 
he is already booked for forty concerts. 
From there he will go to Paris for a short 
time to give some long deferred recitals 
and will return to this country about 
Oct. 15, opening his second American 
tour in Buffalo on Oct. 21. One of the 
features of Mr. Brailowsky’s tour has 
been the demand for reappearances. In 
Minneapolis, for instance, he gave two 
recitals before sold-out houses and has 
been engaged to play there on Nov. 6 
and 7 with the Minneapolis Symphony. 





Josef Hofmann Will Close Wolfsohn 
Subscription Concert Series 


The tenth and last Wolfsohn subscrip- 
tion concert of the season will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
March 28, when Josef Hofmann will give 
his second and last piano recital of the 
season in New York. Mr. Hofmann will 
include on his program on this occasion 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E Minor, a 
Chopin group including the Nocturne in 
E Flat, three Liszt numbers and his 
own Theme, Variations and Fugue. 





Harold Samuel to Give Three Recitals in 
New York Next Season 


Harold Samuel, English pianist, who 
made a great success in New York, Bos- 
ton and other places where he appeared 
during the two weeks he was in this 
country last fall, will return to America 
in January. He will give three piano 
recitals in New York and three in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Samuel has been engaged to 
play a Bach concerto with the Society 
of the Friends of Music on Jan. 10. 





Mabel Garrison will sail for the Orient 
on March 28, leaving Seattle on the 
President McKinley of the Admiral 
Oriental Line. She will give her first 
concert in the Far East at Shanghai on 
April 17, going to Tokio for six recitals 
at the Imperial Theater. 


Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 
inc... | 


Shows 


é 


the Way 


Courses for 1925-1926 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


WHY NOT HAVE A 
COURSE IN YOUR 
CITY? 


Artists Now Booking 
For 1925-1926 


Sopranos: 


Inez Barbour 
Lucrezia Bori 
Bertha Farner 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Maria Kurenko 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
‘Elisabeth Rethberg 
Joan Ruth 

Mildred Seeba 
Louise Homer Stires 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Charles Hackett 
Edward Johnson 
Allen McQuhae 


Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 
Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 


Kathryn Meisle 





Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Dai Buell 

Josef Hofmann 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Nikolai Orloff 

John Powell 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Olga Samaroff 
Harold Samuel 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 


Violinists: 


Jascha Heifetz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 


Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


— TRIO 


FELIX SALMOND 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
HAROLD SAMUEL 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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GEORGE 


MORGAN 


Baritone 

















‘Was eagerly greeted by a 


large audience” _ N.Y. World 


and 


‘Made a striking impression” 


N. Y. American 


because 


‘He displayed true musical dignity. Real dignity. In 
the last number of the group he touched the—shall I 
say—second theme, or second mood, with tones that 
were of very beautiful quality. This singer showed 


unmistakably vocal surety.”—Theodore Stearns in 


New York Telegraph. 


“He has an extraordinarily sensitive appreciation of 
the moods of his songs and the breadth of tone and 
authority to express it. And, above all the languors of 
these moods, his voice held the emotional certainty 
which brings out their true significance.” —New York 
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‘‘Revelation in ensemble’ 


Syracuse Post-Standard 








‘Nothing finer has been 


heard here this season” 
Harvey B. Gaul—Pittsburgh Post 





“Did ever chamber-music flow so liquidly, so sponta- 
neously, so delightfully, as this?”—-New York Herald 
Tribune. 








“A concert of extraordinary charm, musicianship of a 
superb quality, underlying great sensitiveness in inter- 
pretation.” —St. Paul Pioneer. 











“Hans Letz and his able associates gave a recital of 
many virtues and many excellences last night. We 
have heard the Letz Quartet before and we have always 
found things to admire in their playing and last night 
was no exception. For firmness of outline, delicacy of 
form, and finesse in shading, nothing finer has been 
heard here this season.”—Harvey B. Gaul, Pittsburgh | 
Post. | 


























Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 


AEOLIAN HALL 
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NEW SEATTLE CHOIR GIVES HADLEY WORK 





- Pinafore” Sung by Resident 
Artists— Two Clubs 


Heard in “Samson” 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, March 14.—The Orpheon So- 
ety, Seattle’s youngest women’s chorus, 
made its début in a program including 
iladley’s “Legend of Granada,” at the 


Ase 


Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, un- 
der the baton of Edwin Fairbourn. Mrs. 
Theo D. Callahan was the accompanist, 
and the soloists were Robert Norton, 
baritone; Gladys Mougin, soprano; and 
Ruby Ohman, contralto, the latter two 
being members of the club. Incidental 
solos were sung by Mrs. L. L. Smith, 
Albertine Sasse Wood, Mrs. Paul D. 
Mackie and Winifred Johnston Nelson. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” was presented un- 
der the stage direction of Robert’ Lee 
Braswell. The Rev. Cleveland Klei- 
hauer took the part of Sir Joseph Porter. 
The cast and chorus was supported by 
the Howe College of Music Orchestra, 
conducted by James Hamilton Howe. 

Handel’s oratorio “Samson” was sung 
at the First Presbyterian Church by the 
Amphion Society and the Ladies’ Lyric 
Club, forming a combined chorus under 
the leadership of Graham Morgan. Ar- 
ville Belstad was at the piano, and Dr. 
Franklin Sawyer Palmer was organist. 
The soloists were Daniel O’Brien, tenor; 
Esther M. Pearce, ‘soprano; Amy New- 
ton Adams, alto; W. H. Gerrard, bass; 
Elmer Eckart, bass, and Eugene W. 
Rice, tenor. The chorus, which num- 
bered about 150 voices, gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the work. 

The Spargur String Quartet recently 
completed its series of four concerts at 


the Olympic Hotel. The program of the 
last Mozart’s C Major Quartet; Dvorak’s 
F Major Quartet, Op. 96; and small 
numbers of Bridge and Ravel. Per- 
sonnel of this ensemble includes John 
Spargur and Albany Ritchie, violins; E. 
Hellier Collens, viola; and George Kirch- 
ner, ’cello. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club presented as 
an extra number to their regular course 
a recital by Sergei Rachmaninoff. A 
capacity house greeted the noted com- 
poser and pianist. 

The Phi Mu Alpha men’s honorary 
music fraternity of the University of 
Washington gave its annual American 
composers’ concert at Meany Hall. The 
participants were Jean Kantner, Ed- 
ward McKenzie, Verner Delaney, George 
Bailey and Charles Hamm. 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented Bea- 
trice Meeker and Rhea Kessler in a joint 
piano recital, the seventh of the present 
season’s series. 

Polish, Bohemian and Hungarian mu- 
sic occupied La Bohéme Music Club at 
its February meeting. The program 
was given by Lulu Shephard Fcllieen, 
Violet K. Ball, Mrs. J. S. Harrison, Mrs. 
Harry Cone and Mrs. Roderick Dunbar. 

Peter Meremblum, new head of the 
violin department of the Cornish School, 
former pupil of Leopold Auer, was heard 
in recital, assisted at the piano by John 
Hopper and Mme. Seregeiva. 

Frederick Dixon, pianist, was pre- 
sented in concert recently. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Russell F. Thrapp, 
soprano; Karl Horn, violin; and Mrs. 
Floyd Oles, accompanist. 

The Seattle Madrigal Society led by 
Thirza Cawsey, gave a concert, with the 
assistance of John F. Alleman, violinist, 
and Florence McGinnis, reader. 

Among recent recitals that claimed 
appreciative audiences were those given 
by the pupils of Katherine Robinson, Ora 
Kirby Barkhuff and Mildred Langer. 





CALIFORNIA PLAYERS IN 
FINE ORCHESTRAL LIST 


Music League Symphony Led by Alloo 
—Berkeley Association Sponsors 
Two-Piano Program 


BERKELEY, CAL., March 14.—The Cali- 
fornia Music League Symphony, under 
Modeste Alloo, was acclaimed in a re- 
cent concert in Harmon Gymnasium. 
This group of young players is repaying 
its leader with painstaking and fine 


loyalty. It has come to be a real force 
in the community. Its latest program 
was most ambitious, including Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D, Brahms’ “Academic” Over- 
ture and Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture. 
Ellen Edwards, resident pianist, gave an 
excellent account of herself in the Bee- 
thoven Concerto No. 5, with orchestral 
accompaniment. She is a good ensemble 
player, with poetry of tone and sure 
rhythmie sense. 

The Berkeley Musical Association pre- 

sented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in 
a recital for two pianos in Harmon Gym- 
nasium. They played works by Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saéns, Clementi, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi, Arensky, Berners and Chab- 
rier. The audience manifested extreme 
interest and appreciation throughout the 
program. Mr. Pattisons arrangement of 
“Arkansaw Traveler” was most effec- 
tive and had to be repeated. Encores 
were generously given. 
_ The Berkeley Piano Club gave two 
interesting recent programs. An Ameri- 
can program was presented by Grace 
Becker, ’cellist, as guest artist and com- 
poser; Mrs. Willis Collins, vocalist; Mary 
Catherine Glenn, pianist and composer, 
and a trio made up of Natalie Bigelow, 
Grace Becker and Claire MacClure. A 
Scandinavian program was given by 
Mrs. M. C. Paulinn, pianist; Winifred 
Forbs, violinist, and Mrs. Herbert 
Avery, pianist. A. F. SEE. 





\merican Women Composers Are 
Honored in Washington 


VASHINGTON, March 14.—A _ charm- 
ing Sunday afternoon tea was given 
the District of Columbia League 


American Pen Women recently, 
Wien Mrs. Walter E. Hilton, chairman 
ol music, arranged a program of works 
oy American women composers. Helen 
Fetter, music editor of the Washington 
Stir, gave “thumb nail sketches” of 
Composers represented, among whom 

Mana Zucca, Gena Branscombe, 


W 
catl Curran, Mary Turner Salter, 





Harriet Ware, Lily Strickland Anderson, 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. The Monday 
Morning Music Club, under Mrs. Hilton, 
sang music by these writers. Members 
of the club participating in this program 
were Mrs. Elliot Woods, Mrs. Culbert- 
son, Mrs. John Bellinger, Mrs. Peake, 
Mrs. Erwin, Mrs. Julilin, Mrs. Smed- 
bing, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Gower, Mrs. 
Tulis; altos, Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Carr, 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Short and Miss Ed- 
wards. 


SALVILIN TERRE HAUTE 


Baptist Orchestra and Students Give 
Programs of Interest 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., March 14.—A harp 
recital was given recently by Alberto 
Salvi at the Normal Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Normal Society. A 
large audience greeted the artist with 
enthusiastic applause. Several encores 
were added to the program. 

The orchestra of the Baptist Church, 
made up of twenty-five players led by 
Mrs. Victor Miller, gave an excellent 
program before a large audience, which 
warmly appreciated the performance. 
Emerson Van Cleave, violinist, with 
Ruth Patton at the piano, played a 
Handel Suite, and the artists were re- 
called for two encores. 

The February recital of the Music 
Club was given by advanced students, 
Myrtle Brown, Maurine Denny, Edris 
Steventon, Nettie Morwood, Ruth Patton, 
Mary Heaton, pianists; Mr. Van Cleave, 
violinist; Ned Kerr and Cleo Whitford, 
vocalists, acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. 

The following pupils of L. Eva Alden 
appeared in a piano recital at the Rose 








Home: Alice Peters, Helen Eggleston, 
Estelle Lubin, Ruth Gran, Virginia 
Pierce, Virginia Acher, Lois Cook, 


Deneta Sankey, Mary Alice Hale, Mary 
Niblack, Mildred Jacks, Mary Pentecost, 
Ruth Ratton and Mary Watson. Mr. 
Van Cleave, violinist, was the assisting 
artist, with Miss Patton at the piano. 
L. EvA ALDEN. 


Lieut. Riemer Will Lead Legion Band 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—Lieut. 
Charles Riemer, commander of Stuart 
Wolcott Post, American Legion, has been 
chosen leader of the newly organized 
band of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of the Legion. An orchestra has 
also been formed. Both band and or- 
chestra will be under the supervision of 
George Washington Post, the largest 
Legion post in Washington. 
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THEO KARLE 


‘One of the Worlds Great Voices” 


This season Theo Karle has made the greatest 
successes of his career. He has toured from the 
Pacific coast to New England, receiving always 
the most favorable press notices and expressions 
of approval from the concert managers for 
whom he has sung. 





Some comments from his Seattle concert 
of September 17th, 1924 


“Theo Karle continues to grow in artistic attainment. With 
his potent assets of youth, fine natural genius, sound training 
and that intangible quality we ‘call personality, it is reasonable 
to expect that there are even greater heights ahead of him. Last 
night an audience overflowed the seats and stood in the aisles to 
hear Mr. Karle’s first concert of his new season. 

“Theo Karle’s artistic strides in the last few seasons have been 
long and sure. His voice is richer, his tones are surer, his shad- 
ings more subtle, his diction finer, and his manner more unas- 
sumingly gracious. 

“In ‘Care Selve,’ by Handel, with which he opened his pro- 
gram, the strength and richness of his voice were finely evidenced. 
As a nice contrast he sang ‘Passing By’ and ‘Ill Sail Upon the 
Dogstar,’ both by Purcell, with delicate feeling for their exquisite 
whimsy. 

“Two songs by Brahms were high spots in his second group 
and probably showed most effectively of all his selections the 
strength of the art of Theo Karle. 

** “Salut, Demeure, Chaste et Pure,’ from ‘Faust,’ gave proof 
of definite dramatic power. His last two groups were entirely in 
English.”’—Seattle Times. 


* * * 


“Mr. Karle sang to a capacity house last night which gave him 
a veritable ovation after each number. 

“Theo Karle has a lyric tenor of unusual beauty. His tones, 
clear and firm, are mellow and of an exquisite texture. His voice 
is well placed and his enunciation perfect. He sings with the 
utmost ease, with warmth and intense feeling, and his voice, 
which has developed and matured, is a joy to all who hear him.” 
—Seatile Star. 


Now BOOKING 





Exclusive Management 
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CECILE 
DE HORVATH 


“MASTER OF PIANO and CROWD” 


EAST 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Miss de Horvath’s audience displayed 
UNFLAGGING ENTHUSIASM and ap- 
plauded warmly her performance of 
the Glazounoff Sonata in B flat minor. 
Miss de Horvath demonstrated in it 
her ADMIRABLE COMMAND OF 
PIANO PYROTECHNICS, FEEL- 
ING OF EMOTIONAL CONTENT and 
FLUID PIANISTIC SPEECH. Chopin’s 
Polonaise in B flat was an EXCEP- 
TIONAL bit of playing from the stand- 
point of VIRTUOSITY.” 

—New York Sun, Jan. 21 1925. 
CECILE DE HORVATH PLEASES IN 
EXTENSIVE Any AMB:TIOUS PRO- 
GRAM (headline). “A pianist of 
CONSIDERABLE ATTAINMENT, Miss 
Cecile de Horvath gaVe an interesting 
recital yesterday afternoon. Her pro- 
gram was extensive and ambitious. 
The first group gave the test of her 
powers and found her at her best. She 
differentiated her composers _intelli- 
gently. The Liszt Ballade with which 
she started, was played in good form, 
an EFFERVESCENT, BRILLIANT 
TECHNIQUE joined to a sense of its 
POETICAL MOMENTS; a Bourree of 
Bach was given neatly and with cheer- 
ful expressiveness; a Gluck melody 
was found CHARMING, while a sonata 
by Glazounoff and the RICH EMO- 
TIONAL STYLE of the Russian com- 
poser. The Ballade of Debussy was 


most taking.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 21, 1925. 


MME. DE HORVATH PLAYS UN- 
CONVENTIONAL PROGRAM (head- 
line). “As before Mme. de Horvath 
played as a skilled, thoroughly com- 
petent pianist, AT HOME IN RAPID 
PASSAGES AND WHERE TECHNI- 
CAL DIFFICULTIES WERE MOST 
RAMPANT, playing with spirit and 
expressive ability.” 

—F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 21, 1925. 

“Despite the furious storm a large 
audience attended the event and EN- 
THUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED Mme. 


de Horvath.” 
—New York American, Jan. 21, 1925. 


MIDDLE WEST 


“Memories of CARRENO, ZEISLER, were sug- 
gested by her intensely dramatic, temperamen- 
tal performance. Electrified and astonished 


her spellbound audience. 
—Elgin (1ll.) Daily News, Jan. 6, 1925. 


“SHE’S MASTER OF PIANO AND CROWD. 
TECHNIQUE IS FLAWLESS. RENDITION 
OF SONATA IS MARVELLOUS (headline). 
Thrilled audience of 1000.” 

—Manhattan Morning Chronicle, Manhattan (Kansas), 
Nov. 14, 1924, 

“Brilliancy, fascinating touch, inimitable 
rhythm, thundering climaxes. It is to be hoped 
that she will be with us again for a return en- 


gagement.”’ 
—Ellis County News, Hays, Kansas, Nov. 20, 1924. 


“One of the most beautiful and pleasing con- 


certs of the entire year.” 
De Kalb Daily Chronicle, Aug. 26, 1924. 


Return Date 

“Played with such poetry and imagination 
that she SWEPT HER AUDIENCE OFF ITS 
FEET.” 

—Ludington (Mich.) Daily News, Aug. 22, 1924. 
“One may have heard the Paganini-Liszt 
Etude played by some six foot masculine 
pianist but they never heard an interpretation 
of greater strength and beauty than that of 


last evening.”’ 
—Webster City (lowa) Daily News, Dec. 18, 1924. 











CECILE DE HORVATH 


PIANIST 





“You may take my personal 
guarantee that no more popular 
piano recital can be given by 
anyone than one presented by 
Miss de Horvath. We will cer- 
tainly bring her back to Quincy 
at some future date. She is still 
referred to as one of our leading 
attractions. I know we will not 
experience any box office trou- 
bles when we do so. We pre- 
sented her on our concert course 
with Josef Lhevinne, Flonzaley 
Quartette, Florence Macbeth, 
and she was not out of her ele- 
ment. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to recommend her as a very 
great artist.”°—A. B. Musholt, 
local manager, Quincy, IIl., Jan. 


26, 1925. 


Photo iy Daguerre 














RE-ENGAGEMENTS THE FINAL PROOF 


SOUTH 


MME. DE HORVATH DELIGHTS 
AUDIENCE OF 1500 (headline). 
“Gives a performance that ranks her 
as the foremost of our women pianists 
and shoulder to shoulder with those 
of the opposite sex.” 


—Park City Daily News, Bowling Green (Ky.), 
Nov. 11, 1924. 


Return Date 


BRILLIANT YOUNG GENIUS 
THRILLS LARGE AUDIENCE AT 
HER THIRD ENGAGEMENT HERE 
(headline). “No pianist has ever 
visited Henderson-Brown who has so 
thoroughly inspired and impressed 
her audience as Mme. de Horvath.” 


—The Siftings-Herald, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Jan. 29, 1925. 


Return Date 


“Charming personality, brilliance, the 
interpretative ability that has won her 
the reputation of being one of the 
FOREMOST WOMEN PIANISTS.” 


—Fort Worth Record (Texas), Jan. 30, 1925. 


Return Date 


“We join with Mme. de Horvath’s 
many admirers in wishing her a 
SPEEDY RETURN.” 


—The Free Press, Poplarville (Miss.), Feb. 12, 
1925. 


“OVERWHELMED HER AUDIENCE. 
Most enthusiastically received. A very 
interesting and charming little person 
besides being the GREAT ARTIST 
THAT SHE Is.” 

—Laurel (Miss.) Leader Feb. 3, 1925. 


FAR WEST 


“PIANIST THRILLS BIG AUDIENCE (head- 
line). Undoubtedly the best concert ever given 


in Gunnison.” 
—Gunnison (Col.) News Champion, Nov. 28, 1924. 


- 


“Her playing is impressive even to those whose 
knowledge of music is superficial and to the 
student of music her playing is an inspiration 
bound to leave its mark.” 

—Billings (Montana) Gazette, Dec. 13, 1924. 


CECILE DE HORVATH TRIUMPHS WITH 
PIANO NUMBERS. 

—(Headline in Denver Times, Nov. 21, 1924.) 
“Played with dash, outstanding charm and sen- 
sitive understanding.” 

—Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Col., Nov. 21, 1924. 


“I want to tell you how charmed we were 
with Madame de Horvath. She is a little musi- 
cal wonder and her personality is charming, 
exactly what we wanted for our concert. I 
thank you for introducing us to her. We hope 
we may try it again sometime.” 

—Virginia H. Corbett, Dean of Women, Colorado Agri- 
cultural Cellege, Fort Collins, Col., Nov. 28, 1924. 


“Made the piano THRILL TO HER VERY 
TOUCH.” 


—Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain, Nov. 22, 1924. 


“One of the Greatest Women Pianists in the World!” 


BALDWIN PIANO 


WELTE-MIGNON RECORDS 


Management CLARENCE E. CRAMER, 1102-03 Auditorium Theatre Bldg., Chicago 
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Give “Gioconda,” “Boris” and 
“Tannhauser with Bril- 


liant Casts 
By Cora E. Behrends 


DALLAS, TEX., March 14.—The Chicago 
Civie Opera in its series in Dallas pre- 
ited three works with the most bril- 


sen 
liant success, attracting crowded houses, 


with many standees, on March 2 and 3. 
Since the Coliseum is no longer available, 
it was impossible to find a suitable build- 
ing large enough, but the Majestic Thea- 
ter, With a seating capacity of 2800, was 
chosen. 

“Gioconda” was given on Monday 
night, with Rosa Raisa in the title rdéle. 
She sang with authority and acted con- 
vincingly. The part of Enzo was sung 
by Charles Marshall, who gave a fine 
impersonation and sang with fine phras- 
ing; his upper tones were especially 
vibrant and pleasing. Augusta Lenska 
was effeetive as La Cieca and charming 
in concerted numbers. Alexander Kip- 
nis’ rich bass voice and ease of action 
won distinct approval. Flora Perini as 
Laura disclosed a rich dramatic voice 
and fine sense of drama. Giacomo 
Rimini was convincing in the role 
of Barnaba. Others in the cast were 
Antonio Cortis, Ludovico Oliviero, Dé- 
siré Défrére and Gildo Morelato. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted one of the best or- 
chestras ever heard here. There were 
many curtain calls. 

On Tuesday afternoon “Boris Godou- 
noff’ was the bill. Feodor Chaliapin in 
the title réle was given an ovation, so 
vivid was his portrayal, so masterful his 
delivery and so resonant his voice. Those 
present will never forget the harrowing 
death scene of Boris. Gladys Swarthout 
as Feodor sang and acted splendidly. 
Miss Lenska found much favor in the 
role of Marina. Antonio Cortis as 
Dimitrt deserves special mention. Ed- 
ward Cortreuil as Varlaam, Virgilio 
Lazzari as Pimenn, Miss Perini as the 
Nurse, Alice D’Hermanoy as the Inn- 


| keeper, Romeo Boscacci as the Simpleton 


and Elizabeth Kerras as Zenia all con- 
tributed vocally and histrionically to the 
performance. Others in the cast were 


~ CHICAGOANS HEARD IN DALLAS SERIES 


José Mojica as Shuisky, Mr. Oliviero as 
Missail and in other parts, William Beck, 
Louis Derman, Mr. Morelato and Mr. 
Nicolich. Mr. Polacco led the marvelous 
score to much acclaim. 

“Tannhauser,” with all its splendor of 
scenery and fine orchestral effects, was 
sung on Tuesday evening. Forrest 
Lamont in the title réle acquitted him- 
self with distinction and sang with an 
intensity and breadth of tone and a 
clarity. of diction that were gratifying. 
Olga Forrai as Elisabeth was most 
satisfying. Cyrena Van Gordon was an 
ideal Venus, and Joseph Schwarz as 
Wolfram was excellent vocally. Mr. 
Kipnis showed his ability as Hermann, 
and Elizabeth Kerr sang the Shepherd’s 
music. The cast was well balanced and 
the singing of a high order. Henry G. 
Weber, conductor, won much favor. 

Mason - MacDonald, managers, had 
charge of the ticket sale. Much credit 
is owing to Herbert Marcus, chairman 
of the Dallas Civic Grand Opera Com- 
pany and of the Grand Opera Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
worked untiringly and_ unceasingly 
against many obstacles for the ‘success 
of the series. In spite of the fact that 
poor houses have been the rule for most 
of the concerts and in the face of an 
almost certain deficit, he and his co- 
workers determined to have an opera sea- 
son. 

Through his efforts Charles D. Isaac- 
son of New York, writer and lecturer, 
was brought here in advance for a series 
of lectures and talks before the various 
organizations of the city, and so graphic- 
ally did he depict the story of each opera 
that great interest was aroused and the 
influence of his work had much to do 
with the success. 

Impressive tree-planting services were 
held Saturday afternoon in the City Fed- 
eration Grove at Randall Park, when the 
Dallas Penwomen dedicated a tree in 
honor of the president of the club, Mrs. 
Cora E. Behrends. ° 

Elmer Scott, executive secretary of 
the Dallas Civie Federation, delivered 
an address on the civic significance of 
tree planting. Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox, 
first vice-president of the Penwomen, 
dedicated the tree, paying a tribute to 
Mrs. Behrends, who has been a teacher 
of voice and piano in Dallas for twenty- 
five years. 





LEVITZKI STIRS NASHVILLE 





Scottish Rite Masons Organize Male 
Chorus of 100 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14.—Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, appeared before an ap- 
treciative audience in Ryman Auditorium 
recently, giving a program that dis- 
played nis dazziing technic. The Bach- 
Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor and the “Alceste’” Gavotte by 
Gluck-Brahms were followed by Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.” A Cho- 
pin group, superbly played, consisted of 
the F Sharp Impromptu, the “Butterfly” 
Study, the “Black-Key” Etude, the Pre- 
lude, No. 23, in F and the Polonaise in 
A Flat. In another group Mr. Levitzki 
gave two of his own compositions, a 
Waltz in A, which he repeated in re- 
sponse to clamorous applause, and a 
number in which simple themes were 
brilliantly elaborated. Music by Liszt, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn and the Schu- 
bert-Tausig “Marche Militaire’ com- 
pleted the concert. 

The Scottish Rite Masons have or- 
ganized a male chorus of 100, with I. 
Milton Cook as leader and F. Arthur 
Henkel as organist. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 








Dakota Students in Song Tournament 


GRAND Forks, N. D., March 14.—Ap- 
proximately 1500 students took part in 
an All-University singing contest at the 
{ niversity of North Dakota recently. 
The Carney song contests is believed to 
be unique with the University of North 
Dakota. Four original songs are writ- 
‘en by each class and, under the direc- 
lon of a song leader, known as choregus, 
fach class practises the group singing 
of these songs in preparation for com- 
petition with the other classes. In the 
inal contest the Senior Class this year 
howed the greatest proficiency in the 
‘nging of its four songs and in the 
‘Singing of “Alma Mater,” and was 
awarded a $50 prize. The song leader 
°t cach class is chosen at the time of 
he regular class elections of the Uni- 
versity each year. The four choregi for 


1924-25 are: Hazel Walker, senior; 
Ronald Davies, junior; Harold Bangert, 
sophomore, and Clayton Watkins, fresh- 
man. LESLIE ERHARDT. 





Macon Audience Hails Young Soprano 


Macon, GA., March 14.—Mary Craig, 
lyric-coloratura soprano, was warmly ap- 
plauded by a large audience in her recent 
recital in the Wesleyan Auditorium. Ina 
program that included “O del mia amato 
ben” and “Spirate pur spirate” by Do- 
naudy, “Un bel di’ from Puccini’s 
“Butterfly,” “Im Kahne” by Grieg, 
“Mainacht” by Brahms, “Ils etaient trois 
petits chats blancs” by Pierné, and songs 
by Fourdrain, Ronald and Huerta, Miss 


Craig established herself as one of the 
most interesting singers heard recently. 
She was especially effective in her Italian 
songs in which her use of pianissimo on 
high notes, her smooth legato and sure 
staccato enabled her to obtain fine effects. 
Many encores were demanded. 





Roman Choir May Visit Mexico 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, March 14.— 
Frank W. Healy, San Francisco concert 
manager, who is now directing the first 
Australian-American tour of the Roman 
Choir, states that the organization may 
visit Mexico, as an invitation has come 
for their services. After giving two 
concerts in Oakland, Cal., including a 
program at the Italian Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, on March 1, the 
singers of the choir were rushed in taxi- 
cabs to Watsonville to sing there on 


March 2 and at San Jose on March 3. 
So much are the choristers in demand, 
Frank W. Healy, their manager, states. 
Future bookings are: Marysville, Chico, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Woodland, 
Modesto, Fresno, Santa Barbara, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 
CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA 


CHARLES BAKER 


PREMIER AUTHORITY ON ORATORIO, CHURCH MUSIC AND CONCERT REPERTORY 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN i100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, 
Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each 
consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor 
of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and 
Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon profes- 
sionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full de- 


tails in Summer Catalog. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS - FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14 
COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (fticase Musica!) Chicago, III. 
The Leading and Largest College of Music and FELIX BOROWSKI, President 


Dramatic Art in America. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Bush Conservatory Makes Ready for Record Summer Term 
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Kenneth M. Bradley, President, 
Forces Are Presented: 


HICAGO, March 14.—Plans for the 

summer course to be held at Bush 
Conservatory from June 29 to Aug. 8 
include many interesting features besides 
the master classes to be held by Frederic 
Lamond, known as a leading exponent 
of Beethoven’s piano works. Mr. La- 
mond’s work is to include master réper- 
toire classes in which he will examine 
the works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt and modern composers. Illustra- 
tions will be given by the famous pianist 


at each lecture. 
Among other items of special interest 








“Mr. Denton is an American 
pianist of fine and serious attain- 
ments. His playing bases itself 
primarily upon musicianship and 
intelligent interpretation. His 
serene and finished readings 
pleased an interested audience 


deeply.” 
New York American 
(Leonard Liebling) 


* * * 


unusual be- 
and 


“His concert was 
cause it had 
distinction of style; 
program was out of the 
because it did not attempt 


logic, unity, 
because its 
com- 
mon ; 
too much, and accomplished its 
plan with skill and completeness. 
Mr. Denton played with delight- 
ful clarity, with a musicianly 
sense of contrast 
fluent and assured technic.” 

New York Herald Tribune 


* a 


and style, with 


music Mr. Denton 


“Whatever 


undertakes to play is always pre- 


sented with musicianly taste. 
The works in which he per- 
formed were admirably inter- 
preted.” 

New York Sun 

Ak a a 

“To perform three concertos 
with ever-increasing  brilliancy 


was the achievement of Oliver 
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Denton.” 
New York Py St 
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and Edgar Nelson, 
Left to Right, Jan Chiapusso, 
Will Hold Master Classes as a Member of the Faculty This Summer, and Charles W. 
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Photo by Daguerre 
EXECUTIVES AND SOME 


Vice-President and Conductor, 


in the summer courses, one of the most 
important will be the work offered in 
the public school music department, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the 
Conservatory, states. Supervisors, di- 
rectors and teachers of public school 
music are expected to find in the work 
offered much that is of value and of aid 
in the furthering of their professional 
activity. Class instruction in piano, 
violin and orchestral instruments is an 
innovation and is noted by Mr. Bradley 
as evidence of the progressive spirit in 
which the Conservatory is directed. 

A large number of _ distinguished 
teachers will give courses during the 
summer. Helen Curtis, director of class 





* Dignified and, lofty music ..... 





Pianist and Head of the Piano Department; 


. 





Apeda Photo 


FACULTY MEMBERS OF CHICAGO INSTITUTION 


Are the Subjects of the First Two Photographs. 
Frederic Lamond, Well-Known Concert Pianist and Beethoven Interpreter, Who 
Clark, Head of the Voice Department 


piano teaching in the schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., and a pioneer teacher in this 
method of work, will conduct guest piano 
classes at Bush Conservatory. She has 
already won great distinction in this 
field, her class in Kansas City now total- 
ing 2500 students. 

C harles Espenshade, band and orches- 
tra instructor in the Englewood high 
school, Chicago, will have charge of the 
violin class methods course. 

Elmo Roesler, teacher of the band in- 
strument course in Gary, Ind., will con- 
duct the orchestral instruments classes. 

The public school music department 
will be under the direction of Lyravine 
Votaw. She will be assisted by Mrs. 


-an American 


pianist of fine and serious attainments.” 
New York American (Leonard Liebling) 

















OLIVER DENTON 


In a Special Program of THREE PIANO CONCERTOS WITH ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAM 


Johann é 


Concerto in E major.... 


“with string 


Concerto in D major, Op. 21..... 
with string orchestra, 


Concerto in B flat major, Op. 19......... 
orchestra, one flute, two 


two oboes and two horns 


bastian Bach (1685-1750) 


loseph Haydn (1732-1809) 


_Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) 


ob es, two bassoons and two horns 


MANAGEMENT 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 


STIEFF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


DUO-ART RECORDS 
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Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 


Three Prominent Members of the Teaching 


Homer Cotton of the New 
school, 


T. Day. 


Private and class instruction will have 
place in the 
Among the teachers 
Edgar 
Edgar A. 
Ella Spravka, 


the customary important 
summer curriculum, 
of piano are Jan Chiapusso, 
A. Nelson, Julie Rivé-King, 
Brazelton, Jeanne Boyd, 
John J. Blackmore and others. 


The voice department will be in charge 
of such well-known instructors and art- 
ists as Charles W. Clark, Arthur Middle- 
Phillips, 
Abernethy, 


ton, Boza Oumiroff, William 
Louis Kreidler, Emerson 





[Continued on page 33] 
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“He brought to the interpreta- 
tion of Bach his _ substantial 
equipment as a pianist, an ob- 
vious appreciation of form, and 


straightforward musical style 
Kach movement was given its 


proper style, the music was per- 
mitted its normal expression ac- 
cording to the indications of the 
In other words, Mr. 





composer. 
Denton proved his sincerity and 
the depth of his musicianship by 


refraining from anything that 
could come between the audience 


and the composer.” 
New York Times 

x * * 
“Mr. Denton’s auditors received 
him with steadily mounting cor- 
became 


diality, which eventually 


so insistent that he was obliged 
to play the Rondo of the Beetho- 


ven Concerto as an encore.” 


New York World 

e7.0Cle 
“This was an agreeable under- 
taking. One could focus on the 


piano, revel in the fluency and 
charm of the music.” 
New York Eve. World 
a * * 
“Mr. Denton has 


things better in recent years than 


played few 
the Hungarian Rondo of the 
Haydn 
sparkle of which he 
lightfully.”’ 

New York 


Concerto, the breezy 


caught - de- 
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Trier high 
Charles Espenshade and Oranne 
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HERTZ FORCES GIVE 
SUITE BY DOHNANYI 


De Reszke Singers Impress 
and Whiteman Orchestra 
Draws Great Throng 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 14.—Anthony 
Linden, flautist of the San Francisco 
Symphony, was the soloist at the eighth 
“Popular” Concert of the Hertz forces 
recently. Chaminade’s Concerto for 
flute was played with beauty of tone 
and technical skill. The orchestra was 
heard in Dohnanyi’s Suite Op. 19; de 
Greef’s “Four Flemish Folksongs”; 
Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and Liszt’s E 
Major Polonaise. 


The De Reszke Singers, Hardesty 
Johnson, Erwyn Mutch, Floyd Townsley, 
and Sigurd Nelson were presented in 
concert at the Fairmont Hotel by Alice 
Seckels recently, in the fifth of her 
Matinée Musicales. Well balanced and 
blended singing was displayed in songs 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Scott, Olm- 
stead, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Morley, 
3ennett, Hughes and Negro spirituals 
arranged by Burleigh. Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, was the assisting artist. 

Auditors of the most diverse musical 
tastes gathered in force to greet Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. Ross Gorman as soloist in 
Thomas’ “So This Is Venice” provoked 
guffaws of delight with his clever musi- 
cal drolleries, while Michael Pingitore 
dazzled the ear with his lightning mani- 
pulation of the banjo in Vincent Rose’s 
“Linger Awhile.” Harry Perrella, pian- 
ist, displayed digital facility in George 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” and an 
encore. number, and the _ orchestra 
achieved agreeable tonal effects in Victor 
Herbert’s Suite of Serenades. The audi- 
ence was lavish in its demonstrations of 
appreciation. Selby C. Oppenheimer 
managed the event, which was the first 
of a series of five local appearances of 
the Whiteman aggregation. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, achieved 
a distinct triumph at his second local 
concert here, which was given with 
packed seats, stage and aisles at the 
Columbia Theater recently. The 
splendid impression which the artist 
created the preceding Sunday was fully 
sustained. Mr. Hayes appeared under 
the management of the Elwyn Bureau. 

Faith Merriman, dramatic soprano, 
of this city, was heard in a song recital 
at the St. Francis Hotel. The program 
included songs by Brahms, Moussorgsky, 
Carpenter, Taylor, Strickland, Rossi, 
Pierné, Hahn, Georges and others. The 
singer showed poise, an agreeable voice 
and stage presence and a considerable 
ability to project the mood of the works. 
She was capably assisted by Elizabeth 
Alexander at the piano. Ida G. Scott 
arranged the event. 

Successful débuts were made recently 
by Hilda Claire Goldberg, pianist and 
pupil of Alan Bier, and by Bethel Stack, 
pianist and pupil of Malen Burnett. 
Miss Goldberg appeared at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel and Miss Stack at the Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

_Victor Lichtenstein of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, led the combined or- 
chestras of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations in a con- 
cert given in Native Sons Hall. The 
program included the first movement of 
Schupert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 








Hartford Hears Colonial Quartet 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 14.—The 
Artists’ Club presented the Colonial 
Quartet in a concert at the Center 
Chureh House recently. The quartet 
is composed of Maurice Wallen, first 
tenor; Raymond Grant, second tenor; 
Charles Beach, baritone, and Harry Coe 
Olmstead, bass, with Albert Stanley 
Usher as pianist. The work of the sing- 
ers was much appreciated. Several en- 
cores were demanded by the audience. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 


Robert Gayler Pupils Score at Lenten 
Musicale 


GREENWICH, CONN., March 14.—Mabel 
Lees, soprano, and Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, 
pils of Robert Gayler, New York vocal 
coach, and soloists of Christ Church, as- 
sisted by Sarah Posell, flautist, presented 
a delightful program here in the Masonic 
mple Auditorium recently. Mr. 
Anwyl sang “Cielo E Mar” from “Gio- 
Conda” and songs of Handel, Strauss, 





Higgins, Ries, Campbell-Tipton and 
Hammond. Miss Lees gave interestingly 
contrasted songs of La Forge, Cadman 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Together the 
artists were heard to advantage in the 
duet “Vogliatemi Bene” from “Madama 
Butterfly.” Miss Posell scored in her 
playing of Gluck’s “Orpheus” and also 
in flute obbligato for one of Miss Lees’ 
songs. Mr. Gayler accompanied the 
artists. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
PLANS SUMMER SESSION 








Special Features Included in Courses 
to Be Given by Faculty of 
Prominent Teachers 


CINCINNATI, March 14.—The summer 
session of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Bertha Baur, director, is offering many 
advantages to students who wish to make 
good use of the summer weeks. The fa- 
culty will include such musicians as 
Thomas James Kelly, who will conduct a 
master class in vocal culture; Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, piano and 
répertoire; John A. Hoffman, voice and 
répertoire; Karl Kirksmith, first ’cellist 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, ’cello and 
ensemble; Joseph Vito, first harpist of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, harp; Julian 
de Pulikowski, artist member of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, violin and répertoire; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Albert Berne, 
voice and répertoire; Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski, piano and ensemble; Clara Gre- 
gory Bridge, piano and harmony; Helen 
May Curtis, dramatic art and expres- 
sion; Dean Frederic Shailer Evans, 
piano and répertoire; George A. Leigh- 
ton, harmony and counterpoint; Leo 
Paalz, piano and répertoire; Mary Tow- 
sley Pfau, voice, and Hugo Sederberg, 
piano and organ. 

A number of musicians from other 
schools have been added to the summer 
session faculty. Bristow Hardin of 
Norfolk, Va.; Louis Johnen, a member 
of the Zoo Opera Company, and special 
teachers for the public school music de- 
partment. Among these are Mrs. For- 
rest G. Crowley, director, Nelle I. Tallen- 
tire, and Blanche Kahler Evans. A. R. 
Kratz, supervisor of music in the high 
schools of Cincinnati, will be in charge 
of violin classes. Bruce A. Carey of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, whose 
reputation as chorus conductor and 
teacher was established by his Elgar 
Choir, will be in charge of the summer 
school chorus and will give a course in 
chorus conducting. 

Thomas James Kelly, besides his mas- 
ter class in vocal culture and diction, 
will hold a special teachers’ class. Other 
courses in the Teachers’ College of the 
Unversity of Cincinnati, with which the 
Conservatory is affiliated, will be open to 
summer session students, and William 
Paxton Burris, Louis A. Pechstein, Wil- 
liam Clarke Trow and Harriett Camp- 
bell, will conduct special courses. 

Theoretical branches of music, modern 
languages and other subjects which form 
a background for the music students’ 
education, will also be given at the Con- 
servatory and all such work will be 
counted toward the diploma or degree. 
The social side will be taken care of 
adequately and there will be many re- 
citals and programs during the session 
to familiarize the student with the work 
of the artists who present them. 





Philadelphia Music Club Entertains in 
Honor of Dr. William C. Carl 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—Dr. William 
C. Carl, founder and director of the 
Guilmant Organ School in New York, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Philadelphia Music Club 
in the grand ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford recently. Nearly 900 mem- 
bers of the club attended. Among the 
guests at the president’s table were Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, Dr. John M. E. Ward, 
Drederic Maxon, Stanley Addicks and 
Henry J. Fry. Dr. Carl was introduced 
by Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, president 
of the Club, and spoke entertainingly on 
the Paris Latin Quarter, the famous mu- 
sicians who had lived there, and many 
of the prominent churches. The speaker 
was accorded a warm reception by the 
large assembly. A musical program fol- 
lowed. 





NASHVILLE, TENN.—The third of the 
series of four artist recitals at Fisk 
University was given in Memorial 
Chapel before an appreciative audience. 
The pianist was R. Augustus Lawson, 
of Hartford, Conn., an alumnus of Fisk, 
and pupil of Leschetizky. 


SCHMITZ 
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SEASON 1920- 
26 NOW BOOKING 


Oct.—East. 

Nov.-Dec.—Middle West. 

Jan. to Feb. 15th—Northwest and Pacific Coast. 
Feb. 15th-Mar.—South and East. 


Only a Few Dates Available 
Before February 


Redfern Mason—SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“You cannot come under the spell of the man and 


not be richer for the experience. Schmitz’ playing 
had the conviction of an artist who divined an 


integrating idea.” 





1925 MASTER CLASSES 
JULY 29—SEPT. 5 
BOULDER, COLO. 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Management 
130 West 42nd St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos Ampico Recordings 
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NEW YORK’S CIVIC ART PROJECT 


HE plans for the great Music and Industrial 

Arts High School, which the Mayor’s Music Com- 
mittee has announced as a nucleus for.the group of 
buildings projected for the 200-acre site east of 
the Jerome Park Reservoir, indicate that New York 
will possess an unrivaled center of municipal art 
when these arise. 

Like the Acropolis in ancient Athens, this spot 
will be Gotham’s crown. 

Though the plans reproduced in this issue are 
only tentative in layout and architectural style, they 
are a vivid foretaste of what the public has been 
in need of in the metropolis during a number of 
years, and what in any eventuality will finally be 
provided in some form. It is well known that such 
a project has been favored by Mayor John F. Hylan 
for at least three years, and such opposition as he 
encountered was never directed against the laudable 
idea in itself, but only incidentally by a few objec- 
tors to the choice of various sites for it. 

The Mayor’s Music Committee, made up of rep- 
resentative citizens, including the managing editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, has struck a happy note in 
its proposal to create an independent body to ad- 
minister the art center. If, as is expected, the 
governing body is granted a charter by the State 
of New York, it will secure independent control for 
an unlimited period of years. The gifts of private 
individuals, as well as civic appropriations, will, it 
is anticipated, be wisely exnended by the governing 
body to create such a cultural influence as is now 
exerted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
New York Public Library, the Natural History 
Museum and the great public schools system under 
the government of the Board of Education. 

Musicians everywhere cannot be other than grati- 
fied at the tentative arrangements for instruction 
and practise of music in the projected institution. 

In addition to the Museum of Industrial Arts, 


where, as the City Chamberlain, Philip L. Berolz- 
heimer, recently stated, “all persons, from a black- 
smith to an architect, may survey the best ideas in 
their field,” there will be provided large audi- 
toriums for opera, chamber music, the dance and 
drama, numerous practise and class rooms for the 
study of various instruments and voice, libraries 
and other features. 

In comparison with the influence which such a 
center would exert, the actual monetary, cost would 
be no greater than for a score of smaller enter- 
prises which are now functioning with eminent 
practicality in New York. The City Chamberlain, 
at a meeting of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, scheduled to be held this week, asked 
a preliminary appropriation of $50,000 for a survey 
of the site, and requested that he be empowered to 
appoint an architect for the enterprise. Inasmuch 
as the art center will derive many of its donations 
from private sources, the city will be making but 
a small contribution to set so laudable a project in 
motion. Furthermore, numerous benefit perform- 
ances of opera and other types of entertainment 
will provide a substantial fund. 

The proposal of the Mayor’s Music Committee, 
that the 200-acre tract east of the Jerome Park 
Reservoir be turned over to the autonomous body 
for administration, instead of to the Board of Edu- 
cation directly, would make it available for all 
worthy civic institutions whose policies are in con- 
formity with the ideal of making it a great center 
for artistic and spiritual uplift. To restrict the 
art citadel of the future metropolis—with its popu- 
lation of, perhaps, some 20,000,000—to a program 
of purely elementary education, would be to limit 
its effectiveness seriously.. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
will see the wisdom of extending the right of con- 
trol to the independent body. 





THE GROWTH OF AN IDEAL 


HEN Dr. George H. Gartlan, speaking at the 

anniversary concert given at noon last Sunday 
by Josiah Zuro’s Sunday Symphonic Society, re- 
ferred to music as a material means by which 
spiritual and religious uplift might be attained, he 
struck a note that was entirely in consonance with 
the spirit animating this enterprise. 

Religion, it is commonly understood, is, or should 
be, free for all mankind. So are the concerts which, 
founded by Josiah Zuro last year, are conducted by 
him with such conspicuous success. Mental exalta- 
tion and relaxation, we are constantly reminded, is 
a necessity if men and women engaged in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life are to keep the balance essen- 
tial to their moral and physical well-being. Under 
this heading also comes such music as is provided 
by the Sunday Symphonic Society. And that this 
music does not fail in its effect is a fact clearly 
visible to the most casual observer who attends one 
of these concerts. 

It is noteworthy, too, that, as Philip Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain, pointed out in his brief 
address on the happy occasion celebrated on Sun- 
day, the conductorship of the free opera to be given 
this summer in Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, will be in- 
trusted to Mr. Zuro. Thus a movement, beginning 
modestly and in spite of discouraging predictions 
that it could not succeed, will be more or less linked 
up with an activity which must exercise an influ- 
ence for artistic good on a multitude which cannot 
easily be numbered. 





DEFINING MUSIC COURSES 


HE recommendations made by a committee of 

educators representing the National Association 
of Schools of Music and Allied Arts, in a recent 
session at Rochester, N. Y., in which was outlined 
a classification of music schools and course leading 
to degrees in that art, touch on the vexed question 
of standardization. There will naturally be a num- 
ber of sides to the matter, pros and cons between 
the large music school and the smaller, and, not 
least, the point of view of the student who is to 
devote a number of valuable years to pursuing 
such courses as are outlined. 

It seems, however, to be at least appropriate 
that, in a period when more and more conserva- 
tories are acquiring the charters empowering them 
to grant degrees, there should be some approach 
to agreement as to what these diplomas represent. 
Though it is doubtless a fact that the most in- 
spired teachers are not invariably to be found 
amid walls plastered with academic testimonials, 
certain subjects—such as theory and harmony—ap- 


proach very nearly in exactness the sciences of 
tensile strengths of materials and the like whi.) 
the engineering student must master. A teacher \{ 
music is, after all; much like the instructor of avy 
other subject, as is evidenced by the fact thi 
school authorities scrutinize closely the credenti: |s 
offered by applicants to their teaching forces. 

In music the glamor of the great name exerts 4 
force that hardly obtains to such a degree in tre 
realm of pure science—and this is, perhaps, tie 
natural result of a medium in which the arts | 
interpretation play a large part. Though the se /- 
tutored philosopher may sometimes achieve an a: :- 
demic chair, it is debatable whether the Muenster- 
bergs and the John Deweys of the universiti:s 
could attain their eminence purely on the inimita! |e 
skill with which they handle a test tube or 4 
pointer. 

The solution may probably lie in marking the 
difference between the master of music as an av‘ 
and as a science. It is more than likely that the 
former is, after all, the more important, since i 
will be a sorry day indeed when music ceases to |e 
played and sung and is merely a subject for theoriz- 
ing. The histories of all arts are full of warning 
instances of intrepid academicians who sought to 
confine the God-given muse by rigid regulations. 
The element of personal inspiration cannot be too 
ruthlessly discounted. 
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Photo by Apeda 
An Artistic “Family” at Home 


In the interims between concert-giving and other 
musical activities, artists are much like the average 
“normal” human beings. In the accompanying photo- 
graph, Richard Hageman, conductor, composer and 
pianist, is shown with his wife, Renée Thornton, so- 
prano, during such an idle hour. The scene is the spa- 
cious studio of the artistic pair in New York, the hour 
just about twilight, with a wood fire blazing on the 
hearth, and Mrs. Hageman engaged in the very femi- 
nine pursuit of knitting. The artists have been ful- 
filling a big concert schedule this winter, and will be 
heard soon in joint recitals under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musicians’ Club, the Altrusa Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and in a recital with Efrem Zimbalist in a 
Pennsylvania city. 


Arden—The charms of the West appeal to Ceci! 
Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
is now on a concert tour of the “wide open spaces.” 
She has been a spectator of broncho-busting and other 
vigorous outdoor pursuits while on the trail between 
Dodge City, Kan., and Trinidad, Colo. She recently 
rested a day or two in the latter city, after giving 
fourteen recitals, and wrote to friends that she was 
loth to leave its bracing climate. 


Hofmann—Though Olga Barabini of New York, 
holder of the Olga Samaroff piano scholarship at th 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, was injured in a train 
wreck at Manhattan Transfer on Feb. 24, when on 
her way to take a lesson from Josef Hofmann, 
eagerness not to miss the session impelled her to haste! 
to the studio, despite lacerations. But Mr. Hofman! 
would not let her play. Instead, he arranged to giv 
the lesson at another hour, and a touching chapter ° 
written as the noted artist quietly sat down be! 
the piano and played as only he can play, to calm 
nervous, over-wrought girl. 


Patton—Versatility has been shown in the past 
Fred Patton, baritone, but his latest venture is into 
realm of choral conducting. When Harry Barnh: 
leader of the Community Chorus of the Oranges, N 
went to Pasadena to do special community work, 
organization was left without a head. Considering 
list of eligibles for the post, the committee deci 
upon Mr. Patton, who has sung as soloist with 
chorus on three occasions. He will lead the spring 
cert of the organization, assisted by orchestra, wit! 
however, relinquishing his concert work. Mr. Pat 
has been engaged as soloist for the Cincinnati Fest 
this spring, to sing in Elgar’s “Dream of Geronti 
with Margaret Matzenauer and John McCormack; 
role of Friar Leone in Pierné’s “St. Francis” and 
part of Hans Sachs in excerpts from “Meistersing' 
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Point and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


The Modest Prima Donna; or, It Couldn’t Have Happened 





HE great Adeletta Altissima was worried. 
unhappy night on which she had received two more curtain 
calls than the tenor, had the famous soprano been equally 
perturbed. And the cause was not far to seek. For, spread out 
before Altissima, was a newspaper containing what was, to 
her, a grossly favorable criticism of her performance in the 


Never, since the 


new opera, “The Bootlegger’s Daughter.” 


“Tt is unfair,” she wailed, “and abso- 
lutely uncalled for! This critic states 
that my high notes were as clear as the 


score of a modernist and that Elza 
Chamouni’s low tones were forced. It is 
libe lous! 


“My dear friend Chamouni never sang 
with more luscious tone, never phrased 
more artistically or acted with more 
realism. My high notes were out of 
tune, and I was eclipsed by her at every 
turn. I eannot understand why the critics 
have not roasted the life out of me—if, 
indeed, they considered my work worth 
noticing at all. 

“T shall speak to the editor of this 
paper and suggest that a new and more 
competent critic be engaged.” 


Too-Persistent Press Agent 


Mme. Altissima flung the offending 
paper aside in disgust. 

“Which reminds me,” she murmured, 
“that my press agent has lately been 
altogether too claimful for me. He has 
spoken of me as able to sing both colora- 
tura and dramatic réles equally well, 
whereas my répertoire is exceedingly 
limited. 

“Then, the other day, he wangled two 
pictures of me into the news columns 
of two daily papers, when I only wanted 
one and that one to be as inconspicuous 
as possible. Yes; I certainly need a 
new and less aggressive representative. 
Art’s artery must not be severed.” 

So saying, she went to the telephone 
to call up La Chamouni and condole with 
her over the fact that the latter’s rdéle 
in “The Bootlegger’s Daughter” con- 
tained one less aria than the composer 
had penned for herself. 


* * * 
Some Cities and Their Songs 


EW YORK: “Voila donc la terrible 
cité” from “Thais.” 

Boston: “Plus. grande dans son ob- 
scurité” from “La Reine de Saba.” 

Palm Beach: “What Are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” 

Chicago: “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind!” 

Pittsburgh: “Old King Coal.” 

Los Angeles: “O Paradiso” 
“L’Africaine.” 

Dallas: “Pony Boy.” 

Philadelphia: “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?’ 


from 





Zion City: “All Hail, Thou Dwelling 
Pure and Lowly” from “Faust.” 

Washington: “Hail to the Chief.” 

Brooklyn: “Thou Art So Near, and 
Yet So Far.” 


* * ok 


Plaint of a Neglected Tonic 


AM a wandering, homeless key. 
I settle on any note between C and C, 


Outcast because moderns have no use 
for me. 

Such a thing as a tonic has ceased to 
be 


Won't someone adopt me and hear my 
plea— 

Though I know it isn’t very good 
poetry? 


o* * 
Menagerie Music 


HEN the animals decided to form 


an orchestra, the rooster was invited 

because he had two drumsticks. 

The cow was signed on as a horn 
player. 

The crow was enlisted in the service 
of a good caws. 

And the bear was popular because he 
carried a big growler. 


* * * 


Before and After 


A* organist with a sense of appro- 
priateness reigned in a_ certain 
church. 

As the happy couple that had just 
been married pranced down the aisle, 
the choir burst forth into “Fight the 
Good Fight.” 

A year later, when the husband had 
died, the organist trained the choir to 
sing, with the requisite feeling, “Peace, 


Perfect Peace.” 
*K * a 


AY no more tax than you have to!” 
suggests another aid to the wise 
from the ad. men’s ready dictionary. And 
indeed many a musician pays even less 
than he would be willing to. 
2 «= 


HE Boston organ that refused to 

play for quite three minutes after a 
modernist movement must have had a 
bit of hoarse-sense. 
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usical Americas Ques ton Doe 


Matters 








Busoni’s Birth 


Question Box Editor: 

Was the late Feruccio Busoni of Ital- 
‘an or German birth and parentage, and 
will you please give date and place of 
nls: birth. V. Mz. 

Seattle, Wash., March 12, 1925. 


Feruecio Busoni was born at Empoli 
near Florence, April 1, 1866. His father 
‘as Ferdinando Busoni and his mother 
Anna Weiss, the latter either German 
’ Austrian. 

' ¥ 


V aria 


Que tion Box Fditor: 

1. Is the “ch” in “Rachmaninoff” pro- 
hounced like a “k” or not? 2. What is 
‘Ne accepted pronunciation in England 
and America of “minuet.” A. C. P. 

Penticton, B. C., March 5, 1925. 


lt is pronounced gutturally, some- 


what like the similar combination in the 
Th, an “ach.” 2 To rhyme with “get.” 

®°0 48 no authority for “min-you-ay,” 
“8 the French word is “menuet” and 


we probably get our word from the 


Italian “‘minuetto.” 
7 9 9 


Boito’s Operas 
Question Box Editor: 
Did Boito compose any other operas 
besides “Mefistofele”’ and “Nerone?” 


FP. D. 
Brooklyn, March 15, 1925. 


Only one, “Ero e Leandro,” which was 
never performed and the libretto of 
which was afterwards used by Manci- 
nelli. The duet “Lontano, Lontano” in 
the Prison Scene in “Mefistofele”’ was 
originally in the unperformed work. 


, eR 
The First “‘Coq d’Or”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

When and where was the first per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq 
d’Or” and when was the American pre- 
miére? G. 

New York City, March 14, 1925. 

The opera was first sung in Moscow 
in 1910, two years after the composer’s 
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death. The American premiére was at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Wednes- 
day evening, March 6, 1918. 

7 9 9 


Musicians’ Birth Dates 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly publish the names 
of musicians born between 1825 and 
1830, together with places of their _ 


Charlottesville, Va., March 6, 1925. 
Johann Strauss, Vienna, 1825; Anton 
Rubinstein, Moscow, 1829; Hans von 
Biilow, Dresden, 1830; Carl Goldmark, 
Kesztheley, Hungary, 1830; Alfred 
Jaéll, Trieste, 1830. 
7 9 9 


‘Stradella’s Prayer 
Question Box Editor: 


Signor.” I was under the impression 
that Stradella’s authorship of this piece 
had been called into question. Can you 
enlighten me? B. G. 
White Plains, N. Y., March 16, 1925. 


The piece is certainly not by Stradella 
and has been ascribed to Gluck, but even 
his authorship of it is by no means cer- 
tain in spite of the fact that it has 
Gluckian characteristics. 


Seine 


Domenico Dragonetti 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the name of the 
contra-bass player who was a contem- 
porary of Beethoven? W. D. 

Brooklyn, March 7, 1925. 


You probably mean Domenico Drago- 
netti, who was born in 1763 and died in 




















In a recital last week in Carnegie 1846. He played in Beethoven’s or- 
Hall, the artist sang Stradella’s “Pieta, chestra. 
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Thelma Given 











HELMA GIVEN, violinist, was born 

in Columbus, Ohio, on March 9, 1898, 
and received her general education pri- 
vately. Miss 
Given improvised 
and played by 
ear before’ she 
was six years 
old, and her 
mother, an excel- 
lent musician, en- 
couraged a Ca- 
reer. In 1912 
Miss Given went 
to Russia and 
spent seven win- 
ters in Leopold 
Auer’s class in 
Petrograd; a 
class that in- 
cluded Jascha 
Heifetz, Toscha 
Seidel, Cecilia 
Hansen and 
many others of subsequent fame. At the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, Miss Given 
went to Norway, where she spent the 
following four summers with Professor 





© Victor Georg 


Thelma Given 





Auer, returning to Russia each winter. 
She also toured Finland about this time, 
making appearances in recital and with 
orchestra, among others, with the Hel- 
singfors Symphony. Miss Given made 
her formal European début in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, under Georg Schneevoigt 
in 1916, playing the Paganini Concerto 
in D. She also played in two recitals 
in Christiania, Norway, in the latter 
part of 1917. Returning to the United 
States, Miss Given made her début in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 3, 1918. She has 
appeared in five Carnegie Hall recitals 
and with many of the leading orchestras 
of the country. Among these concerts 
were two with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Leopold Stokowski in Phila- 
delphia, two with the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock, and one with the 
Baltimore Symphony under Gustav 
Strube. Miss Given has also been heard 
in Washington and other large eastern 
cities and in Denver, Omaha, Salt Lake 
City and others in the West. Miss 
Given will return to Europe about Sep- 
tember of the present year for a tour 
which will include appearances in Ger- 
many, Austria, Norway and Sweden. 
She is at present living in New York. 
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Five Orchestras Purvey Musical Fare to Manhattan Public| 
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Three Resident Ensembles 
Together with Philadelphi- 
an and Bostonian Visitors 
Present Programs of Classic 
and Modern Works Which 
Excite Interest—Old “Nov- 
elty” by Purcell Delights— 
Soloists Include W. M. Kin- 
caid, Ilse Niemack, Dusolina 
Giannini, Albert Spalding 
and Erna Rubinstein 


=a EOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
and Serge Koussevitzky 
both brought their 
bands to New York for 
excellent concerts given 
= before crowded houses, 
and the Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony and the State Symphony 
were all heard in programs of inter- 
est, Mr. Waghalter closing the season 
for his organization. Although none 
of the programs contained any work 
achieving a premiére, there were sev- 
eral which were more or less unfa- 
miliar, such as Bach’s Suite for 
Strings and Flute, a Trumpet Prelude 
by Purcell, and other works by Dukas, 
Respighi, Braunfels and Rabaud. 








Stokowski Turns Antiquarian 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor; W. M. Kincaid, 
flautist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 
10, evening. The program: 


cs, . Sate, | Se eae Purcell 
Suite in B Minor for Strings and 
0 Er ree ee re ere a Bach 


Suite of excerpts from “Iphigenie en 


Aulide,” “Oiféo’’ and ‘‘Armide,”’ 
Gluck-Mottl 
“Scheherezade” ...... Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Mr. Stokowski could find no history 
connected with the Purcell Prelude, 
which he discovered last summer in the 
British Museum. Quite possibly it was 
just one of those trumpet tunes the 
greatest of English composers dashed off 
as curtain music for the plays of Charles 
II’s day. Or it may have been a piece 
d’occasion to provide the proper flour- 
ishes for an affair of state, a greeting 
to a sovereign, an introduction for an 
ambassador, or a birthday compliment to 
some notable’s high-sailing Diana. The 
Green Room and the organ loft were 
twin fonts for Purcell, and he could turn 
an entr’acte as neatly as he could pro- 
vide a new anthem. He specialized in 
political odes and one opines he knew 
also how to exalt the beauties of Cyn- 
thia’s eyebrows. 

But whatever this composition’s past, 
it should have a future. Disappointingly 
brief though it is, it prods the spirits 
with a high and adventurous sort of gal- 
lantry. The stuff that made England is 
in this music. No Italian or Frenchman or 
German or Russian could have written it. 
It bespeaks the ways of Drake and Ral- 
eigh, of Sydney and Marlborough. Mr. 
Stokowski surely will keep this pulse- 
quickening tune current, as it is one 
of the most delightful of his recent addi- 
tions to the concert répertoire. 

Mr. Kincaid’s flute playing was of en- 
chanting quality in both the Bach and 
the Gluck suites. The latter included the 
unforgetable “Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits” from “Orféo,” over which Ber- 
lioz expatiates so admiringly in his 
Treatise on Instrumentation. Today, 
perhaps, the listener feels little of that 
sense of “desolation” in the flute part of 
which Berlioz speaks (how the thunder- 
storms of one era become lullabies for 
the next!), but there is no escaping the 
wistful beauty of this music when 
played with the high artistry brought to 
it by the Philadelphia flautist, who 
breathed the haunting old melody in the 
most dulcet tones against strings that 


Having given up the first half of the 
program to a variety of musical anti- 
quarianism that even a devout Schén- 
bergian must have relished, the visiting 
conductor concluded the evening with a 
virtuosic and highly-colored perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakof?’s most showy 
orchestral work, the ensemble again daz- 
zling the ear with its well-nigh incom- 
parable sonority and glow. oO. F 


State Symphony’s Last Concert 


State Symphony, Ignatz Waghalter, 
conductor; Ilse Niemack, violinist, solo- 


ist. Carnegie Hall, March 11, evening. 
The program: 
Overture No. 3, “Leonore’’....Beethoven 
“Symphonie Espagnole”’............ Lalo 


Miss Niemack 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68, 
Brahms 

Mr. Waghalter had announced for its 
first American performance at this con- 
cert, the final one by the orchestra this 
season, Schreker’s “Prelude to a Drama” 
so it was with some disappointment that 
one was greeted by the Beethoven “Leo- 
nore” which the organization had played 
a fortnight before and which has been 
heard a number of times this season by 
other orchestras. It must be said 
though, that it was very well played. 

Miss Niemack gave a very good ac- 
count of herself in the concerto. Her 
tone was warm and melodious and her 
intonation accurate in spite of the sul- 
try dampness of the evening. She showed 
not only technical mastery of her number 
but also displayed a poetic grasp of it. 
Mr. Waghalter provided a good accom- 
paniment. 

The Symphony was the least good 
piece of playing of the evening. The 
first movement was gone through in a 
neavy-footed sort of way, but the 
poetic meaning of the second movement 
seemed to elude Mr. Waghalter, or if 
not, he at least did not project it into 
the auditorium. There were also spots 
where the balance of the various choirs 
left much to be desired, and the brass 
and the tympani particularly, made an 
evening of it. This symphony is replete 
with spiritual beauties and it is not a 
work that one can conduct by setting a 
metronome and then walking around the 
hlock. While it cannot be said that Mr. 
Wagnalter went so far as that, there 
were more notes than spirituality in his 
interpretation. He was given long ap- 
plause at the end of the vrogram as an 
assurance that he would be welcomed 
back next season. J. A. H. 


Giannini with Walter Forces 


The New York Symphony, Bruno Wal- 
ter, conductor; Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 12, 


afternoon. The program: 
Overtare: to “OROTOR ica coe cccees Weber 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’ from 
PS bos bs bee bbs 3h eee koe Weber 
Miss Giannini 
“Fantastic Apparitions on a Theme 
A gp EE ES ere 3raunfels 
“Plus Grand Dans Son Obscurité’”’ 
from “Reine de Saba’’........ Gounod 
Miss Giannini 
Symphonic Poem, “Vlitava’’..... Smetana 


Why Miss Giannini elected to sing a 
German translation of Planché’s original 
English words of the noble “Oberon” 
Scena, can only be conjectured. It had 
no appreciable effect, however, on the 
superb sweep and majesty of the music, 
which the soprano gave with a sincere 
approach to the traditional grand man- 
ner and with ample power as well as 
much beauty of voice. Clearly, she dem- 
onstrated that she has unusual dramatic 
possibilities before her, but those who 
most admire her singing can only hope 
that she will be cautious in experiments 
in this direction. There were some mo- 
ments in this very taxing excerpt when 
the tone took on a suggestion of the 
hardness that comes from too strenuous 
driving. The voice was more uniformly 
of its own distinctive quality in the Gou- 
nod air, which was beautifully sung. 

Smetana’s familiar Symphonic Poem 
and Weber’s ever-present Overture were 
played by Mr. Walter’s ensemble in a 
manner to emphasize the engaging me- 
lodic qualities of both compositions. But 
nothing that Mr. Walter could do for the 
Braunfels’ work could disguise or miti- 
gate its platitudinous bombast. 

It seems to be the fashion hereabouts 
to announce every fairly recent work as 
played for the “first time in New York.” 
This one was given the familiar tag, 
though only a very little research (or 
even a fairly active memory) should 
have sufficed to show that Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s Philadelphians played it here as 
recently as Oct. 18, 1921, when (the pro- 
gram annotations having left the audi- 
ence in the dark) there was a Round 
Robin of guessing among patrons as to 
the identity of the theme—“The Song of 
the Flea” from “The 
Faust.” 

The Berlioz snatch of tune anent the 
king’s pet epizoon is about all there is 
that is worth while in these variations— 
if variations they are. So far as we 
are aware, there is no such musical form 


Damnation of. 


as “apparitions.” This work is fu)! os 
apparitions, however—the ghosts of jp. 
numerable composers (including s jn. 
who are very much alive) summ: ne 
forth with enormous solemnity in su dp; 
climaxes which employ all the ins:ry. 
ments of the post-Straussian ensen }|. 
Thus magnified, the Berlioz flea ho) pe 
about as lightly as a Mahler dromed:;y 

0. T. 


Spalding with Bostonians 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse 
vitzky, conductor; Albert Spalding, yj 
linist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 1) 


afternoon. The program: 
Symphony in C, Opus 16, No. 3, 
Boccherin 
“La Péri,’” Poéme Dansé......... Dukas 
Concerto Gregoriano........... Respichj 


Mr. Spalding 
“Pictures at an Exposition,” 
Moussorgsky-Ra 

Save for the Spalding-Respighi ey. 
sode this was a program singularly lack. 
ing in musical solidity. Yet it had ap 
atmosphere of quasi-novelty and _ pro. 
vided something of a relief for those 
who have heard weightier but sadly 
hackneyed works of the standard réper- 
toire all too frequently this season. 

Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano 
music on a lofty plane, in which the vio- 
lin speaks with an authentic solo voice, 
but one shorn of display, either technica! 
or emotional. The melodic line has 4 
sturdy austerity seldom found in the 
music of the day, and the scoring has 
been achieved with a mastery that is 
matched by its continence. In material, 
mood and treatment it harks back to the 
Gregorian music of the church, though 
the composer has not permitted the old 
modes to shackle or hinder him in a ‘fre 
expression of original and _ personal 
ideas. 

Magnificently played by Mr. Spalding, 
with a tone of exalting beauty and with 
the utmost sincerity of style, for which 
Mr. Koussevitzky provided a finely ai- 


justed orchestral background, the con- § 


certo made a profound effect. But this 
was not unmixed with tedium, the move- 
ments seeming overlong, and at times a! 
most oppressive in their preservation of 
one sombre mood, that of monastic relig- 
iosity. The cloister has its beauties—but 
they must not be too lengthily dwelt 
uvon, if they are to hold the attention 
of these who live their days among the 
flesh-pots of emotional music. 

The Boccherini symphony was just an- 





[Continued on page 38] 




















Dear Miss Friedberg: 


my concert. 
was superb. 








JOYCE 


ANNERMAN 


Soprano 


The accompanying letter from a well known conductor was received by 
Annie Friedberg, manager of Joyce Bannerman. 
following Miss Bannerman’s successful appearances: 


Thought I would let you know that Miss Joyce Bannerman had a wonderful success al 
She is a great singer of whom you may be proud. The people thought she 
I will engage her again the first opportunity I have. | 


Miss Bannerman’s bookings for April are: Conneaut, Ohio, April 2nd; Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
April 16th; Indianapolis, Ind., April 20th 


For Season 1925-26 Apply 


It is the usual tribute 


West Hoboken, N. J. 


Wm. Laufenberg. 








Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York | 














were richly mellow and infinitely tender. _ 
Vv Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
I Tr Z, Classic and Modern Repertory Taught 
Apply to Secretary, 
* 315 W. 79th St., mad York : Tel. Endicott 7433 | 
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Débutants and Established 
Favorites Share in Number 
of Appearances—Ensemble 
Concerts Draw Audiences 
of Size to Hear Interesting 
Programs—Five Singers 
and Two Violinists Com- 
plete Number of Week’s 
Musical Attractions 


ROMISING débuts 

among the pianists 
were made by Richard 
Fuchs-Jerin and Tommy 
Thomson last week, and 
the remaining piano re- 
citals were made by pianists already 
well known, such as Dai Buell, Ba- 
chaus, Rovinsky, Cherkassky and Le- 
vitzki. Among the singers, Einar 
Cajanus made a most promising ap- 
pearance both as singer and pianist, 
excelling, verhaps, as the former. 
Julia Culp returned after an absence 
of some years, and Anna Case, also. 
Interesting concerts were given by 
the Beethoven Association, the Rubin- 
stein Club, which performed works 
by Harriet Ware, and the Tollefsen 
Trio, which appeared as a number on 
the series of Peoples’ Symphony Con- 
certs. 

















Dai Buell’s Fourth 


The fourth of the series of piano re- 
citals with “interpretative remarks” by 
Dai Buell, given in the music salon of 
Chickering Hall on Monday evening, 
March 9, was devoted to Schumann and 
Liszt, under the title of “A Study in 
Friendship.” This field is one in which 
Miss Buell is informed, as she has made 


pilgrimages to the old homes of these 
masters and talked with their pupils and 
descendants. Her talks last week had 
the virtues of informality and were de- 
livered with personal charm. Her pro- 
gram included Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor 
and Etude in D Flat, and with the same 
composer’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark the Lark” given as encore. 
Miss Buell has evidently given consider- 
able study to these works and to the 
Schumann numbers which she played— 
the Fantasie, Op. 17; Romanza in F 
Sharp Major, the Intermezzo from 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” “Des 
Abends” and “Vogel als Prophet.” Her 
playing, though it seemed at moments to 
be a little informal also, was colorful, 
with fair control of dynamics, and gen- 
erally was pleasant tonally. She was 
heartily applauded. ~~ 


With the Beethovenists 


There were chairs on the stage of 
Aeolian Hall for the superb concert of 
the Beethoven Association the evening 
of Monday, March 9, due to an unusual 
eleventh-hour demand for tickets. All- 
celebrity programs are the rule at the 
Beethovenists’ series and all seats have 
been sold on a subscription basis since 
last summer. Apparently, however, even 
Beethoven Association audiences pick 
and choose between the gods. Josef 
Hofmann, Mischa Elman and Reinald 
Werrenrath, the last of these assisted 
at the piano by Herbert Carrick, were 
the participants on this occasion, their 
exceptional gifts being utilized to pres- 
ent a program consisting of two sonatas 
for violin and piano, opus 24 in F, and 
opus 30, No. 2, in C Minor, of Beethoven; 
and the four “Serious Songs,” so-called, 
of Brahms, his opus 121. 

One wondered whether a few of those 
present had not been drawn to the hall 
by a feeling of curiosity, not unmixed 
with a little cynicism, with respect to 
the ensemble playing of two such re- 
nowned and dissimilar artists as Messrs. 
Elman and Hofmann. For this was an 
audience of musicians, forewarned and 
forearmed with respect to the particular 


gifts of the celebrities appearing before 
them. But Mr. Elman, particularly, has 
been proving of late that the most 
spectacular of individual artists can 
convert himself into a restrained and 
even a docile chamber musician, and if 
there were any malicious expectations 
that he would seek to outshine Mr. Hof- 
mann as a virtuoso in his own right, 
the expectant ones were doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

Throughout both sonatas, the violinist 
seemed chained to the pianist’s lead. 
The result was altogether happy. There 
was the most admirable unity and mutu- 
ality, the most commendable subordina- 


tion of self to the requirements of struc- 
tural and tonal equipoise, and a most 
gratifying exemplification of taste and 
of dedication to the spirit of the com- 
positions played. Both artists sought 
tonal beauty within a relatively narrow 
range of dynamics, avoiding the large 
effects associated with their individual 
playing in recitals. The violinist was 
particularly continent in the matter of 
tone and seemed content to permit the 
piano to assert itself a little the more 
positively of the two, which it did in 
spite of Mr. Hofmann’s equally evident 
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American Music Guild Presents Program 
of Interest at First of Two Concerts 


OOUUYETOANOOAAAUUAAAAAO DOAN EAAUAOAANUO DOANE AAA 


HE American Music Guild which is 
foregoing public activities this sea- 
son gave the first of two invitation con- 
certs in the rooms of the Beethoven As- 
sociation on Saturday evening, when 
most of the compositions presented were 
given their first local performance. The 
work of greatest significance proved to 
be a_ string quartet by Frederick 
Jacobi, a work marked throughout by 
excellent writing for the medium em- 
ployed and in the final movement es- 
pecially, an Allegro Furioso, by fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of both subject 
matter and treatment, while the two 
remaining movements revealed adroit 
handling of Indian themes noted by the 
composer while in New Mexico, themes 
drawn from the Rain Dances, Corn 
Dances and War Dances. It was admir- 
ably played by the Lenox Quartet. 
The only other work of large dimen- 
sions on the program was a Sonata in 
one movement for piano by Harold Mor- 
ris, played by the composer. Written 
with a pianist’s feeling for pianistic ef- 


fectiveness, it was characterized by a 
certain vitality and vigor of utterance 
in its thematic material, but on a first 
hearing it created. the impression of 
being overlong and somewhat wilfully 
dissonant. In his “Call of the Plains” 
for violin, Rubin Goldmark contributed 
a symmetrical and euphonious composi- 
tion of solid musical value. It was 
given a worthy performance by Sandor 
Harmati, who also appeared as_ both 


composer and soloist in his effective 
“Little Caprice” for violin. 
Paul Reimers brought his familiar 


resourcefulness in interpretation to a 
group of four settings of translated 
Chinese texts by Emerson Whithorne, 
which disclosed once more this com- 
poser’s skill in creating an Oriental 
mood and atmospheres. Of the four 
which bore the titles, “Tears,” “A 
Chinese Serenade,” “The King of Li- 
ang” and “The Feast,” the third 
seemed to possess the strongest indi- 
vidual physiogonomy, while the ‘“Chi- 
nese Serenade” was evidently adjudged 
as possessing the most popular appeal 
as it was chosen for the “encore” num- 
ber. E. J. 











MARJORIE MEYER 

















SOPRANO 


Scores Sensational Success 


Captivates Critics 
and Audiences 


“She impressed as a youthful artist with a 
voice of more than ordinary charm and con- 
siderable understanding of the exacting art 
of the concert hall.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER. 


“She is the possessor of an artistic voice and 
has a fine art in using it. This, backed by 
her distinct enunciation and charming per- 
sonality, immediately won her audience.”— 


PASSAIC NEWS, N. J. 


“Miss Meyer gave a skillful and artistically 
arranged program. The young lady’s voice 
has ample volume, carrying quality and 
solidity of tone.”—Herman Devries, CHICA- 


GO AMERICAN. 
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Season 1925-1926 
Now Booking 


Four New York 
Appearances This 


Season 


“She sang with good intonation and with 
manner and 


NEW YORK 


remarkable composure of 
mood.”—W. J. Henderson, 
SUN. 


“She has a lyric voice of sweet and unvary- 
ing timbre.”—Olin Downs, NEW YORK 


TIMES. 


“Miss Meyer’s program showed a refreshing 
independence from the Book of Etiquette 


by which so many singers seem to be 
guided.”-—-F. D. Perkins, NEW YORK 


HERALD TRIBUNE. 
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Management 


STANDARD BOOKING OFFICE 


17 East 42nd St., New York 
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, ’ ’ , , . of Oak Park on Tuesday. Frede ick 
: | Bethel, baritone, has been chosen so) js; 
1anists ea iSt In ICAO ecita S with the St. James choir, of which J hy 
W. Norton is leader. “Her Husba: (’; 
PM EM MEL LL Wife,” a comedy in three acts, WAS g vey 


HICAGO, March 14.—The week’s re- 

citals included Sergei Rachmaninoff’s 
single appearance of the season, Alberto 
Sciarretti’s local début, and other inter- 
esting events. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s program, given be- 
fore a capacity audience in the audi- 
torium on March 8, included the Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns Caprice, Variations in C 


Minor and the “Appassionata” Sonata 
by Beethoven, music by Chopin and the 
recitalist, and the Strauss-Godowsky 
“Kiinstlerleben,” as. well as some of the 
necessary encores demanded by an awed 
but excited gathering. The virtuoso’s 
command of his instrument has always 
seemed to be more pianistic than inter- 
pretative, and this was once more the 
case on Sunday afternoon, when practi- 
cally all the elements of his craft were 
revealed with a resource and finesse 
which gave the deepest satisfaction. 
Problems of rhythm, especially, were 
treated with a variety and inventiveness 
which were of absorbing interest, pene- 
tration and completeness. The great 
pianist’s tone was as impersonal and 
highly finished as of yore. In the Sonata 
he achieved as fine a performance as 
any he has given in recital here. Its 
voleanic force, restrained by the player’s 
sombre self-denial of sensuous delights, 
was attested in every phrase. The 
variations were cast in much the same 
mould, although some other parts of the 
list seemed to lack something in not 
having appealed sufficiently to the solo- 
ist’s austere and unyielding imagination. 


Sciaretti Makes Début 


Mr. Sciarretti’s début in the Stude- 
baker on March 8 seemed intended to 
throw into as high relief the music 
written by the pianist’s compatriots as 
his own delicate gifts as an executant. 
Music by Martucci, Sgambati, Domenico 
Scarlatti and Frescobaldi-Respighi were 
balanced by Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, and shorter works by Liszt, 
Rubinstein and the composer of the 
sonata. Mr. Sciarretti’s performance had 
that transparency and spirit which are 
delightful qualities of so much Italian 
art. He excelled in producing a tone of 
slender but invariable beauty, in great 
flexibility and in graceful and ingenious 
ames. A large audience welcomed 

im. 
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608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Vam Buren St., Chicago 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 


Vocal Studios: 74 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 








Young Singer Heard 


Mildred Orne, a young Chicago so- 
prano, made her formal début in the 
Playhouse with the assistance of Edgar 
Nelson as accompanist. Her program 
was of commendable novelty and variety, 
and her style was sufficiently discerning 
to do justice even to the old Italian 
music which provides the youthful with 
so many perplexing problems of imagi- 
nation and taste. The quality of the 
young singer’s voice was especially 
beautiful, having decided individuality 
of color, and perfect smoothness through- 
out. It was also very well produced. 


Violinist in Concert 


Samuel Antek, a young violinist of 
exceptional talent, played in Kimball 
Hall on March 8, exhibiting supple 
fingers, a good bow-arm, a _ pleasant 
tone, and what seemed to be a genuine 
flair for his chosen instrument. 


Quartet Plays in Quarter-Tones 


The Chicago String Quartet, an ad- 
mirable and busy organization, gave its 
fifth and final hour of music in the 
Cordon Club on March 8, playing music 
by Mozart, Jongen and Schumann, and 
introducing here, to the consternation of 
some and the satisfaction of others, 
Haba’s quartet in quarter-tones. 


Crawfords’ Organ Music 


Jesse Crawford, assisted by his wife, 
gave a two-organ concert in the 
Chicago Theater Sunday noon, which 
supplied proof of the meueney with 
which these two very popular musicians 
have delved into a rich field. A large 
audience listened with every sign of ap- 
proval and delight. Ferdinand Steindel, 
pianist, was soloist. 


Organists Appear 


Organist members of the Chicago 
Musicians’ Club of Women were heard 
in concert in the new First Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Monday afternoon. 


Gordon Quartet Plays Stock 


The Gordon String Quartet, in closing 
its season’s subscription course, included 
on its program in the foyer of Orchestra 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon a Mozart 
Quartet, Glazounoff’s prelude and Fugue 
and a Scherzo by Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony, of 
which body all players in the Quartet 
are members. Some of the best playing 
of the season was heard at this final 
sitting, when balance of tone, polish of 
detail and crispness and perfection of 
intonation gave ample evidence of the 
musicianship of an enterprising and 
musicianly organization. Mr. Stock’s 
Scherzo, written in his customary skill- 
ful fashion and with more than his usual 
geniality of mood, was delightful. 


Young Americans’ Series Continued 


Natalie Robinson, violinist, and Nor- 
man Kling, bass-baritone, appeared in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall on March 12, 
in the second program of the current 
Young American Artists’ Series. Miss 
Robinson has a particularly able bow 
arm, and a valuable sprightliness and 
vigor of style. As yet her playing lacks 
warmth of tone, but the enviable display 
of talent she made at her début speaks 
well for her progress. Robert Mac- 
donald supplied her accompaniments, ex- 
cept that for Louis Victor Saar’s ad- 
mirably wrtten “Romance Melodique,” 
the composer assisted the young mu- 
sician. 

Mr. Kling has an exceptionally large 
and resonant voice, and a youthful and 
intense approach to his work. His dic- 
tion was careful, and he showed genuine 
talent. Harry T. Carlson was his aid 
at the piano. 


Liebling in Third Recital 


There are very few musicians who 
make more than a single appearance in 
the first season which introduces them 
to Chicago. George Liebling, who gave 
his third Chicago recital of the winter 
in Kimball Hall last night, and was a 
stranger to America until a few months 


ago, may thus allow his own merits to 
speak for themselves. It is pleasant to 
record, however, that his latest appear- 
ance revealed his gifts in a more finished 
and enjoyable state than even his earlier 
concerts had done. Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral” Sonata, Liszt’s First Ballade, the 
Gounod-Liszt “Faust” Waltz, a group of 
Chopin and some miscellaneous works 
served to emphasize the player’s bril- 
liance and delicacy of execution, his 
great interest in poetic expression, and a 
tireless and distinguished weighing of 
effect against effect. He played with 
considerably more abandon than have 
most recitalists this winter, and this 
abandon embraced both virtuoso display 
and refinement of nuance. His audience 
had assembled in spite of unusually bad 
weather, and exacted a large number of 
encores. Among the shorter pieces heard 
were the recitalist’s own Toccata, Op. 
42, and his deceased brother’s “Florence”’ 
Waltz, included in the list by request. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, March 14. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Russell Boltenstern was winner in the 
vocal contest for Illinois, conducted by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Dawn Hulbert sang for the Lake View 
Musical Society on March 9. Edward 
Collins, of the faculty, has been engaged 
to appear as soloist in his own piano 
concerto with the Chicago Symphony. 
Clarence Eddy, of the faculty, has re- 
turned from his tour of the Pacific 
Coast, and will shortly leave town for a 
series of five organ recitals in Oklahoma. 
Eulah Corner is singing for the third 
week of her engagement at McVicker’s 
Theater. Ruth Racette has been re-en- 
gaged by the same management. Flor- 
ence Brower is singing at the Capitol 
Theater. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A program of chamber music was an- 
nounced to be given in Kimball Hall on 
March 14, by members of Adolf Weidig’s 
class. Stella Roberts, Theodora Bliedung 
and Margaret Canode, violinists, and 
Anne Slack, ’cellist, were scheduled to 
take part, with Mr. Weidig as viola 
player. Amanda C. Burhop, Helen Pike, 
Pearl Appel, Mildred Waugh, Marion 
Roberts and Ethel Lyon were also listed 
as soloists. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Angela Weinzierl, Siri Engmann, Guy 
Hague, John Weatherholt, Lorene 
Bouillon, Arthur Ahlman, Beulah van 
Epps, William Young, Mary Waker and 
Lillian Jackson gave a program of piano, 
violin and vocal music before an appre- 
ciative audience last night. William and 
Alice Phillips sang with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Turner Hall on Monday, 
and before the Nineteenth Century Club 





in the Little Theater of Bush Conse) va. 
tory by members of the junior dram :tic 
class last night. 


MRS. SOLLITT STUDIO 


Margaret Carlisle, who played_R: ch- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto in Kim ),\| 
Hall last week, is a pupil of Edna R ch. 
olson Sollitt. Virginia Stocklin and E) za. 
beth Brooks played recently at the 
Glencoe Woman’s Club. Ora Mani ing 
gave a program of French music at the 
Elgin Matinee Musicale a short time «yo. 


FRIEDA STOLL STUDIO 
Dorothy Hayman, coloratura, sang at 


the Marquette University, Milwaukee. oy 
Monday evening. 





Reuter Will Hold Master Classes 


Cuicaco, March 14—Rudolph Reuter 
will hold master classes in his Fine Arts 
Building studio from June 8 until Aug. 
1. In addition to private lessons, classes 
in répertoire and technic will be held. 

Mr. Reuter’s eighth lecture recita! in 
Indianapolis, on March 9, was devoted to 
a discussion of Reger MacDowell and 


Ravel. A public recital was given in 
the Indianapolis Masonic Hall on 
March 10. 





Agnes Lapham Gives “Intimate Chat at 
Piano” 


CuHIcaGo, March 14.—Agnes Lapham, 
who has been specializing in programs 
designed to interest children, has re- 
turned from Kansas City, Mo., where 
she gave one of her “Intimate Chats at 
the Piano” for the Sunset Hill School 
for Girls. 





Cuicaco.—B. Fred Wise, tenor, has 
fulfilled seventy-two engagements this 
season and has many bookings for the 
spring. Among the appearances two 
were as soloist in “Elijah” at Beloit, 
Wis. 


Summy’s Corner 





NEW TWO-PIANO Numbers 


Transcribed and Arranged 
by 

EDOUARD HESSELBERG 

PRELUDE MILITAIRE— 


Rachmaninoff Op. 23 No. 5.....5--56-- $1.50 
PRELUDE—Ct MINOR— 
Rachmaninoff Op. 3 No. 2.....-+--4-- $1.50 


Mr. Hesselberg has here presented two 
difficult concert numbers in a manner which 
can be enjoyed and performed by the student 
or comparative amateur. The arrangements 
are musicianly and enhance and define rather 
than lessen the original beauty and brilliance 
of these masterpieces. Creditable additions 
to the recital, commencement or artist 
program. 


(The Usual Discount to Teachers) 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘WYRIC 


& The Silver-Toned Tenor 


WYRICK CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Albert HEILMAN, Accompanist 


600 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 
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, negation and consecration to his task. 
7>ere was much of exquisite detail in 
the piano part, and frequently a rare 
d. \icacy in the violin’s utterance. Harold 
Pp .uer was again the most distinguished 
o: page turners. 

Vr. Werrenrath chose the gravest of 
al. the Brahms songs, in selecting these 
four meditations in the valley of the 
shadow—the last compositions of the 
master, and among the most difficult. 
One may have felt some lack of tonal 
glow in their presentation, but only ad- 
miration was possible for the emotional 
sensibility, the dignity of style, the 
satisfying musicianship and the clean-cut 
diction with which the baritone pub- 
lished their poignant beauties. Mr. 
Carrick’s accompaniments were oy ad 


ones. 


Nn 


Anna Case Returns 


Anna Case, soprano, who has not been 
heard in New York for several seasons, 
reappeared in recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 10. Miss Case 
began her program with early Italian 
airs including the so-called Stradella 
“Pieta, Signor” and operatic bits by 
Pallavicino, Boretti and Grossi, all un- 
familiar and all of high interest. The 
second group was of well-chosen Brahms 
songs, the third, Schubert’s silly “Der 
Hirt auf dem Felsen” with a clarinet 
obbligato played by Rufus M. Arey. 
The final group was of inconsequential 
songs in English in which Rachmanin- 
off’s “Lilacs” stood out. 

Miss Case sang magnificently. Her 
high voice was especially beautiful giv- 
ing one the impression—if such a thing 
were a geometrical possibility—of per- 
fect spheres with a cutting edge. In 
the first group her legato was very fine 
and many singers might take a lesson 
from her on this point. In the Brahms 
group, “Immer Leiser Wird mein 
Schlummer” was beautifully sung also 
“Botschaft” though Miss Case’s German 
accent can scarcely be said to be Han- 
overian. The Schubert number was well 
done and the artist got all that was to 
be got out of the English songs. Much 


of the fine effect of Miss Case’s recital 
was impaired by her singing with her 
eyes glued to a book of words for a 
large part of the time, but from the 
point of view of lovely tone, she left 
nothing to be desired. Coenraad Bos 
extracted fine accompaniments from an 
exceedingly tin-pan-y piano. ae 


Hyman Rovinsky’s Third Recital 


Hyman Rovinsky, pianist, who has 
been heard twice this season gave his 
third recital in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 10. As at his former 
appearances, Mr. Rovinsky played a 
number of novelties, and the greater 
part of his program was unhackneyed. 
The recital began with a Chopin Polo- 
naise and the remainder of the group 
contained Brahm’s arrangements of the 
Gavotte from Gluck’s “Paris and Helen” 
and the Bach Chaconne. There followed 
a group by Franck, D’Indy and Bela 
Bartok, then two Sonatines by Bela 
Bartok and Ravel. The fourth group 
was of pieces by Debussy, De Falla, 
Tedesco and Stravinsky. 

Stress was laid, in the program notes, 
upon the fact of the artist’s beginning 
his program with a Chopin Polonaise 
though the fact did not seem to be an 
especial tour de force. Mr. Rovinsky’s 
playing gave decided pleasure to a large 
audience and he adapted himself cleverly 
to the exceedingly diverse numbers 
forming his program. J. A. H. 


Julia Culp Returns 


Julia Culp was welcomed back by her 
old admirers at a concert in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 10. 
Mme. Culp sang a familiar program of 
lieder by Schubert, Schumann and Hugo 
Wolf, varied by a group of songs by 
Peter Cornelius, perhaps in celebration 
of his centenary. In the Schubert songs, 
which included such old favorites as “Die 
Forelle” and “Standchen,” she seemed a 
little uncertain, but with the Schumann 
group she gained surer ground. “Wer 
machte dich so Krank,” “Der Sand- 
mann” and others of the same gentle 


New York's Round of Concerts and Recitals 


MMT 


type brought Mme. Culp into her ele- 
ment. 

In these songs and in the later groups 
‘Mme. Culp displayed a new mannerism 
which was not particularly effective. At 
the end of a song she gradually, softly, 
made her voice disappear until the song 
did not seem to end, but fade into space. 
Occasionally this is effective, but when 
it is repeated in song after song it be- 
comes monotonous. A monotone, how- 
ever, when it is artfully employed and 
appropriate can be almost dramatically 
effective as Mme. Culp demonstrated in 
a Cornelius song “Ein Ton” which was 
cordially applauded. The Hugo Wolf 
songs rounded out a program of simple 
melody with the emotional sincerity of 
“In dem Schatten Meiner Locken” and 
“Er Ist’s.” Coenraad Bos in his fa- 
miliar self-effacing réle again proved 
himself the complete accompanist. 

H. M. 


Kreiner and Bachaus in Sonatas 


A program more than a little off the 
the beaten path was that given by Ed- 
ward Kreiner, viola player, and William 
Bachaus, pianist, at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 10, under the auspices 
of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club. It began with the Sonata Op. 11, 
No. 4 of Paul Hindemith and ended with 
the Sonata Op. 120, No. 1 of Brahms 
via two movements of the essay in that 
form by Nicholas Radnai. 

Need it be said that the bearded 
German gentleman remains more modern 
than either of the two individuals that, 
while they preceded him in order on the 
program, followed him, in date of birth, 
by more than sixty years? The Sonata 
of his in question has been heard more 
often as a vehicle for the clarinetist 
than for the viola player. Mr. Kreiner 
played it with tonal beauty and large- 
ness of line, and Mr. Bachaus, who has 
proved himself second to none as a solo 
pianist, took the same rank as an en- 
semble player. The Legende of the 
Radnai work was delightfully played. 
Tranquil, unpretentious music, it formed 
a vivid contrast to both the Hindemith 
Sonata which came before and _ the 
tawdry Scherzo that followed. Both 


movements are, however, fluently and 
ingeniously written, with ample knowl- 
edge of the two instruments for which 
it is scored. Hindemith’s work begins 
more or less conventionally, but his true 
colors come to the surface ere long. The 
Theme and Variations are especially 
dull. The two artists seemed in perfect 
accord during the whole evening and in- 
vested all three works with sincerity and 
enthusiasm. W.S. 


Lucilla de Vescovi 


As an interpreter of songs by Italian. 


modernists, Lucilla de Vescovi has ac- 
quired a niche of her own in the affec- 
tions of New York recital patrons. Her 
compatriots, in particular, can be de- 
pended on to show a lively interest in 
her programs. When she appeared at 
Town Hall the evening of March 11, her 
audience included General Manager 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza and a number of 
the Italian artists of the Metropolitan, 
and various notable Italo-Americans. In 
appearance suggesting an old Florentine 
portrait, the young soprano brought to 
her numbers a personality as distinctive 
as her program, which was devoted en- 
tirely to songs of the younger Italians. 
There were four by Respighi, two by 
Malipiero, and one each by the late 
Enrico Bossi, Casella, Pizetti, Luizzi, 


Castel-Nuovo Tedesco, Bianchini, Don- 
audy, Tommassini, Guerrini, Zanotti- 
Bianco, Lualdi, and a 13-year old 


prodigy, Rota Rinaldi. 

The modernity of spirit and technique 
in these songs was a variable attribute, 
with here and there one like Bianchini’s 
“Serenata Veneziana’” which stemmed 
back unashamedly to Tosti and Pinsuti. 
Among the loveliest was Pizetti’s setting 
of Petrarch’s verse, “Quel Rosignol.” 
Respighi’s “In Alto Mare” was of seizing 
directness and a repetition of it was 
demanded. Another song with more 
than a purely lyrical appeal was Castel- 
Nuovo Tedesco’s “L’Infinito.” 

Fluency of the type inevitably asso- 
ciated with Italian writing for the voice, 
though of varying degrees of melodic 
frankness, characterized the vocal line of 
virtually all of these songs, with much 
that was arresting and unusual in their 
accompaniments, where the harmonic 
and rhythmic freedom of the day was 
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“A SOPRANO VOICE OF EXQUISITE QUALITY” 


ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB 


Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 


Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 


“Miss Newcomb has a soprano voice of 
exquisite quality. She used it with fine 
musical instinct and with artistic intelli- 
She has learned the art of song in- 
. fine tone paintings and 
. voice had both qual- 
ity and color and also a wide range and she 
deserves to be heard again soon.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 


“A voice of great natural charm, and the 
ability to set forth the melody and the mood 
. She demonstrated clean-cut enuncia- 


gence. 
terpretation 
poetic renditions . 


tion and expressive diction.” 


Chicago Eve. Post, Karleton Hackett 
“Appreciation for the music and inter- 
a soprano of good 
. sang with feeling 
she sang well, with good taste and 


pretative force 
quality and volume . 


vocal control.” 


Management: VERNON STOLZ, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 


ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB 





Scores Tremendous Success in Recital March 4, 1925, in Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Chicago Daily Journal, Eugene Stinson 


Bush.’ 


‘A soprano voice of that curiously per- 
suasive quality of simplicity and sincerity, 
to hear which fills one with elation. She has 
a good sense of songs, of what they mean in 
general, and of something specific they 
mean to her. It is a pity she did not repeat 
Brahms’ ‘My Love Is Green as a Lilac 
Has something which cannot be 
learned, but is given at birth.” 


Chicago Eve. American, Herman Devries 

“The very favorable impression I re- 
ceived by her temperamental and intelli- 
gent interpretation was strengthened by 
further proof of her talent and the excel- 
dence of her vocal material.” 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Edward C. Moore 
‘A good natural voice.” 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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MADISON WILL HOLD 
CHILDREN’S CONTESI 


Arion Club and Stock Forces 
Heard in Concerts 


of Interest 
By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, March 14.—A state-wide 
high school contest in music will be held 
in Madison on May 14 and 15. This 
will be the culmination of entries by 
more than 1000 pupils, it is estimated. 
Last year about 650 took part. This 
year it is planned to hold tests in the 
various normal schools in all sections 
of the state and hold only the finals 
in Madison. 

The University of Wisconsin School 
of Music is in charge of the contest. The 
committee in active charge is composed 
of Prof. E. B. Gordon, L. A. Coon and 
Aagot Borge. 

Events will include contests for mixed 
chorus, orchestra, girls’ glee club, solos 
for contralto, soprano and boys’ voices, 
also piano and violin solos. The high 
school bands will not be included this 
year, as these will be left to the State 
Band Association, which has its own 
separate contest. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, appeared 
for the first time in Milwaukee with the 
Arion Musical Club in the Pabst Thea- 
ter on March 5. He sang with ease 
and assurance and had worked out care- 


ful interpretations for each number. Mr. 
Gunster sang French, German, Ameri- 
can and Negro songs with equal success. 

The Arion Club revealed fine balance 
of parts and rich tone quality under the 
baton of Dr. Daniel Protheroe. The club 
sang his “Lead Us, O Father,” Logan’s 
“Pale Moon,” “Close to My Heart” by 
Davies, Dvorak’s “Goin’ Home,” ar- 
ranged from the “New World” Sym- 
phony, and Genee’s “Italian Salad.” The 
trio in the Dvorak number was creditably 
sung by Alma Seefeld, soprano; Gladys 
Burkhard, contralto, and Alvin Wolf, 
tenor. 

A program of exceptional beauty was 
provided by the Chicago Symphony, 
under Frederick Stock, for the concert 
given in the Pabst Theater on March 9 
under the management of Margaret Rice. 
Solos were beautifully played by Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, ’cellist. The program had much 
of richness, though containing only 
three numbers, Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony, Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture and the Brahms Concerto 
for violin and ’cello in A Minor. Both 
soloists were recalled many times, and 
the symphony was given a superb read- 
ing. 

Charles D. Isaacson, lecturer on music, 
has been heard this week by several 
thousands of persons in high schools, 
before clubs, fraternal orders and other 
organizations. 





Louis Lane, pianist, a pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, was heard in recent concerts 
in White Plains, N. Y., and Farming- 
ton, N. J. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
for 1925 


Edited and Compiled by 
Milton Weil 


IS NOW IN PREPARATION 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 


@ MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, 


now in its fifth annual edition, is recog- 


nized as the Standard Book of Reference of the musical activities and information 


of the United States and Canada. 


@ The 1925 GUIDE will contain many important additional features, and in ev- 


ery way will be more complete than previous issues, 


including a select list of 


teachers, schools, colleges, conservatories throughout the country and also a list 
of leading available artists for opera and concert in this country. 


@ It is retained throughout the year as the Book of Reference and is in con- 


tinuous use. 


@g As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as 
proved by the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in 
number and size, of prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Pub- 
lishers and well-known houses in the musical industries. 
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Anna Case in Florida 
Stirs Hearers with a 
Rousing Patriotic Lay 
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Photo by Fotograms 
Singing the “Star- 


Anna Case, Soprano, 
in the South 


Spangled-Banner” 


The honor of having publicly sung the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” oftener than 
most other artists put together in recent 
years undoubtedly belongs to Anna Case. 
This American soprano has officiated at 
divers ceremonies when the officials and 
other élite of the land have gathered. 
Her tones have pealed forth at political 
conventions, open-air concerts, programs 
for the dedication of monuments by 
noted sculptors, and on numerous other 
occasions. 

The soprano recently passed some time 
in the sunny and invigorating airs of 
Palm Beach, and while she was sojourn- 
ing in Florida found occasion to voice 
the patriotic air again, as depicted in 
the accompanying photograph. Miss 
Case has fulfilled her usual large sched- 
ule of recitals this season. 





APPLAUSE FOR DAMROSCH 





New York Symphony Cordially Greeted 
in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 14.—Of 
the musical affairs interesting Jackson- 
ville audiences recently, the visit of the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch 
conducting, was one of the most delight- 
ful of the season. The orchestra played 
here after a visit to Cuba, and was re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience. The 
fine organization and its famous director 
were well known to music lovers of the 
city, and a musical feast was enjoyed. 

Elly Ney, pianist, appeared here in 
recital a few days ago, playing in the 
Duval Armory before an appreciative 
audience. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave a fine 
program in the Duval Armory. His 
program was particularly pleasing, and 
the concert was conceded to be among 
the best of the season. 

GEORGE Hoyt SMITH. 


Rollin Pease Tours Far West 


CHICAGO, March 14.—Rollin Pease, 
bass-baritone, has returned from an ex- 
tended tour of the West, where he ac- 
companied the Glee Club of the North- 
western University. His appearances 
were made in Omaha, Sioux City, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Mod- 
esto, Cal.; Berkely, Salem, Ore.; Seattle 
and Spokane. The Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci,” an aria from “The Magic Flute,” 
“Danny Dever,’ and other songs were 
among the most popular of the items on 
his list. Mr. Pease will leave town short- 





ly for another tour, in which he will s ng 
“The Creation” in Colorado Springs. 
Among his’ recent appearances ij, 
Chicago have been those made at j}, 
Drake Hotel, for the Evanston Woma ’s 
Club, the Arché Club and the Highi: nq 
Park Woman’s Club. He is enga: «4 
for the Chicago Madrigal Club on jis 
return from the West. 


TRENTON HEARS POLISH 
PEASANT PLAYERS’ EVENT 


Church Male Chorus and Local Glee 
Singers Give Joint Concert— 
Nevins in Organ Recital 


TRENTON, N. J., March 14.--The Na- 
tional Polish Peasant Orchestra, Stanis- 
law Namyslowski, conductor, was pre- 
sented in a concert in the Crescent 
Temple Auditorium on the evening of 
March 4. The local managers were 
Marvin A. Riley and Son. The program 
contained many novelties to concert- 
goers, and proved very interesting. The 
most familiar number on the program 
presented was the “Military” Polonaise 
in A Major by Chopin arranged for or- 
chestra by Glazounoff. The balance of 
the program included two overtures, 
which were splendidly played; Musica! 
Tableaux, “The Wedding”; several ma- 
zurkas by the conductor, and a selection 
of “Echoes and Souvenirs” of Polish na- 
tional songs. The large and enthu- 
siastic audience, including many of the 
players’ compatriots, demanded many 
encores. 

The Male Chorus of the Judge Davis 
Bible Class presented a concert in the 
auditorium of the Central Baptist 
Church, William J. Fleming, conductor, 
assisted by Frank L. Gardiner, pianist 
and accompanist for the chorus. The 
chorus was assisted by the Trenton Glee 
Singers, composed of Albert Watson, 
tenor; Alpine McDonald, second tenor; 
James Newell, baritone, and Albert J. 
Schultz, bass. Elizabeth West, reader, 
appeared in the place of Frances Leedom 
Hess, who was indisposed, and Mr. Gar- 
diner gave piano solos. Through the 
success of the concert several engage- 
ments for the near future have been 
made, for concerts in nearby towns. 
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The Glorious Morn. Easter (2 keys). 45 

A Flower Wreath 
Song Cycle for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Al! 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE BY CLUBS 
“This work consists of several solos, duets a! 
trios, and some piano solos used as preludes 
all in flowing, simple style, and 
The work should be done as a wh 


interludes, 
tractive. 
but the use of separate pieces is not preclud: 
just as separate pieces may be taken from op: 
or oratorio. The entire work occupies fifty pa 
and should provide singers, both professional 
amateur, with material for concert oe 
with a pretty safe guarantee of success an 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of pro 
tion. Useful and practical music! ’’—Musi 
Courier. 
Price complete, $1.25 net. 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
New York 
8S West 40th St. 


Boston 
120 Boylston St. 
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Mr. Whitney Tew is the discoverer of the PRINCIPLE in NATURE which was found and practiced by the Ancient Greeks and the early 


Renaissance Italian Maestri, known as BEL CANTO. This practice endows EVERY VOICE with from three octaves upward of REAL 


MR. WHITNEY TEW 
Has Returned 
from 
European Tour 
and Reopened His Studio at 


40 West 73d St., 


Endicott 4331 


TONE, in essence BEAUTIFUL, POWERFUL and UNCONSTRAINED and UNFORCED. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES IN NEW YORK. 
June 1 to Oct. 1, 1925 


(Write or telephone above address) 


Margaret Montgomery, Secy. 
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made manifest in distinctive individual 
touches. But there was little of the 
groping vagueness of outline, the wry 
intervals, or the confusion of tonalities 
found in some other examples of modern- 
istic song writing. 

Miss de Vescovi had the style and the 
musicianship requisite for artistic inter- 
pretation of her numbers. She suc- 
ceeded in envisaging their shifting moods 
and in creating for each one something 
of atmosphere. Here and there a song 
called for more of dramatic climax than 
she could bring to it, and frequently her 
middle and lower voice gave evidence 
of insecurity and insufficient develop- 
ment, linked with some scantness of 
breath. Her upper tones, however, were 
attractively musical and enabled her to 
give many of the numbers their due 
measure of vocal charm. She was very 
heartily applauded. Wilfred Pelletier 
played accompaniments with charm and 


artistry. 
Bachaus Triumphs Again 


William Bachaus, who but the pre- 
vious evening had appeared in Aeolian 
Hall in the role of ensemble pianist, had 
the stage of the same auditorium to 
himself on the evening of March 11, in 
the second of three subscription recitals. 
To borrow from the advertisement, 
Bachaus has been called a perfect pianist 
and not without good reason. The re- 
cital was even more remarkable than the 
first, if that were possible, because of 
the extremely taxing quality of the pro- 
cram. And yet, when it was all over, 
Mr. Bachaus was apparently as fresh 
as though he were but beginning. It 
was a marvelous display of every good 
quality that a pianist should have. 

Beethoven’s Op. 106 in B Flat, the 
second which he wrote for “Hammer- 
klavier,” was delivered with a breadth 
and nobility of style that was uplifting, 
despite the monotonous, exhausting 
nature of all but the first movement of 
this music. The minuteness of detail 
was amazing, and for once the true 
Beethoven trill was heard. The brilliance 


that Mr. Bachaus achieved in two 
Scriabin numbers, the “Poéme Sata- 
nique” and Fifth Sonata, both replete 
with tremendous splashes of flaming 
colors, can hardly be described. 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Schumann, an early and _ unfamiliar 
work, received a performance of virility 
and variety of mood. The composition, 
it is the Op. 9 of Brahms, is not start- 
ling, except as an early example of the 
composer’s gift as a writer of variations. 
The B Minor Capriccio followed, and 
then the Chopin Studies in performance 
of which Mr. Bachaus has become justly 
celebrated. Of the six from Op. 10 one 
hardly knew which to admire the most; 
the speed and verve of the C Sharp 
Minor; the marvelous accuracy in the 
difficult skips of the E Flat, or the 
poetry of number three in E. The 
“Black Keys” Study of course was re- 
peated, as was the Albeniz-Godowsky 
Tango, which, with Dohnanyi’s transcrip- 
tion of the Waltz from Delibes’ ‘‘Naila,” 
ended the printed list. Chopin’s first 
A Minor Study, and the D Flat Concert 
Study and third “Liebestraum” of Liszt 
were played till the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the Strauss-Bachaus 
“Standchen” after. W. S. 


Einar Cajanus’ Début 


Einar Cajanus, a baritone and pian- 
ist from Finland, made his New York 
début in the music salon of Chick- 
ering Hall on the evening of March 
11. Mr. Cajanus displayed an excellent 
baritone voice well schooled save for a 
slight cavernous quality on certain 
vowel sounds, and his piano playing was 
also very good. We have heard a num- 
ber of double-barreled artists recently, 
but none that seems as well equipped in 
both his lines as Mr. Cajanus. Most of 
his songs were by Sandinavian com- 
posers, and his piano pieces as well, 
though the names of Massenet and 
Chopin as well as an American song 
composer Mabel Anna Corby, were also 
represented. Leo S. Arands was the 
accompanist and in certain numbers, 
Mr. Cajanus accompanied himself, doing 
so very artistically. The audience, 





DOROTHY BELL 


HARPIST 


Chicago Press, March 5, 1925, says: 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
“Miss bell showed a fine technical command of 


her instrument.” 


Chicago Eve. Journal, Eugene Stinson. 

‘Has something which cannot be learned, but is 
The young harpist produces a good 
and pleasant G tone, and she has an unusual sense 
of another dimension beneath melody, which is very 
rarely brought to the playing of the harp. 
excellently chosen music revealed a good rhythmic 
sense, ample dexterity and an easy infatuation with 


given at birth. 


music’s grace.” 


Chicago Eve. Post, Karleton Hackett, 

“Dorothy Bell is a harpist with a good technical 
equipment and an appreciation for the music in- 
tended for the harp. She played well last evening. 
She brought variety of tone quality from the harp. 
It is a difficult instrument to play.’ 


Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld. 
“Miss Bell has a talent for playing the harp. 
An appreciation for the older style of mu- 


sical art.”’ 


hicago Daily Tribune, Edward C. 
“Miss Bell was both agile and able.” 
hicago Eve. American, Herman Devries. 
“Miss Bell has dexterous fingers and a pleasing 
simplicity of attitude at this most picturesque ot 


instruments.” 
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which was numerous, was very appre- 
ciative and bestowed much applause up- 
on the artist. J. D. 


Fuchs-Jerin and Beethoven 


Richard Fuchs-Jerin, a German pianist 
well thought of on the continent, made 
his début in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
evening, March 12 in a program of the 
works of Beethoven. Mr. Fuchs-Jerin, 
who, aside from his European activities, 
is conductor of the Liederkranz, played 
with nobility of style and exceedingly 
agile fingers, the possession of which 
often tempted him to make rapid pas- 
sages very, very speedy. The list was 
made up of the austere Thirty-two 


Variations, the Sonata in C dedicated | 


to Count Waldstein, the Sonata Op. 90, 
the “Les Adieux” Sonata and the blust- 
ering ‘‘Apassionata.” In the slow move- 
ments of all of these Mr. Fuchs-Jerin was 
most at home, for his extraordinary full 
tone and general dignity of style are 
best suited to the Andante. Mr. Fuchs- 
Jerin gave one of the very finest per- 
formances of the “Waldstein” that New 
York has heard in recent years. It was, 
in Beethoven’s time, the most effective 
virtuoso piece, and it was still a most 
brilliant number as this pianist de- 
livered it. It is really astonishing how 
difficult the works of Beethoven remain 
for the pianist, whereas for the orches- 
tral player accustomed to the tricky 
passages of the modern symphonists, 
that composer is inordinately simple. 
Mr. Fuchs-Jerin veritably brought down 
the house with his playing of the trill- 
laden Rondo. The E Minor Sonata was 
also one of his best efforts, played with 
tranquillity and absolute self-effacement. 
W. S. 


Tommy Thomson, Pianist 


Tommy Thomson, pianist, appeared in 
his first piano recital at Town Hall on 
the evening of March 12. It was one of 
the most interesting débuts of the sea- 
son in the excellence of the pianist, the 
program, and the manner of its present- 
ing. Mr. Thomson played a number or 
two and walked off the stage, a method 
that certainly had its advantages, for 








DOROTHY BELL 


very few of the compositions had any- 
thing in common and would not have 
been congenial company in a group. 
Almost, if not all the numbers were un- 
familiar and they ranged from a Ro- 
mance by Reger and. compositions by 
Elert, Bisquertt and Sapereira to the 
Concert Valse of Alkan and a “Fantasie 
for Piano” by Kryten. 

Mr. Thompson revealed an excellent 
technic, a luscious tone and sound mu- 
sicianship, certainly a good bit of what 
the well versed pianist should have. The 
Reger work had lovely atmosphere and 
the usual Regeresque countrapuntal 
treatment. The “Primavera Helenica” 
by Bisquertt was extremely effective and 
was a reminder, in mood, of our own 
MacDowell. Mr. Thomson played both 
con amore and made contrasting pic- 
tures of them by variety of touch and 
clever pedalling. The Kryten piece, 
written in the “grand manner” was 
also worth while, and in it the pianist 
gave the impression of having at his 
command all the resources of his instru- 
ment. The other works were less in- 
teresting. D. S. L. 


Debut 


The somewhat lengthy list of violin- 
ists who have made débuts in the last 
year was added to on Friday evening, 
March 13, when Michael Zacharewitsch, 
a Czech artist, who has made recent 
appearances in London, gave his first 
American program in Aeolian Hall. 
Mr. Zacharewitsch was, so to speak, 
“stopping off” unheralded in New York 
while en route from an Australian tour 
to England. 

He chose to introduce himself with 
Elgar’s Sonata, which has not been 
often heard here, but which shows the 
English composer in one of his later 
phases, lending more than one ear to 
the irregular rhythms of the moderns. 
The composer of “Gerontius” does not 
find his best forte in these fields, with 
the result that the Sonata, which Mr. 
Zacharewitsch played .with refinement 
and restraint, sounded somewhat capri- 
cious and labored in its earlier mové- 
ments. When the Andante and Allegro 
settled down unashamedly to sing with 
placid lyricism, more of effect was 
achieved. 

The artist was 


Zacharewitsch in 


plainly somewhat 
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Passacaille 

Gavotte 

L’Egyptienne 
sourree 


ment of that period. 


Arabesque 


Renie of Paris). 





harp literature. 


The following Program was given 
at the Recital by DOROTHY BELL, 
March 4, 1925, under direction of 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving, in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


These early classics, though not originally written for 
harp, are especially suited to it because of the close rela- 
tionship between the harp and the clavichord, the instru- 


Impromptu Caprice 


“Feerie’’—Prelude et Danse 


The Debussy Arabesque is borrowed from piano litera- 
ture, but is very effective as a harp solo (arranged by Mme. 
The Pierné and Tournier numbers, how- 
ever, are written expressly for the instrument, the latter 
being probably the finest piece of modern composition in 


Handel 
Gluck 
Rameau 
Bach 
Miss BELL 


Pierné 
Debussy 
Tournter 
Miss BELL 





Chorale and Variations, for Harp and Orchestra 


Widor 


(Orchestral accompaniment on the piano) 


Management: VERNON STOLZ, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
Personal Address—Ellis Arms Hotel, Chicago 
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DETROIT WELCOMES FINE CONCERT LIST 





Gradova’s Début and Sym- 
phonic Programs Are 
Leading Events 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, March 14.—The Tuesday Mu- 
sicale presented Gitta Gradova in a piano 
recital in the auditorium of the Women’s 
City Club on the morning of March 10. 
This was her first local appearance and 
she created a widespread sensation. The 
audience, a highly discriminating one, 
was deeply impressed by the youth that 
characterized Miss Gradova’s perform- 
ance. With this youth there was com- 
bined an almost incongruous sense of 
maturity and sophistication. Miss Grad- 
ova’s tone was of a velvety quality in 
pianissimo passages but of compelling 
power in the heavier measures. She 
opened the program with Bach’s “Italian” 
Concerto, proving she is a skilled classic- 
ist as well as an exponent of the modern 
school. Her Scriabin group included 
the “Danse Languide,” a Prelude in F 
Sharp Minor and the Fourth Sonata, 
each presented with such technical finish 
and so much individuality that the audi- 
ence clamored for an encore. The closing 
group was delightfully varied, including 
the “Ballade Edward” and a Rhapsody 
by Brahms, an Intermezzo and the 


“Hopak” of Moussorgsky, an Etude and 
a Waltz by Chopin and the Liszt-Busoni 
“Mephisto” Waltz. In each Miss Grad- 
ova’s artistry rose to splendid heights. 
Following the “Hopak” applause was 
particularly insistent. 

Victor Kolar and the Detroit Sym- 


phony offered their annual Italian pro- 
gram on Sunday afternoon, March 8, 
with Carmelo Ippolito as soloist. Or- 
chestral numbers were chosen from the 
catalog of popular numbers and the ap- 
plause boomed forth accordingly. The 
intermezzo from “Cavalleria kusticana” 
was given with the organ, and, under 
Mr. Kolar’s capable leadership, the ef- 
fect was one of great beauty. A “Pagli- 
acci” Fantasy, tne Overture to “William 
Tell,” two Sinigaglia numbers, the 
“Egyptian” ballet by Luigini and Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to “Anacreon” completed 
the orchestral part of the program. Miss 
Ippolito’s graceful style, sound musician- 
ship and warm, though somewhat small, 
tone were peculiarly adapted to the 
melodious Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor 
and she was accorded a prolonged vol- 
ume of applause. 

The closing concert in the young 
people’s series of the Detroit Symphony 
was given on Saturday morning. Edith 
M. Rhetts spoke on “The Development 
of a Genius,” citing the work of Richard 
Strauss. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Kolar, played two Strauss numbers, a 
“Serenade” for wind instruments and 
“Til Eulenspiegel.” Mr. Kolar’s read- 
ing of the latter was especially notable. 

The program presented by Eduard 
Werner and his symphony orchestra on 
Sunday afternoon, March 8, was one of 
unusual excellence. The orchestra was 
in fine fettle, and the soloist, Melva 
Moore, was one of the most artistic Mr. 
Werner has introduced this season. She 
was heard in “Caro Nome.” The or- 
chestra contributed the Overture to “Die 
Fledermaus,” the Intermezzo from “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and works by Edward 
German and Tchaikovsky. C. A. Boom- 
hower gave a group of organ soli, which 
included compositions by Paderewski 
and Sinding. 

The Alma Glock Concert Direction 
presented the Detroit Quartet in a short 








AMY NEILL 


VIOLINIST 


FEB. 17, 1925, 


Chicago Press says: 
Chicago Daily Journal, 
Eugene Stinson 

Amy Neill’s performance was 
as direct and able as if she 
had been shooting at a bull’s- 


eye from across the room. She 
is an exceedingly capable 
violinist 


Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, Glenn Dillard Gunn 
‘*‘A comprehensive and re- 
liable technic and exceptionally 
fine tone of body and warmth.”’ 
Chicago Eve. Amer- 
iean, Herman Devries 
“Olean, fine, poised work. 
an impeccable technic—tone 
always melodious and suave.’’ 
Chicago Eve. Post, 
Karieton Hackett 
‘Fine appreciation—A tone 
that was rich in quality—grasp 
of the music.’’ 

Chicago Daily News, 
Maurice Rosenfeld 
“Showed her artistic ac- 
complishments with fine, full 
tone, technical mastery, clear 
phrasing and warmth of ex- 

pression.”’ 

Chicago Tribune, 
Edward C. Moore 
**Miss Neill gave it a big 

performance! ’’ 
Management 


CHARLES BURKE 
2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 








chamber music program in the audi- 
torium of the Women’s City Clup on 
March 11. Owing to the unexpected de- 
parture from the city of Philipp Abbas, 
a hasty rearrangement was necessary; 
but, in spite of the change in personnel, 
the quartet made an excellent showing. 
In Schumann’s Quintet for piano and 
strings the artists, Joseph Gorner and 
Victor Polant, violinists; Florian Witt- 
man, viola player, and Jascha Schwarz- 
mann, ’cellist, had the able collaboration 
of Francis Mayhew, pianist. They 
achieved an ensemble that was remark- 
able. The quartet also played three 
short numbers, a Dvorak Lento and a 
Waltz and “Orientale” by Glazounoff. 
The tone of this group was particularly 
pleasing. Mr. Mayhew was heard in 
three piano soli, a Brahms Fantasia, 
the “Jeux d’Eau” of Ravel and an en- 
core. Mr. Mayhew’s work was polished 
and he displayed mental attainments 
that gave him high rank. Mrs. William 
Clay, Donald Clark, Clara E. Dyar and 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard are patrons 
who made possible the pair of concerts 
of which this was one. 


Fremont Club Celebrates Thirtic;}, 
Anniversary 


FREMONT, OHIO, March 14.—! jf;, 
active members of the Matinée Mv .(:,) 
Club recently celebrated the thir jc) 
anniversary of the club’s organiza: jy, 
with a dinner at the Fenway. )|;; 
Greene Datesman, at whose home ;}, 
club was organized, and a former | ¢,;. 
dent, was toastmistress. Resp: ng 
were given by past presidents, |); 
George W. Haynes, Louise Esch, {js 
Pease, Mrs. F. H. Dorr, Mrs. W. p 
Deemer, Miss Billau, Miss Worst, \{;; 
C. L. Smith and the present presi ‘en; 
Mrs. H. G. Fisher. The program ¢op. 
sisted of piano numbers by Miss Ga-yip, 
Mrs. D. K. Holmes and Mrs. Law) eng 
Freeh; songs by Esther Heflinger ay, 
Lulu Bowman-Finch, and an _ orivina| 
poem by Lytton Cox. 





A new song by David W. Guion, “How 
Dy Do, Mis’ Springtime,” is being sung 
with success by Cecil Arden, mez7»-s». 
prano of the Metropolitan, and \abg| 
Garrison, soprano. 








program. 





Lyon and Healy Harps Used Exclusively 


MANAGEMENT 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 
1540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Zimmer Harp Trio 


NELLIE ZIMMER, Harp Soloist 
TOM WILLIAMS, Welsh Baritone 


SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 


Lacking only the masculinity that places Salvi in a class by himself, 
Miss Zimmer demonstrated that the harp in her hands was an in- 
strument that could talk—Lima Star, Lima, Ohio, Jan. 29th, 1925. 


Miss Nellie Zimmer, solo harpist, has arranged a program of un- 
usual effectiveness both for her solos and for her trio, and has attained 
an ensemble that is most varied. There is more part playing than is 
usually attempted by harpists and thereby develops an interesting 
The audience enthusiastically received the harpists and 
soloist.—ZJ/ndianapolis Star, Feb. 7th, 1925. 
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“NOT EVERY GENERATION HEARS A GUIOMAR NOVAES.” 
— JAMES G. HUNEKER. 


SEASON OF 1925-1926 NOW BOOKING 
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Bush Conservatory Prepares 
for Summer Classes 
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Nelli Gardini, Mae Graves Atkins, Jus- 
tine Wegener, Fredericka Gerhardt 
Downing and others. 

Richard Czerwonky, the accomplished 
leader of the Bush Orchestra, will have 
his violin classes as usual. Bruno 
Esbjérn, Rowland Leach, Ebba Sund- 
strom and others will also teach violin 
this summer. ° 

Bruno Steindel, the noted ’cellist, now 
with the Chicago Opera, has been en- 
gaged for the summer term. 

Edgar A. Nelson will have organ 
classes, and the work in harmony, 
counterpoint and composition will be 
given by Mr. Bradley and many other 
well-known teachers. 

Classes in orchestration, ear training 
and solfeggio, musical appreciation, ac- 
companying and coaching, vocal en- 
semble, piano sight-reading, instrumental 
ensemble, normal work, dancing, lan- 
guages and general cultural work will 
also be given by prominent members of 
the faculty. 

The instruction and practical train- 
ing in dramatic art, expression and stage 
craft will be in the hands of Elias Day, 
who has had wide experience in this field, 


and by a numerous corps of assistants. 
This will be the first summer course 
Mr. Day has given at Bush Conserva- 
tory, and the advance enrollment for his 
classes is already large. He will give 
work in scene-making, costume and 
make-up. 

A special ten weeks’ course, beginning 
May 25, will include a class in expres- 
sion, under Oranne Truit-Day, for five 
weeks and Elias Day’s regular dramatic 
course for an equal period. 

Free scholarships will be given under 
Mr. Lamond, and seven other pianists, 
under Charles W. Clark, Louis Kreidler, 
William Phillips and five other singers, 
and by Mr. Czerwonky and three other 
violinists. 

The dormitories will be open through- 
out the summer. The maintenance of 
these is one of the conservatory’s unique 
features. Rooms will be available with- 
out board. an exception to the practice 
formerly followed. 





Two-Piano Program Pleases Sedalia 


SEDALIA, March 14.—Mabel DeWitt 
and Mrs. Fred Ross recently gave an 
interesting two-piano recital in the Elks’ 
Club before a large audience. This was 
one of the regular concerts of the Helen 
Steele Musical Club. Two concertos and 
miscellaneous numbers were presented 
with fine uniformity of tone and ex- 
pression. HERBERT W. Cost. 





represented were Bossi, Liuzzi, 


Bianchini, Donaudy, N. 


made a special impression on the audience. 


V. Tommasini, N. Rota, Rinaldi, V. 


eighteen new songs by Italian composers. 
until last night. 
better, since last she sang here. 
high register. 


TELEGRAM-MAIL 


The Foremost 
Exponent of Modern Italian Songs 


LUCILLA de VESC 


Sang in (New York March 1th 


TIMES 


Cordially received in songs of modern Italian composers. Lucilla de Vescovi, known as 
a zealous and intelligent exponent of songs by modern Italian composers, gave a program 
consisting almost entirely of their compositions last night in Town Hall. The composers 
Malipiero, 
Rota, Rinaldi, V. 
Vescovi is a singer of uncommon sensibility—the sensibility of the Latin, particularly 
required by the subtle or intense moods of the songs she undertakes to interpret, and the 
musical finesse with which their sentiments are often expressed. 
grows in the control of her voice and her command of tone color, 


Guerrini, Bianco and Casella. 


There were many “first time’? songs on the 
The personality as well as the art of the 


singer commended her, and she received a very cordial reception. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, known here as a specialist in modern Italian song, gave a 
program entirely of such numbers in her first appearance of the season last night in Town 
Hall. In her eighteen set numbers the following composers were represented: E. Bossi, 
F. Liuzzi, Malipiero, Pizzetti, Respighi, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, G, Bianchini, S. 
Guerrini, M. Zanotti-Bianco, Casella and A. Lualdi. 


She struck notably clear and resonant high notes and gave most effective stage presence. 


AMERICAN 
The exquisite Roman soprano blazed a musical trail, devoting her entire program ta 
Half of these had not been publicly presented 
Signora Vescovi’s vocal stature has increased considerably, and for the 
It has gained in warmth and power, especially in her 
One forgives the lack of any essentials for her qualities of sincerity, ardor 
and refinement, not forgetting unusual personal beauty and charm. 


ieee’, 





Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Mme. De 


Respighi, Pizzetti, 


Moreover, this singer 


program. “L’Infinito,”” by Castelnuovo, 


Donaudy, 





CHICAGO OPERA IN 


Stravinsky Conducts with 
Reiner Men—Suite by Local 


Composer Given 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, March 14.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company opened its local 
series with a fine performance of Boito’s 
“Mefistofele’” before a crowded house, 
which was enthusiastic in its demonstra- 
tion, on March 9. The opera, although 
it did not achieve the same popularity 
here as the “Faust” of Gounod, proved 
impressive and spectacular. Feodor 
Chaliapin was féted in title rédle. 
Charles Hackett, American tenor, as 
Faust performed his part eminently to 
the satisfaction of the vast audience. 


His voice was well adapted to it and 
his dramatic action was very good. 
Edith Mason, as Margherita, sang her 
aria in the Prison Scene with a pathos 
and an emotion seldom surpassed here. 
The orchestra, under Roberto Moran- 
zonl, Was superb and its accompaniment 
inspired the singers to high efforts. 

On the evening of March 10, Masse- 
net’s “Thais” was given, with Mary 
Garden in the title réle. This remark- 
able actress and handsome woman again 
disclosed a voice with a charm which 
‘an not be duplicated. She made the 
transition from the gay woman of the 
world to the repentant sinner with re- 
markable simplicity. The Athanael of 
Joseph Schwarz, was a magnificent cre- 
ation and won for him many friends in 
the audience. There was virility and 
vigor in his singing that were truly 
amazing. 

The operas scheduled to be given dur- 
ing the rest of the engagement are: 
March 11, “Romeo and Juliet” of Gounod 
with Florence Macbeth and Charles 
Hackett in the principal réles and “Gia- 
conda” with Rosa Raisa, Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Cyrena van Gordon. 

The Cincinnati Symphony presented 
Igor Stravinsky as guest conductor on 


CINCINNATI SERIES 


March 6 and 7, when he performed with 
the orchestra his arrangement of “The 
Volga Boat Song,” his “Scherzo Fan- 
tastique,” and “The Fire Bird,” “Pulci- 
nella” and “Petrushka” suites. He im- 
pressed the large audience, especially 
with his “Fire Bird’ music, and his 
reception was very hearty, the whole 
orchestra and many of the audience ris- 
ing while applauding. 

Thurlow Lieurance, assisted by his 
wife, Edna Woolley Lieurance, soprano 
and the flautist, Lillian Reed, gave a 
most charming recital before the mati- 
nee Musical Club of which Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn is president. Mr. Lieurance 
prefaced his numbers’ with — short 
remarks and played the accompaniments 
to his own songs. Mrs. Lieurance has 
a beautiful high soprano voice and her 
singing was fine, indeed. The audience 
included about 900 women. 

At a chamber concert given at the 
College of Music Odeon by Emil Heer- 
mann, William M. Knox, Herman Golich 
and Walter Heermann with Romeo 
Gorno at the piano, a Trio Fantasie for 
piano, violin and ’cello of the local com- 
poser, Louise Harrison Snodgrass, was 
given for the first time. The work of 
the young composer was disclosed to 
great advantage. Works by Mozart and 
Dvorak were also given. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
Philip Werthner, president, gave a 
delightful program at the home of Mrs. 
Herman Thuman on March 4. 


Trevisan Heard in Cleveland “Barber” 
with Chicagoans 


CLEVELAND, March 14.—Through an 
inadvertence, the name of Vittorio The- 


visan was omitted in the cast of the 
performance of “Barber of Seville,” 
given by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany in this city. Mr. Trevisan gave 
his wonted fine performance as Bartolo, 
in which his buffo gifts have full 
scope, and his singing again commanded 
admiration. 


All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





An evening of Italian song by Mme. Lucilla de 
Vescovi always means an interesting list of 
lyrics by important composers of our day 









interpreted with understanding, taste and 
charm. Such an evening Mme. De Vescovi 
gave yesterday at the Town Hall. There 
was a bewildering profusion of songs, 
some of them sung for the first time 
here, all of them worth singing. 
Mme. De Vescovi sang with her 
accustomed freedom and expressive- 


ness. 
SUN 


Miss Lucilla De Vescovi, a young 
soprano who has sung here before, 
gave a recital in Town Hall last 
evening with a program made up 
exclusively of Italian airs. 

Many of Miss De Vescovi’s songs 
were new and the program was a 
distinctive one, sung by a singer 
who has a rich personality and a 
lighly artistic style of interpreta- 
tion. There was color, vitality 
(and definite charm in Miss De 
: Vescovi’s singing. The spirit and 
play of mood in her songs were set 
if rth admirably. 


y Direction of 


Catharine cA. Bamman 
, Y 53 West 39th Street 


Rr New York 



















THE TOURS OF— 


Directed by 


comparison with this famous institution. 
defeat for Daytonians. 


blended, beautifully shaded. 


Spring Tour Includes— 


Indianapolis 
Chicago—Orchestra Hall 


Fall Tour, now booking, includes— 





Dayton 
Westminster Choir 


60 Mixed Voices—Singing—a’capella, from memory 


John Finley Williamson 


Now Rank Among the Great Musical Events 


Herman DeVries wrote—January 18th, 1924, in the “Chicago American” 
“The Dayton Westminster Choir, visiting here after the so-recent triple per- 


formance of the remarkable Sistine Choir had to face the ordeal of inevitable 


Although a very young organization, their singing has 
the noble, poised quality of the finest veteran choral societies. 
weak spot in their art equipment. The voices are admirably trained and admirably 
Effects are obtained easily, with the assurance that 
is backed by musicianship of high order—John Finley Williamson deserves rank- 
ing among the world’s celebrated choral conductors.” 


This opinion of the Press is equally favorable everywhere. 


All music lovers, all choirmasters, all choristers, praise the astounding results of 
rehearsing four times a week for four years. 


Beansks Sf. 


Detroit—Orchestra Hall ........ 
Cleveland—Masonic Hall ........ 


Boston—Symphony Hall—Management W. H. Brennan. .October 19th 


ee are October 20th 
New York—Manhattan Opera House.................. October 21st 
Brooklyn—Institute of Arts and Science............... October 22nd 
Philadelphia—Academy of Music— 

Management Arthur Judson.................... October 24th 


MANAGEMENT 
M. H. Hanson—437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


But comparison meant anything but 


We can find no 
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People’s Symphony Gives Native Work 
and Recitalists Fill Boston’s Week 


CUUUANTUUNANAAALOTAEATAADEUA AAU EAA ee 


OSTON, March 16.—Stuart Mason, 


conducting the People’s Symphony 
at its seventeenth concert on Sunday 
afternoon, March 8, at the St. James 
Theater, presented an American novelty, 
a Symphonic Prelude to Browning’s “A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” Op. 7, by Leo 
Rich Lewis, professor of music at Tufts 
College. Professor Lewis’ music proved 
to be substantial and telling, sympathet- 
ically illustrative of Browning’s tradegy. 
The composer, who was present at the 
performance, had to bow his acknowl- 
edgment to the audience, which mani- 
festly enjoyed his music. 

Mr. Mason also gave a lucid and 
musicianly performance of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. The soloist was 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who played 
Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques.”’ 
Mme. Schnitzer, a favorite with the 
People’s Symphony audiences, who had 
already heard her twice as soloist at 
these concerts, played the Variations 
with beautiful, full-bodied tone, with 
rich tonal coloring and with keen 
rhythmic feeling. She was recalled many 
times. 

For other orchestral fare Mr. Mason 
gave an impressionistic reading of Sme- 
tana’s ever pleasing “The Moldau” and 
an effective performance of Chabrier’s 
“Espana” Rhapsody. 


Gigli Heartily Welcomed 


Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, appeared for the first time in 
Boston Symphony Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, March 8. His audience was com- 
posed of many of his compatriots, eager 
to hear the illustrious tenor. Mr. Gigli 
opened his program with the “‘M’appari” 
aria from “Martha,” which drew forth 
salvos of genuine applause. The scene 
was repeated after his singing of an 
aria from “Pagliacci” and again after 
the aria from “Andrea Chenier.” Mr. 
Gigli, in jovial spirits, responded with 
many encores, which intensified the ova- 
tional applause. Frantic ejaculations of 
approval and numerous shouted requests, 
mingled with the thunderous applause, 
left not a shred of doubt as to Mr. 
Gigli’s tremendous success with his Bos- 
ton audience. 

The tenor was in good voice, singing 
freely and with ardor. Notwithstand- 
ing his predilection for dramatic climaxes 
and ringing high tones, Mr. Gigli can 
sing with beautiful mezza voce and with 
subtle sense of color. He is an interest- 
ing interpreter, whether in operatic arias 
or in concert songs. Beatrice Mack, 
soprano, gave pleasure with her light, 
florid voice, and joined Mr. Gigli in sing- 
ing operatic duets. Vito Carnivali, was 
an excellent and vital accompanist. 


Violinist Gives Recital 


Abraham Haitowitsch, violinist, gave 
a concert at the Copley-Plaza on Sunday 
evening, March 8, under the patronage 
of many prominent Bostonians. Mr. 
Haitowitsch, with the expert and musi- 
cianly assistance of Jesus M. Sanroma 
at the piano, gave a very capable per- 
formance of the Beethoven “Kreutzer” 
Sonata. He also played numbers by 
Tchaikovsky-Auer, Pergament, Rubin- 
stein-Binder, Fibich, Brahms-Hochstein, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kreisler, Ries and 
Sarasate. 

Mr. Haitowitsch, already heard sev- 
eral times with pleasure in recital in 
Boston, again revealed distinguishing 
traits, among them a warm and expres- 
sive tone, an efficient and serviceable 
technic and eloquent interpretations. The 
large audience was very demonstrative. 


Leginska with N. Y. Quartet 


The New York String Quartet made 
its bow to a Boston audience on Thurs- 
day evening, March 12, at Jordan Hall. 
Smetana’s Quartet in E Minor (“From 
My Life”) was given with zeal and 
color. The organization plays with full- 
bodied tone and vigor. The ensemble is 
well balanced, the individual members 
playing with alert feeling for reciprocal 
interplay of voices. On the program 
were Four Poems for String Quartet 
(after Tagore) by Ethel Leginska. 
These proved of interest. Miss Leginska 
scores sparingly and openly. Her mel- 
odic and harmonic schemes search, and 
often attain, exotic effects. A paucity 


of melodic invention, however, induces a 





certain monotony of style. Yet there 
are redeeming moments of true and 
striking individuality and coherent bits 
of especially fine imaginative music. The 
Four Poems were well received, and Miss 
Leginska appeared on the platform in 
acknowledgment for the first time since 
her much heralded disappearance. She 
joined forces with the New York String 
Quartet in an impressive performance 
of the César Franck Quintet in F Minor. 


Novaes Gives Sonata 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist, was heard 
at Jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. Her major work, the Chopin 
B Flat Minor Sonata, was played in 
magnificent, heroic style and with epic, 
tragic sweep. Mme. Novaes introduced 
striking individual effects of interpreta- 
tion. A Polichinelle by Villa-Lobos, 
which was played with deft and technical 
skill, had to be repeated. A charming 
and imaginative “Jocelyn” by Helen 
Hood was played with poetic feeling 
and was also well liked by the audience. 
For the rest Mme. Novaes brought to 
play her forceful technic, her brilliant, 
colorful tone and a massive sense of 
climax. A large augience took great 
pleasure in the playing of Mme. Novaes. 


Bauer and Gabrilowitsch Heard 


Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave a joint piano recital at Jordan 
Hall on Saturday evening, March 14, 
under the auspices of the Boston Relief 
Committee, Inc., for the relief of suffer- 
ing in Germany. One of the largest 
Jordan Hall audiences attended the con- 
cert, many having to sit on the stage. 
Works by Bach, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
Reinecke, Arensky and Schuett were on 
the program. It was a pleasure to hear 
two such artists adjusting their indi- 
vidual styles for a remarkably effective 
ensemble. They played with profound 
musical insight and with unfailing tonal 
balance. The audience found true de- 
light in the masterful playing and ap- 
plauded for repetitions and encores. 


Brailowsky in Chopin Program 


Alexander Brailowsky gave his third 
Boston piano recital, this time at Sym- 
phony Hall instead of Jordan Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, March 10. His pro- 
gram, an all-Chopin program, again re- 
vealed Mr. Brailowsky as the poetic 
player which his two previous concerts 
had disclosed. His singularly free, 
limpid and colorful finger technic, his 
resourceful command of ravishing tone 
and nuances, his zestful rhythms, his 
lyrically poetic and passionately dram- 
atic utterances held literally spell-bound 
an attentive and eagerly appreciative 
audience. 


George Smith’s Concert 


George Smith, a Boston pianist, was 
heard at Jordan Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 11. He played the Schu- 
mann Fantasie in C Major with true 
fire and breadth of imagination. A Cho- 
pin group was played with good tone, 
clean technic and well conceived shad- 
ings. The Ballade in A Flat was espe- 
cially noteworthy for eloquence and 
dramatic coherence. Technical brilliance 
and keen rhythmic sense marked his per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns Etude en 
Forme de Valse. William C. Heilman’s 
“Fountaims” was played with true im- 
agery. Mr. Smith’s abiding virtues are 
a crisp and resourceful technic, enthusi- 
asm and energy in his interpretations. 


Mollenhauer Leads Apollo Club 


The Apollo Club gave its third recital 
of the season at Jordan Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 10, with Carmela Ippo- 
lito, violinist, as assisting artist. The 
large men’s chorus of the club sang a 
well chosen miscellany of songs with 
fine effect under the especially discrimi- 
nating leadership of Emil Mollenhauer. 
Of note was the fine tonal body, the virile 
attacks and the colorful interpretations 
which were achieved by the club and its 
venerable conductor. Miss Ippolito played 
with her usual ingratiating charm, her 
suave technic and refined tone. She also 
played a violin obbligato to Offenbach’s 
“Beauteous Night.” Frank H. Luker 
was the ever dependable club pianist. 


Myrtle Jordan was a tasteful accompan- 
ist for Miss Ippolito. 


Polish Symphony Appears 


Instead of novel choral organizations, 
an unusual orchestra, the National 
Polish Orchestra, was seen and heard 


at Symphony Hall on Saturday evening, — 


March 14. The men presented an exotic 
picture as they appeared in their native 
picturesque costume. Stanislaw Namys- 
lowski, the conductor, led with incisive 
rhythmic feeling, and the sixty-odd men 
responded with dash and native ardor. 
Characteristic Polish music was featured 
on the program. The orchestra played 
with a certain individuality of tone, an 
unalloyed abandon and an unfeigned 
spontaneity. The many compatriots in 
the audience showed enthusiasm for the 
program. HENRY LEVINE. 





Music Is Feature of Reception Given by 
Governor of Massachusetts 


Boston, March 14.—A musical pro- 
gram was a feature of the reception 
given by Gov. and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller 
to the members of the General Court, 
the heads of the various departments of 
the state government, their families and 
friends in the executive suite of the 
State House on March 10. Between 750 
and 800 persons passed the receiving 
line. Following the reception, the 
guests were entertained in the Senate 


chamber with a literary and musical 
program, consisting of readings by Ed- 
win Whitney, a group of songs;by Wel- 
lington Smith, baritone; a number of 
selections by Carl Webster, ’cellist; 
Wagner’s “Evening Star,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” sung by Mr. Smith, with Mr. 
Webster as accompanist and_ several 
numbers played by the Ladies’ Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Violinist Gives Boston Program 


Boston, March 14.—Dorothy Barth, 
violinist and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Barth of Newburyport, Mass., 
scored a success in her violin recital at 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, last Sunday even- 


ing. Dana Hall was packed to the 
limit and many gathered in the corri- 
dors. Miss Barth was called out re- 
peatedly after every number’ and 
graciously responded to the encores. 
Those present included music lovers 
from this city and Providence. The pro- 
gram included works by Tartini, Pardee, 
Mendelssohn, Francis Merick, Schu- 
mann-Auer, Brahms-Hochstein, Cham- 
inade-Kreisler and Wieniawski. 


























SYRACUSE PREPARES ¥ 
CENTENNIAL MUSIC h 
Concerts to Be Feature of). 
100th Anniversary in 
Celebration be 
By K. D. V. Peck ol 
SYRACUSE, March 14.—Instea M 
preparing for the usual May jy the 


festival, artistic and business int: res; 

of Syracuse are concentrating all the, mc | 
energies on two concerts in conn ctio, Mim") 
with the celebration of the one )yp. 
dredth anniversary of the city, to bo hej 
from June 3 to 5. These concert. yj 
be held in the largest available |) 
visiting artists and the Syracuse Sy». 
phony having a part in the progray,. 

Musical interests of the city are ur. 
ing merchants, manufacturers ap; 
bankers to stand behind the Syracus 
Symphony, so that a budget may | 
created this spring for the 1925-6 serie 
of concerts. An organization m¢cting 
has been called for March 21 in the 
Hotel Syracuse by Clarence E. Hap. 
cock, attorney and president of th 
Music Festival Association. The Syn. 
phony Society has met with a etic} 
this season. 

The Morning Musicals, Inc., gave , 
delightful program on March 4, wit) 
Tina Lerner and Vladimir Shavite 
playing a piano duet, the University 
Glee Club singing under Birger Bea. 
sang, and the following participating: 
Helen Winn Wilson and Eunice Harding 
Bryant, sopranos, and a studio ensemb: 
provided by Morton Adkins. 

Sarah Burdick, soprano of New York, 
gave a recital in the Mizpah on Mare) 
12 with Frederick Bristol, also of New 
York, at the piano. Miss Burdick is 
native of Syracuse, and was greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience. 

The benefit concert for Walter Wis. 
hoon, choir and chorus singer who is 
ill, was one of the best local concerts of 
the winter. Those taking part wer 
Leora McChesney Fouregay, contralto; 
Helen Butler Blanding, soprano; (er. 
aldine Arnold and Ada Shinaman Kin- 
caid, pianists; Henry Rock, violinist; 
Harry Leonard Vibbard, organist and the 
Tigris Chanters and Syracuse Lieder 
kranz Chorus under Albert Kuenzlen. St. 
Lutheran Church, where Mir. 


Peter’s 
Wisehoon sings, was opened for the 
occasion. Helen Nicholson Ball assisted 


Rev. Henry Schroeder in perfecting de 
tails of the concert. 





Vicente Ballester, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged to 4p- 
pear in the operatic festival at Los An 
geles next October. 
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INDIANA CLUBS ACTIVE 


1) Recitals Also Attract Large Audi- 


ences in Connersville 
ONNERSVILLE, IND., March 14.—The 


»Pauw University Choir gave a concert 


‘he First Methodist Church recently 
re a very large audience. The choir 


-wenty was under the baton of R. G. 


‘utchan, dean of the Music School at 
University. 


‘he Chaminade Club gave its annual 


cert in the new high school audito- 
n before an enthusiastic audience. 
club consists of forty members and 


About 


I need only say that her art has developed and 


was under A. A. Glockzin. The assisting 
artist was Faye Ferguson, pianist. 

Charles F. Hansen, organist, and Mrs. 
James Lowry, soprano of Indianapolis, 
gave a recital in the First Presbyterian 
Church recently. They were very well 
received. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio appeared be- 
fore a representative audience in the 
high school auditorium recently. 

Albert Glockzin, tenor, sang before the 
Professional Women’s Club at a recent 
weekly luncheon. Frances Foster was the 
accompanist. 

Fern Brendel Metzger, soprano, and 
Rowena Fruth, pianist, gave the guest 
day program of the Cary Club recently. 











matured beyond all “‘ken’”’ and that her voice dur- 
ing the last few years seems to have gained in 


beauty and freshness. 


Last month she plucked fresh laurels when sing- 
ing several times “Aida” at the Metropolitan Opera 


House, Philadelphia. 


The discriminating Biennial Convention Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Music Clubs | 
of U. S. of America, and the composer, have | 
selected her to create the principal role in Frank 
Patterson’s Opera, ““The Echo,” at 


Marie Rappold 











its World 


Premiere—(Portland, June 9th, 1925.) 
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will be available all of next season. 
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Gigantic Project for N. Y. Civic Center 
Receives Impetus with Plan for Charter 
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[Continued from page 5] 


opera series, to be given under the aus- 
pices of the Mayor’s Music Committee, 
will extend from July 27 to Aug. 12. 
Use of the field has been donated free 
by McKeever Brothers to the city. 
Under the direction of Josiah Zuro, the 
opening production of “Aida” will enlist 
the services of leading principals, and 
one of the largest assisting companies 
ever heard in the popular Verdi work. 
All the performances will be given in the 
evening, to allow the general public to 
attend, and will be broadcast throughout 
the city. 

Special scenery will be constructed for 
the series, probably of the “built” va- 
riety, and problems of lighting and 
stagecraft are now enlisting the study 
of the director and the committee. The 
artists to participate have not yet been 
announced, but negotiations are in prog- 
ress in the matter. Mr. Zuro will con- 
duct the performances, which will in- 
clude, in addition to “Aida,” Gounod’s 
“Faust” and a double bill of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” according 
to the schedule announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. 

The seating arrangements are being 
planned by a committee, which visited 
the field and made a thorough survey, 
with the aid of the city experts. The 
present accommodations will admit some 
25,000 auditors, and places for 15,000 
more are being planned. The details for 
constructing the additional stands are 
now being mapped out by the committee. 

The Mayor’s Music Committee, headed 
by City Chamberlain Philip L. Berolz- 
heimer, and including a number of 
prominent city officials, educators, musi- 
cians and business executives, held a 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
March 7, as reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA last week. It was announced that 
the site of the proposed Music and In- 
dustrial Arts High School, which will be 
one of the largest civic institutions in 
the world, would be administered by an 
autonomous body, so that the buildings 
as they are erected would conform in 
architectural design. 

Mayor John F. Hylan at the previous 
meeting on Nov. 20 last had indorsed 
officially the reports of the sub-com- 
miftees working on the project. At that 
time the open-air season of civic opera 
was contemplated in one of the city 
parks, but after a careful consideration 
it was decided to abandon this site, as 
the building of the seats and stage would 
have been too costly. 


Committee Actively Behind Project 


Mr. Berolzheimer at the meeting of 
March 7 expressed his indebtedness to 
the Mayor’s Committee, to Julius Burge- 
vin, landscape architect of the Park 
SJoard; Edward T. O’Loughlin, Park 
Commissioner of Brooklyn; Paul J. Wie- 
landy and Nelson Cunliff of St. Louis 


for their assistance in the investigation 
of park sites. 

The cost of building the Center is 
estimated at about $5,000,000, with some 
$15,000,000 available in all, chiefly from 
private sources, according to Mr. Berolz- 
heimer’s estimate. 

At the meeting the commendation by 
Mayor Hylan of Prof. Samuel A. Bald- 
win, organist of the College of the City 
of New York, were conveyed to that 
musician on the occasion of his 1000th 
public recital, by Alfred Human, man- 
aging editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Human paid a tribute to the musician 
on behalf of the city’s chief executive, 
who was compelled to be absent by the 
pressure of other duties. 

Among those on the Mayor’s Music 
Committee, in addition to Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, chairman, are: Dr. George H. 
Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of New York; Dr. William C. 
Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School; Alexander Lambert, Dr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Josiah Zuro, Walter Kiese- 
wetter, Maximilian Pilzer; Willis Holly, 
secretary of the Park Board; Samuel 
A. Baldwin, organist of the City College; 
Conrad J. Eschenberg, aide to Chamber- 


lain Berolzheimer; Sigmund Spaeth; 
Alfred Human, managing editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA; Leonard Liebling, 


editor of the Musical Courier; and Dr. 
Frank Damrosch. 

The plan for New York’s Music and 
Art Center has been in the public mind 
for some time, and the project first be- 
gan to be publicly urged in 1922, when it 
was suggested that it take the form of 
a public Peace Memorial. Mayor Hylan 
at that time gave his approval for the 
project, and a bill was drafted to pro- 
vide a site for the buildings. The Gov- 
ernor of the State gave his approval, 
in turn, to this measure. 


Art Center Long Urged 


The Mayor’s plan was reported as one 
for devoting the southern end of Central 
Park to the Art Center, and it was sub- 
sequently stated that two city blocks 
between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Streets, and extending across Seventh 
Avenue would be purchased from the 
present property-holders for the purpose. 

Although it was proposed to turn over 
to the city another park site of thirty- 
six acres, the plan to use the few acres 
of rocky soil in Central Park, South, met 
opposition, and Mayor Hylan thereupon 
announced that the original plan of a 
Music and Art Center of one or two 
buildings to be situated on the six-acre 
plot in a corner of Central Park had 
been temporarily supplanted by the pro- 
posal to erect a large high school and 
other buildings on the plot of some 200 
acres on the Jerome Park Reservoir site, 
which had been suggested by Murray 
Hulbert, president of the Board of 
Aldermen. 








MACBRIDE 


Scores Great Success in Boston Début 


Boston Globe 


WINIFRED 


PIANIST 


Boston Herald 





Miss Macbride is admirable as a musician and as a pianist. 
Too seldom are substantial, highly serious works like the 
Brahms’ Sonata in F minor played in public with the 
understanding of the composer’s intentions she showed 
yesterday. Miss Macbride’s deftness, her clean cut tech- 
nique, her innate musicianship made her wholly successful. 
Her name is worth remembering and will be remembered 
by those who heard her yesterday. 


Boston Transcript 

Miss Macbride has a finger technique equal to any demands 
that are likely to be made upon it. She did well to 
emphasize the element of wildness in John Ireland’s Am- 
berley Wild Brooks. The same composer's Ragamuffin 
came forth with full humor and illusion of happy go 
lucky iresponsibility. Palmgren’s Bird Song she took at 
very rapid tempo and produced a stunning effect. With 
Chopin’s Preludes Miss Macbride showed admirable poetiz- 
ing qualites. Liszt afforded final opportunity for technical 
display. In the sportive Gnomenreigen and the brilliant 
Rhapsody she was especially in the vein. 





| 
| 


Miss Macbride played excellently, with a strong tone that 
sounded well, firm technique and admirable rhythm. In 
the Ravel she added real brillianey to her equinment, and 
the Rachmaninoff Prelude in B flat she played with 
warmth. She had an audience of good size which evidently 
liked her much. 


Christian Science Monitor 


Miss Macbride is one of the most interesting of the pianists 
who have appeared here this season. The Brahms’ Sonata 
was beautifully played. The Andante was exquisite. Two 
Ireland numbers were delightful. especially the Ragamuffin. 
by turns nonchalantly saucy and wistfully appealing. The 
Palmgren Bird Song was arresting in its beauty. The 
three Chopin Preludes were a joy. One does not often 
hear the one in F played in a way that reveals its intrinsic 
loveliness so clearly. Winifred Macbride stands apart in 
her playing and all of her interpretations are musical. Her 
interesting personality and her musical thought dominate 
the whole and give unusual pleasure. 


Third New York Recital This Season Thursday Afternoon, March 26th, at Aeolian Hal! 
Management A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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The Quintessence of Bach in Eighteen Stud 








1eS 


How a Pianist May Conquer the Technical Difficulties of the Piano by a Simple Course of 
Bach Playing—Too Early Beginning on Music of Eisenach Master Is Warned Against 
—Immortal Works of the Composer Constitute Complete Guidebook to the Instrument 


V. This is followed by the Gavottes 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Suite III, which are 
studied and played as one composition, 
as are also the two Gavottes of Suite VI, 


By T. L. KREBS 


NE of the most valuable 
assets of the modern 
pianist is the possession 
of “Bach-fugue” fin- 
gers. Combined with 

¥ “Bach-fugue” __ brains, 
they leave little to be desired in the 
way of pure piano technic. 

Bach wrote a century ahead of his 
times. Many of the principles under- 
lying modern fingering were, as is 
well known, the direct outgrowth of 
his writing for instruments of “equal 
temperament.” And in the field of 
piano literature for technical purposes 
Bach’s works stand at the head. 

Speaking specifically of the Two-part 
and Three-part Inventions, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the tons of études pro- 
duced by Czerny, Cramer, Kohler and 
others that can take the place of these 
particular studies for the purpose of de- 
veloping the fingers and brain to their 
utmost, so that a foundation is laid for 
the highest artistic results. 

Pupils should be introduced into the 
study of Bach through his Two-part and 
Three-part Inventions. All the material 
necessary for thorough appreciation of 
the master is contained in these com- 
positions, the French Suites, the English 
Suites and that truly monumental crea- 
tion, the “Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 


Rhythm as Backbone of Music 


The works mentioned follow each other 
logically in the order named. To make 
satisfactory progress and reap the bene- 
fits to be derived from the study of these 
works they should not be attempted until 
the pupil is able to play creditably the 
easier Mozart Sonatas. 

It is absolutely necessary that in all 
these works strict rhythm and clearness 
should be observed, even at the sacrifice 
of speed if necessary. There must be 
no dragging or lagging over the keys. 
The fingers must rise and fall with pre- 
cision, and there must be no stumbling 
or mumbling. First and foremost in 
our demands for properly prepared 
fingers and hands must be the demand 
for absolute cleanness of touch. 

A pupil can be expected to learn to 
enjoy playing Bach only when he stands 
a chance of playing one of the Inven- 
tions clearly and fluently after a reason- 
able time spent on its preparation. One 
of the chief reasons why many pupils 
dislike the study of Bach seems to lie 
in the fact that the study is often under- 
taken before the pupil is anywhere near 
ripe for this advanced work. 

It is little wonder that pupils dislike 
to play Bach when they are set to work 
on compositions hopelessly beyond their 
technical ability, and little wonder is it 
that parents and others can see no 
beauty in Bach when he is caricatured 
and mutilated beyond recognition. 


Alpha of Bach Study 


Begin the study of Bach with No. 8 
of the Two-part Inventions, at once the 
simplest and one of the most melodious. 
Use the hands separately, and give close 
attention to every detail of phrasing and 
to the production of a round, resonant 
and vigorous tone, without degenerating 
into thumping. 

Many pupils seem to think that when- 
ever a note is followed by a rest it may 
be held indefinitely into the value of the 
rest. Wherever there is a rest in any 
voice we must, as the Irish school teacher 
expressed it. “hear nothing but silence”’ 
in that voice. A slighting of the values 
in Bach’s notes and rests leads to dire 
results. 

When the pupil is able to play each 
hand with clearness and lucidity in this 
Invention No. 8, both hands should be 
put together. It is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the harmonic structure of this 
Invention and to its modulations. This 
harmonic analysis should be carried 
through all the works studied. It will 
assist the pupil vastly in understanding 
and memorizing them. Play each Inven- 
tion with fluency and reasonably near 
the proper tempo before proceeding to 
the study of something new. 








Special care must be given by both 
teacher and pupil to the entrance and 
proper presentation of the various 
themes. It must be clearly pointed out 
to the pupil where a theme enters and 
reenters, and each time the appearance 
of a theme or of any figure of melodic 
value must receive due prominence. The 
importance of this point can hardly be 
overestimated. 


Mordents and Embellishments 


The next Two-part Invention to be 
studied is No. 13, which is followed by 
Nos. 4 and 6. Guard against all ten- 
dency toward jerkiness. No. 6 is espe- 
cially valuable as a study in syncopation 
and phrasing. While engaged on this 
number the student should note the fre- 
quency with which Bach makes use of 
the plain major scale. These four Inven- 
tions contain no embellishments. 

We now take up Nos. 1, 10 and 12, 
which illustrate the mordent and _ in- 
verted mordent. In teaching Bach’s In- 
ventions it is well to make use of the 
edition prepared and fingered by Dr. 
William Mason, in which all embellish- 
ments are written out as they should be 
played. Add to them in pencil the signs 
that indicate the various embellishments 
so that, when pupils encounter them in 
other editions of these works, or in 
other compositions, they will know how 
they should be executed. 

The study of the Two-part Inventions 
may be concluded with Nos. 3, 4 and 2, 
using ten in all. Of the Three-part In- 
ventions use only five, Nos. 1, 10, 12, 2 
and 7, in the order named. They are 
considerably more difficult than the In- 
ventions in two parts. Like these, they 
should be studied with great care and 
in slow time. 

In all this study both teacher and pupil 
must be cognizant of the fact that it 
is imperative to do more than “go 
through” these compositions. Only by 
constant care and watchfulness will we 
attain the highest artistic results. This 
is the price both teacher and pupil must 
pay for the benefit to be derived from 
the study of Bach. 


Succession of the Suites 


The study of the French Suites may 
be begun with a careful selection of the 
easier numbers before the work on the 
Inventions is concluded, if deemed ad- 
visable. Begin with the dainty Sara- 
bande of Suite 1 and the equally cap- 
tivating Gavottes of Suites V and VI. 
The study of all these and all other 
numbers of the Suites may be prefaced 
with a brief, colorful description of the 
dance after which the various numbers 
are named. This helps to put the pupil 
in a responsive frame of mind. 

The three numbers mentioned are fol- 
lowed by the Courante and Air of Suite 
II and the Air of Suite IV. Great light- 
ness and fluency should be attained, with 
close attention to phrasing and other 
matters of interpretation, and they 
should not be laid aside until they can 
be well performed. It is of greatest 
importance that a large part of all this 
work on the compositions of Bach should 
eventually be done from memory. 

We next take up the Menuetts 1 and 2 
of Suite III, which are to be studied and 
played as one number, and the Gigues 
of Suites IV and II, after which we 
proceed to the Courantes of Suites V 
and VI, the Gigue of Suite V and the 
Allemandes of Suites VI and V. With 
these numbers thoroughly studied, the 
work on Bach’s French Suites may be 
considered well done, notwithstanding 
the fact that none of them has been 
studied in its entirety. Not alone has 
the pupil derived great benefit from his 
studies, but he has also on hand a num- 
ber of pleasing short pieces of a high 
order available for a recital or private 
musicale. 

In taking up the English Suites the 
whole of Suite I may be omitted and 
work begun with the Sarabande of Suite 
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next in order. 


After these we study the Bourée Nos. 
1 and 2 of the Fifth Suite, and the Pre- 
lude and Gigue of Suite III, and the 
Prelude and Gigue of Suite IV. We con- 
clude our study of the English Suites 


with the Prelude of Suite V. 


Conquering “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” 


We begin the study of Bach’s greatest 
piano work, the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 


chord,” with Fugue No. 10, Vol. I. 


This 


fugue is in E Minor and in two voices 


only... 


fugues, in the parallel major. 


It ends, like others of Bach’s 


We omit 


the prelude, which presents far greater 
technical difficulties than the fugue itself. 
It can be taken up later. 

In the order mentioned here we take 
up Prelude and Fugue No. 12, Vol. II; 
No. 20, Vol. I; No. 2, Vol. II; No. 2, 


Vol. I, and No. 1, 


Vol. I. 


The latter 


two preludes and fugues are particularly 
useful as recital numbers and may be 
used many times with good results. 








Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 
The Sun, Feb. 25, 1925—By W. J. Henderson 
Miss Lillian Gustafson’s mellow and smooth voice and fluent style were heard to 
advantage in her charming solos. 
New York Evening Journal—fFeb. 25, 1925 
Lillian Gustafson sang the solo part in a voice so deliciously clear and pure that it 
We can scarcely call to mind, off-hand, another voice 


was sheer joy to listen to it. 
The very dew of freshness glistens on its tones. 


today that is so bright and fresh. 
The World, Feb. 25, 1925—By Deems Taylor 

Lluis Millet’s “La Dama d’Arago”’ was a ballad of haunting loveliness that lost 
nothing by having certain passages entrusted to the clear and expressive voice of 
Lillian Gustafson. 






Speaking especially of the prel) | 


Fugue 1, Vol. I, it is perhaps mor 


erally known than any other of the ; 


bers of the “Well-Tempered Clavic , 
because of the fact that Gounod 
his famous “Ave Maria” with thi 


lude as accompaniment and ha: One 


basis. 


* 


We continue our work with *, 


and 5 of Vol. I and Nos. 12, 15, 7 
of Vol. II. 
preludes and fugues. 
there is a marked difference in th: 

nical difficulty of. a prelude an! 


fugue it introduces, and in many ¢ 


it may be found expedient to 


periods of development. An expe: 
advisable. 

The prelude and fugue of No. 2), 
I, will be found a particularly plca 
composition, a vigorous fugue in t 


we follow with No. 24 of Vol. II, \; 
of Vol. I and No. 3 of Vol. I, as 
latter gives us an opportunity to try 
strength in the unusual key of C 
Major. 

Beware Overstudy! 


The teacher should be careful not to 


overdo the study of Bach. Especi 


in the earlier stages there is danger ¢j 
Let the Inventions and Suites } 
used largely in place of what pupil 


this. 


generally designate as “exercises.” 


When pupils have reached the stage 


where they can successfully enter u 
the study of the “Well-Tempered (| 


[Continued on page 40] 
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LILLIAN 


GUSTAFSON 


Soprano 


Is 
Available for 


Song Recitals 
Oratorio 
Engagements 


Concerts with Orchestra 
By Arrangement with 


WALTER ANDERSON 


5 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 
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New THREE FINE PROGRAM SONGS for Men 


The Dramatic Texts and Musical Settings Will Hold an Audience | 


— 





CINCINNATI 








1 AM FATE! 


FOR BARITONE 


PIRATE SONG 


FOR BARITONE 


THE NEW CHRIST 


FOR ALL VOICES 


Words and Music by 
BERNARD HAMBLEN 


Words by STUART BLYTHE 
Music by 
CLARENCE OLMSTEAD 


Words by 

GORDON JOHNSTONE 
Music by 

GEOFFREY O’HARA 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
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w. J. Henderson, Dean of N. Y. Critics, N. Y. Sun, Dec. 8th, 1924, says: 
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sang in a manner that might have filled the heart of ANY OTHER 
SINGER of this day with an ardent desire to EMULATE SO AUTH DR- 
ITATIVE A MASTER. 


VOCAL STUDIO NOW OPEN 


Hotel Majestic, New York 


Knabe Piano Used 





Phone: ENDICOTT 1/00 
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New York's Round of Concerts and Recitals 
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[Continued from page 31] 


,er ous at first, and in the Mendelssohn 
o.certo he proved his talent better. 
; tone is not of the most vibrant, but 

modulated with great effectiveness, 
is pianissimi being of especial charm 
no caressing quality. Technically, his 
qupment is competent for the most 
par', though there were occasional slips 
mn intonation. The best effect was made 

n his final groups which included works 

by Bach and Mozart, Auer’s arrange- 

ment of Beethoven’s “Chorus of Der- 
shes” from the “Ruins of Athens,” 
artmann’s transcription of a Haydn 
finuet; Cyril Seott’s languorous “Lotus- 
and’’—which found especial favor with 
he audience; one of the composer’s own 
works, entitled “Imagination”; a “Dirge 
yf the North” by Balogh-Kreisler, and 
Wieniawski “Polonaise Brilliante.” 
several encores were given. 
Erno Balogh was the collaborator in 
he performance of the Sonata, and 
5 accompanist demonstrated wonted 
surety. R. M. K. 


Rubinsteins Honor Harriet Ware 


The fourth musicale of the Rubinstein 
lub’s thirty-eighth season was given 
n the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
nfternoon, March 14. The entire pro- 
pram was devoted to Harriet Ware’s 
ompositions, the composer being at the 
piano, assisted by Walter Mills, bari- 
one and the Rubinstein Club Choral, 
with Mildred Wilson as soloist and Alice 
shaw, accompanist. The Choral gave 
he first number, “The Cross,” which 
liss Ware had set to words of Edwin 
farkham. The poet was also present 
nd offered a few words of appreciation. 
he Club, conducted by William Rogers 
hapman, gave the ballet music of 
larkham’s “Undine” and settings of two 
hort poems by Joyce Kilmer and 
Thomas Moore. Mr. Mills’ portion of 
he program included excerpts from the 
ycle, “In an Old Garden,” three poems 
bi Edwin Markham, Joyce Kilmer’s 
Stars” and a duet with Miss Wilson 
rom “A Day in Arcady.” Miss Ware 
hen gave her Suite for piano, com- 
prising three mountain pictures and a 
ballet, “The White Moth.” Her music, 
while not characterized by strength and 
igor, nor yet any modern tendencies 
beyond a few Debussyesque augmented 
rlads, was interesting for its poetic 
ensitiveness and graceful melodic line. 
liss Wilson and Mr. Mills were both in 
bood voice and the Choral sang with its 
ustomary fluency and refinement. 
H. M. M. 


Shura Cherkassky Once More 


What a phenomenon is Shura Cher- 
assky! One need not say, in patronizing 
ones, “he’s only twelve years old,” for 
his artist most emphatically is full 
town in his playing and no allowances 
re necessary in speaking of his per- 
ormance. His second recital, given in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 
4, presented him more forcefully than 
ver as a pianist who must be seriously 
eckoned with. The program began 
vith a Bach Prelude and Fugue and 
beethoven’s Sonata Op. 10 No. 3, and 
necluded a Chopin group and shorter 
lumbers by Schubert, Rachmaninoff, 
and Moszkow- 


ski. There was fine differentiation of 
voices in the Bach number and a real 
sense of structure that was even more 
noticeable in the Beethoven Sonata. The 
Chopin numbers, the “Siberian” (why no 
one knows) Polonaise, the lovely, un- 
hackneyed Nocturne in E, the Valse in A 
Flat from Op. 63, and the Tarantelle 
had mood and surprising technical fa- 
cility. Moszkowski’s Valse in E should 
have sent every one home happy, but al- 
most all remained for a generous list of 
encores. W.S. 


Tollefsens in People’s Series 


The fifth Saturday evening chamber 
music program in the series of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts’ committee 
at the Washington Irving High School 
was presented by the Tollefsen Trio on 
March 14. The players, Augusta Tollef- 
sen, pianist; Carl Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Willem Durieux, ’cellist, gave Schu- 
bert’s Trio in E Flat, Op. 100, and 
Godard’s in F Major, Op. 72, and Mme. 
Tollefsen playea a group of piano solos. 
The evening was damp and the strings 
seemed to have suffered. The Schubert 
work, which opens with measures of a 
spirited character, was played with 
something less than the unanimity and 
well-blended tone associated with this 
ensemble. In the second movement, a 
lyric Andante con Moto, more warmth 
and fluency of tone was forthcoming, 
and the auditors were genuinely en- 
thralled. The piano solos offered as 
interlude included Dett’s familiar “Juba 
Dance,” the Chopin Etude, Op. 10, No. 
3, a Prelude by Prokofieff, which dis- 
closed the Russian’s peculiar staccato 
rhythms to advantage as given by Mme. 
Tollefsen, and finally, Gallico’s arrange- 
ment of Johann Strauss’ “Artist’s Life” 
Waltz. The pianist was much applauded. 
The concluding Godard work was over- 
inclined to prettiness, but showed grate- 
fully the facile invention of the com- 
poser. R. M. K. 


Heifetz Third Recital 


Jascha Heifetz began his third violin 
recital in Carnegie Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 15, with Georges 
Enesco’s second Sonata for piano and 
violin, an early work of the Rumanian 
composer which is remarkable for its fine 
continuity. The work was played with 
colossal brilliancy by Mr. Heifetz and 
Isidor Achron at the piano. At this 
point the program broke into a galaxy 
of popular short pieces ranging from an 
Eighteenth Century Madrigal of Aubert 
to a modern Hebrew Dance by Joseph 
Achron. Included in the first group 
were Debussy’s “La plus que lente,” 
Cecil Burleigh’s “Clouds” and the more 
vigorous, virtuoso work of Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, “Capitan Fracassa.” Wagner’s 
“Romance” opened the next group and 
was followed by a Capriccio from the 
fourth Suite of Ries. The high spirited 
work of the Rhenish violinist was per- 
haps the most finished and perfect of 
all of Mr. Heifetz’ program. Paul Juon’s 
Valse Mignonne, “Arva,” came somewhat 
as an  anti-climax, but Godowsky’s 
charming “Léegende” redeemed it. The 
“Legende,” which is a romantic study 
in sixths, would be better unaccompanied, 
for the violin part is complete in itself, 
containing melodies and harmonies which 
do not require the support of the piano 


for their fullest meaning. Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscou” gave the usual 
brilliant climax and brought demands 
for numerous encores, which Mr. Heifetz 
gave generously but with his customary 
reserve. H. M. M 


Elizabeth Hoeppel, Contralto 


Elizabeth Hoeppel, contralto, who, it 
is said, has sung in opera in Germany, 
made her New York début in Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday evening, March 15. Be- 
ginning with the Brahms, “Zigeuner- 
lieder” instead of the traditional aria, 
she presented an unconventional pro- 
gram of operatic arias and lieder, among 
them Rossi’s “Ah rendi mi” from “Mi- 
trane,” an aria from “Samson et Dalila” 
and two Massenet numbers’ from 
“Werther” and “Thérése.” Among the 
songs, she gave Wagner’s “Traume” and 
“Schmerzen,” Strauss’ “Ciacilie”’ and a 
group in English headed by La Forge’s 
“Supplication.” 

Mme. Hoepel combines a charming per- 
sonality and an attractive stage presence 
with a voice which has decided merits 
and equally decided faults. In its upper 
register it has warmth and color but 
the lower notes are cold and metallic. 
Perhaps Mme. Hoeppel would be happier 
in less florid arias where she could 
use her voice in its most effective range. 
Her interpretation of the songs was also 
marred by a pronounced tremolo, which 
may have been due to the nervousness 
of a début. Mme. Hoeppel’s diction, 
however, in all languages was unusually 
clear and her accent accurate. William 
Reddick was the accompanist. “a 


Levitzki Impresses Again 
p 


Mischa Levitzki played the piano 
once more in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, March 14, in a manner that left 
little doubt as to his uncommon abilities. 
The list began with Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 101 in A, the first written for “Ham- 
merklavier” when its composer got a 
flare for the Teutonic, the Schumann 
Symphonic Studies, a Chopin group and 
a group by Grieg, George Hopkins, 
Godowsky, Moszkowski and _ Strauss- 
Schulz-Evler. Here is a pianist who 
brings freshness to everything he essays. 
The Schumann made one wonder what 
about it had irritated him before and 
the game might be said about Chopin’s 
“Eroica” Polonaise in A Flat. Technical 
prowess had full sway in three Chopin 
Studies, those in F, C and D Flat, and, 
of course, in the “Blue Danube” Ara- 
besques of Schulz-Evler. The “Waltz 
Burlesque” of George Hopkins, who was 
one of the winners of a Juilliard Foun- 
dation scholarship, was especially well 
liked. Mr. Levitzki’s two Valses were 
among the encores. W. S. 





Dunning Normal Teacher Holds Classes 
in Cities of South 


Carrie Munger Long, normal teacher 
of the Dunning System in Chicago, is 
conducting her usual normal classes in 
the South. She is now in Dallas and 
will remain in the South through April. 
She will return to Chicago to open her 


first class there early in June, and will 
continue her five weeks’ courses through- 
out the summer and through September. 










































MRS. BEACH ASSISTS 
MACDOWELL COLONY 


Washington Events Include 
Piano Recital by Amer- 


ican Composer 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach gave a brilliant recital at 
Rauscher’s on Saturday afternoon, 
March 7, for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H. Mrs. 
Beach’s piano solos are always a source 
of delight and wonder to her listeners, 
and her new “Tyrolean” Waltz and 
“Dancing Leaves” won great praise. Her 
new two-piano suite, based on old Irish 
melodies, was played by herself and 
Mary Howe. This was the first time 
Mrs. Beach had played this work, and 
both she and Mrs. Howe well deserved 
the applause they received. Gretchen 
Hood, soprano, sang two groups of Mrs. 
Beach’s songs, including “Chanson 
d’Amour,” “Elle et Moi,” “Ecstasy” and 
“I Send My Heart Up to Thee.” As an 
encore the “Year’s at the Spring” was 
given. This concert, the first in three 
to be sponsored by the Washington Alum- 
nae Club of Mu Phi Epsilon for the 
benefit of the MacDowell Colony, was a 
great success. 

The Rubinstein Club, a choral organ- 
ization made up of Washington women, 
gave another charming program on 
Tuesday evening, March 10, in the New 
Willard Hotel. The chorus sang “The 
Wanderer’s Evening Song” by Rubin- 
stein and “The Viennese Serenade” of 
Frederick Stevenson, the latter with 
baritone solo by Reinald Werrenrath, 
guest artist, together with violin and 
‘cello obbligati played by Elsa Raner 
and Mabel Duncan. The club also sang 
a group of choral numbers by Mrs. 
Beach, “Far Awa’,” “Wouldn’t That Be 
Queer?” and “Shena Van.” Mr. Werren- 
rath sang two groups of songs. Herbert 
Carrick accompanied Mr. Werrenrath. 
Pauline Knoeller and Mrs. 
Blandy accompanied the club. 
Robeson conducted. 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., presented the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Willem Mengelberg, in the Na- 
tional Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 10. The “Eroica” Symphony of 
Beethoven and “Ein Heldenleben” of 
Richard Strauss formed the program. 
Mr. Mengeiberg was entertained at din- 
ner and a reception by the Danish 
Minister following the concert. 

The Interstate Male Chorus gave the 
second concert of its fifth season in the 
Masonic Auditorium on March 12, under 
the direction of Clyde B. Aijtchison, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The program included 
Podbertsky’s “Sunrise,” Bullard’s “Sword 
of Ferrara” and Parker’s “Lamp in the 
West.” The soloist was Ross Farrar, 
Washington tenor, who gave a group of 
songs and sang the solo “Found” in Van 
der Stucken’s “Song of May.” 


Howard 
Claude 





Royal Dadmun, baritone, left New 
York this week for Modesto, Cal., where 
he will begin his third tour of the Pacific 
Coast, which will include recitals in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Portland. Mr. Dadmun will give a New 
York program in Aeolian Hall on 
April 28. 


CLARA HASKIL 


Rumanian Pianist 


Returns from Paris the middle of October for a six weeks’ 
tour in Canada and the East. 


Now Booking 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Management 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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other of those examples of old music that 
teach us to venerate Haydn and Mozart. 
Here was style and, for its day, a deft 
mastery, linked with melodic fluency. 
But there were no very puissant ideas 
churning about in Boccherini’s mind 
when he sat down to his task of compos- 
ing this symphony—at about the time 
our Lexington farmers began baiting 
King George’s Red Coats. There are 
lovely phrase-endings of a type met with 
in Mozart, but the phrase itself too often 
lacks anything but its courtly close. In- 
evitably, the work has its minuet, with 
moments of aristocratic charm, though 
containing no such inviting melody as 
the universally familiar minuet that 
serves best to identify Boccherini today. 
The Dukas Dance Poem has not fig- 
ured largely in the programs of recent 
years, though it had a choreographic 
performance at the Manhattan Opera 
House a few seasons back. It provides 
pleasant listening, chiefly due to the 
scoring, which represents French post- 
impressionism at very close to its best. 
But Dukas, also, was content with mate- 
rial rather lacking in distinction. 
Ravel’s orchestration of Moussorgsky’s 
piano pieces is a more successful and in- 
teresting bit of craftsmanship than the 
Leonardi version played (apparently by 
way of forestalling the Bostonians in a 
novelty) by the Damrosch forces earlier 
in the season. In “Bydlo,” particularly, 
the French immaculate has lost himself 
in the spirit of the Russian intransig- 
eant, with results that sound like a page 
out of “Boris.” But the arrangement 
leaves the feeling, as Leonardi’s did, 
that here is an act of bootless superero- 
gation ; that Moussorgsky created these 
piano pieces with full intent to do his 
tone-painting in the narrower, smaller 
idiom of the solo instrument; and that if 
he had intended them for the huge color- 
istic apparatus of the orchestra he would 
have conceived them on an entirely dif- 
ferent scale. The Koussevitzky forces 
played this, and the entire program,with 
a wealth of fine effects and an ensemble 
that rebuked the flaw-hunter. ~ Be 


Boston Symphony Again 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor; Albert Spalding, violinist, 
soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 14, after- 
noon. The program: 
Semmmbany TO. Gs 650 s00vceses Glazounoff 
Concerto in E for Violin and Orchestra, 
Bach 
Albert Spalding 
“La Procession Nocturne’”’....... Rabaud 
WERNTOG GE TUNE 5 sk icccecncsess Strauss 


There was almost none of the “heathen 


feast” and “triumph of Christianity” 
which the program promised in the 
Glazounoff Eighth Symphony. There 


was none of the Pagan spirit, or, for 
that matter, spirit of any kind, about it. 
It aroused only wonder that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky should choose to play so long- 
winded and uninspired a piece of kap- 
ellmeistermusik. But the _ inspiration 
that was lacking in the Symphony was 
omnipresent in the Bach Concerto. Mr. 
Spalding played with a lightness and a 
warmth that brought out the transcend- 
ent beauty of the simple strains. His 
tone was pure and full and he did jus- 
tice to himself, as well as to Bach. 
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Mr. Koussevitzky’s 


composition. 


the tone and an unwarranted stress on 
the orchestral accompaniment. 

Rabaud’s “La Procession Nocturne,” 
based on an episode in Lenau’s “faust,” 
had moments of quiet, verdant beauty 
but it was much too long for its the- 
matic material. Mr. Koussevitzky and 
his men gave it a subtle performance, 
with delicate feeling for its nuances, but 
they could not save it. ‘“Salome’s 
Dance,” too, was played with spirit and 
rose to a frenzied climax and although 
its sensuous exoticism was emphasized it 
seemed to drag a little. It has not been 
heard very often in New York recently, 
and coming back, out of its place in the 
opera, its lavish display seemed some- 
what trivial. H. M. 


Walter Plays Mason Work 


New York Symphony, Bruno Walter, 
conductor; Aeolian Hall, March 15, af- 
ternoon. The program: 

Symphony (Unfinished) in B Minor, 

Schubert 
C Minor, 

Daniel Gregory Mason 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes’’. .Liszt 
Mason’s Symphony is descended from 

Brahms but has as its immediate an- 
cestors, César Franck and _ Vincent 
d’Indy. “It has no program,” says Mr. 
Mason, “and is entirely concerned with 
an inner or spiritual drama expressed 
through the working out of three gener- 
ative themes, heard in tentative form in 
the introduction to the first movement.” 
It is a work of loftiness and absence of 
sensationalism of any kind. Although 
the scoring is often rich and Slavic in 
design, the composer never writes with 
a pen dipped in molasses, and the En- 
glish horn theme of the slow movement 
gives ample proof of his ability to spin 
an unbroken melodic line. Mr. Walter’s 
performance of it was all one could ask; 
it was noble without being pompous, it 
was dramatic without being theatrical. 

That Mr. Walter would give Schu- 
bert’s great symphony, or half-symphony 
a superlative performance could have 
been prophesied; he has already proved 
his worth as an interpreter of the clas- 
sices. The conductor also almost made 
one like Liszt’s blatant work. W. S. 


All-Beethoven Program 
New York Philharmonic, Willem Men- 


Symphony in 


gelburg, conductor; Erna Rubinstein, 
violinist, soloist. Metropolitan Opera 
House, March 15, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture to “Leonore” No. 3. .Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D.....6.-. Beethoven 


Erna Rubinstein 

Symphony No. 3 (‘‘Eroica’’)..Beethoven 

The standard Beethoven program 
competed successfully with the spring 
sunshine of a Sunday afternoon and not 
only filled the Metropolitan, but drew 
several rows of standees. The Third 
“Leonore” which Mr. Mengelberg played 
in his most idyllic style, paved the way 
for the concerto and the soloist. Erna 
Rubinstein is no longer a child prodigy 
and with the lengthening of her skirts 
she seems to have gained a maturity of 
style which means more than the tech- 
nical facility with which she first as- 
tounded us. Repeating her performance 
of last week when she was heard in the 
same work at Carnegie Hall, she dis- 
played an almost universal warmth of 
tone and a virtuosity in the cadenzas 
which was in itself something of a tri- 
umph. Except for the last movement 
which she took very slowly and which 
Mr. Mengelberg followed with painstak- 
ing precision she tended to vitalize the 


work rather than to sentimentalize it. 
The “Eroica” in all its pomp and glory 
was Mr. Mengelberg’s final contribution 


to the popular program which, as al- 
ways, delighted the Sunday subscription 
audience. H. M. 


accompaniment, 
although beautifully balanced and sensi- 
tively interpreted was too heavy for the 
He had his full string sec- 
tion playing an accompaniment written 
for two violins, viola and basso continuo. 
The result was an inevitable blurring of 


VITALITY ANIMATES 
FREE SUNDAY MUSIC 


Anniversary of Symphonic 
Society Is Made 
Gala Occasion 


The anniversary concert given by the 
Sunday Symphonic Society, Inc., in the 
Criterion Theater at noon on March 15 


was, above all things, expressive of vital- 
ity and progress. An audience that 
crowded the theater, filling practically 
every available inch of standing room 
im addition to taking up all the chairs, 
was plainly keyed to a high pitch of 
anticipation, and the spontaneous ap- 
plause following every number proved 
that expectations were realized. 

The concert was free, as has been the 
case with all the programs given by this 
organization, and the preponderance of 
young people present was sufficient in- 
dication of the utility of the movement. 
A spirit of youth and wholesome vigor 
was, indeed, in the air. Enthusiasm 
radiated from Josiah Zuro, founder of 
the Sunday Symphonic Society and its 
conductor, and under his magnetic 
leadership the orchestra was inspired to 
efforts that were productive of the 
happiest results. Technically the Sym- 
phonic Society has arrived at a point of 
remarkable excellence, and to this pro- 
ficiency there is added a well developed 
musical intelligence that, guided by Mr. 
Zuro’s alert mind, gives new interest 
even to such time-worn numbers as the 
“Rakoczy” March, with which the pro- 
gram concluded. 

The program itself was a model of 
what such a program should be, neither 
too advanced to be easily comprehended 
nor unfairly cheapened as a concession 
to what is mistakenly, but often com- 
monly, regarded as “popular” taste. 
Symphonic music by Schumann, the 
Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe” and 
two excerpts from the “Damnation of 
Faust” comprised the orchestral portion, 
with baritone solos contributed by Mar- 
cel Salzinger, who sang the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Don Juan” Serenade. 

Short addresses were made by Hon. 
Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain of 
the City of New York, and Dr. George 
H. Gartlan, Supervisor of Music, Board 
of Education. Both were emphatic in 
their praise of Mr. Zuro’s enterprise. 
Mr. Berolzheimer also touched briefly 
on the importance of Mayor Hylan’s 
Music and Art Center and alluded to the 
forthcoming free operatic performances 
which are to be given in Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, under Mr. Zuro’s baton. Dr. 
Gartlan said music was one of the most 
potent material means by which spiritual 
realms could be reached. 

Altogether, the concert strengthened 
the conviction that in the Sunday Sym- 





phonic Society there is embodied a p 


that is exercising, and will contin 


exercise, a profound influence for , 
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Brunswick Orchestra and Chorus H.; 

BRUNSWICK, ME., March 7.—The 0; 
ambitious program yet given unde? th. 
auspices of the Brunswick Orche tr) 


and Choral Society was heard her 


cently under the leadership of M. P i 
a 1 


Mason and Edward H. Wass. 


of Mendelssohn’s 


ern composers. 
“With Verdure Clad’ 
“Creation.” 
proved large ‘and well 


ALIcE Frost Lopp. 


“Athalie” 
sented, with Florence Moody and 
W. H. Kenworthy as soloists. 
gram also included a Mozart Over: 
and devotional numbers by old and 
Edythe A. Sadler 
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Houlton Symphony Gives First Program 


HOULTON, ME., 


ganist; Mrs. 
Hartley Stewart, 


and 








Available 
Whole or Part 


331 Huntington Ave. 








for 
Programs 


Boston 
Baldwin Piano 


March 14.—The 
Houlton Symphony made its initia] ap. 
pearance at a Sunday vesper service. 
under Rudolf Hulten. 
was assisted by Louise N. Buzzell, or. 
Horace Hughes, soprano: 
baritone, 
Methodist Episcopal Church Choir. 
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FRANK WATSON 


Pianist 


Member of Faculty New England Conser- 
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pera Week Brings 


Two “‘Siegfrieds’’ 


and Repetitions of Unusual Interest 
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»-\ WING to the accident to Curt 

Taucher, the Metropolitan last 
veck repeated “Siegfried,” the first 
ime in many years that an opera has 
had two performances in the same 
yeck, Giovanni Martinelli was heard 
in “Bohéme” and “Aida,” winning 
much applause in favorite  rdles. 
Elisabeth Rethberg created a fine im- 
pression by her beautiful singing of 
Vadeleine in “Andrea Chenier,” and 
he Sunday night audience was treated 
9 Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form. 


“Siegfried” in Ring Cycle 


With the entire audience in ignorance 
the stage accident which might have 
resulted in a tragedy when Curt 
aucher, as Siegfried, fell through a 
rap and plunged some twenty-one feet, 
he Metropolitan’s “Ring” cycle moved 
hrough its third segment Wednesday 
ifternoon. The special matinée of “Sieg- 
ried” was announced as the only per- 
formance of the work this season, but 
he tenor’s mishap so complicated the 
epertoire that two “Siegfried’s” actual- 
y were given within the same week. 
Wednesday’s audience was rewarded 
vith a perfozmance of a generally high 
evel. Outstanding among the partici- 
pants were Friedrich Schorr as The 


Wanderer and George Meader as Mime. 
The former sang with magnificent tone, 
Hemonstrating how beauty of voice be- 
omes an asset in these music-dramas 
eyond almost any other attribute, if 
ntelligently employed. If there were 
nly German tenors with such voices! 
But Schorr, if operatic small talk is 
orrect, hails from Hungary, not Ger- 
iany, Which may explain his utter free- 
om from the characteristic Teutonic 
aults of production. Mr. Meader, too, 
inows how to preserve the melodic line 
hrough all the whinings and protesta- 
ions and snappings of his part. His 
Mime must be accorded a place among 
he foremost. It is difficult to conceive 
bf the scene between the Wanderer and 
lime in the opening act being more con- 
‘incingly presented or vocally more ad- 
iirable. 
The Alberich of Gustaf Schiitzendorf 
hlso had its good qualities, chiefly on 
he dramatic side. William Gustafson’s 
iegaphone dragon reached the requisite 
lepths, with a sound more kindly than 
errifying. This delectable creature is 
ot one of Wagner’s most convincing 
tharacters, but he serves his purpose, 
lisposing of Fafner. Wednesday’s battle 
between the Schlangenwurm and Sieg- 
red was mostly off-stage, so that there 
so opportunity for it to destroy 
usion. 
Mr. Taucher’s Siegfried, if possessing 
ome of the usual vocal faults, was 
igorous and well routined, with some 
juite effective detail. His pluck in re- 
urning to the stage and completing the 
inal scene in spite of painful injuries 
ained him universal admiration. That 
sang as well as he did in the long 
uet with Briinnhilde was altogether 
*markable. Nanny Larsen-Todsen em- 
bodied the woman—no longer a Valkyr 
who thrilled to Siegfried’s kiss. 
side from frequent unsteadiness of 
one, she was highly successful with the 
ene of awakening to the world and 
wrender to love. Marion Telva gave 
auty of voice (if not quite the requi- 
te weight or color of tone) to the music 
‘ Erda, and Charlotte Ryan sang the 
‘easures of the Forest Bird, apparently 
‘om a position not altogether advan- 
‘geous to production of the desired ef- 
tt. Artur Bodanzky conducted a per- 
Tmance that had the merits of a well- 
unded ensemble. 

settings, though of pre-war date, 
sain proved adequate, and the one used 
' the invoeation of Erda distinctly 
than that. Here there was the 


















ré 4 


illusion of vastness and of grandeur and 

of the doom in store for the master of 

Valhalla and the entire order of the gods. 
o 2. 


“Giovanni Gallurese” Again 


Montemezzi’s “Giovanni Gallurese,” 
which had its American premiere on 
Feb. 19, was given its third perform- 
ance of the season on Monday evening, 
March 9, with the same cast that has 
sung it at previous hearings. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi again assumed the title-rdle, 
singing very beautifully and acting with 
spirit, especially in the tragic death 
scene. Maria Miiller repeated her fine 
characterization of Maria, and Giuseppe 
Danise made all that was possible out 
of the indifferent réle of Rivegas. The 
other members of the cast were Giovanni 
Martino, Angelo Bada, Millo Picco, 
Adamo Didur, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Pompilio Malatesta and Mary Bonetti. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. C. G. 


Martinelli in “Bohéme” 


Giovanni Martinelli made his first ap- 
pearance as Rodolfo since his illness, on 
Monday evening, March 9,’creating a 
deep impression by his fine singing. Miss 
Bori was the Mimi, singing and acting 
the réle with her usual grace. Louise 
Hunter sang an excellent Musetta, and 
Antonio Scotti’s Marcello was effective 
both vocally and dramatically. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Messrs. 
Picco, Ananian, Altglass, Rothier, Mala- 
testa and Reschiglian. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted. C. G. 


The Fifth “Chenier” 


Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” rounded 
out its fifth performance on the evening 
of March 12 before the usual crowded 
house. Elisabeth Rethberg sang the 
music of Madeleine with beautiful tone 
and was given much well deserved ap- 
plause. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi won an 
ovation with the “Improviso” and was 
also successful in the later scenes of the 
opera. The role of Gerard is not one of 
Mr. De Luca’s best parts but he sang 
exceedingly well, especially the popular 
“Nemico alla Patria.” Tullio Serafin 
conducted, and the remaining réles were 
capably filled by Mmes. Dalossy and 
Howard and Messrs. Didur, Bada, Tib- 
bett, Picco and Malatesta. B. B. 


A Matinee “Aida” 


The ever-popular “Aida” was given 
at the Saturday matinée on March 14 
before an audience that taxed the ca- 
pacity of the house and filled every 
cranny of standing room. The cast in- 
cluded Elisabeth Rethberg in the name- 
part, Giovanni Martinelli as Radames, 
Jeanne Gordon as Ammneris and Giuseppe 
De Luca as Amonasro. The remain- 
ing principals were Phradie Wells, José 
Mardones, Paolo Ananian and Giordano 
Paltrinieri. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
All the artists were in especially good 
form and all received prolonged applause. 
This was Mr. Martinelli’s first appear- 
ance in “Aida” since his illness, and he 
was singled out for especial approval. 
Mme. Rethberg was also much —- 


An Accidental “Siegfried” 


As a result of Mr. Taucher’s plunge 
into space at the Thursday matinée, 
“Tristan und Isolde” was postponed on 
Saturday evening and the second “Sieg- 
fried” of the season substituted. Rudolf 
Laubenthal’s Siegfried is much more 
sturdy than Mr. Taucher’s. He invests 
the character with virility and sincerity 
which are visible through a cloak of 
youthful pretentiousness. Mr. Lauben- 
thal’s voice had warmth and fullness 
and even on occasion dramatic fervor, 
and he bowed repeatedly to well earned 
applause. Karin Branzell replaced 
Marion Telva as Erda and sang simply 
but effectively, making the most of the 
slender opportunities which the part 
offers. Max Bloch was Mime, which 
George Meader gave at the first per- 
formance, and showed a distinct talent 
for the grotesque in a réle which might 


easily be over-caricatured. His voice 
was true and clear and his deft character 
work noteworthy. 

Friedrich Schorr was again a benign 
and impressive Wanderer, and Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen a romantic Briinnhilde. 
Gustaf Schiitzendorf and William Gus- 
tafson as Alberich and Fafner supplied 
the comic relief in an opera which is 
proverbially long and unrelieved by 
humor. Charlotte Ryan marred the 
effect of the Forest Bird call by a tremolo 
which obscured its beauty. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the second 
“Siegfried,” aside. from its vocal ex- 
cellence and its interminable length, was 
the clarity of diction of all the singers, 
who made it possible to follow the action 
line by line. Mr. Bodanzky again con- 
ducted and was given a spontaneous wel- 
come as he took his place for the second 
act. ‘ 


A Concert “Faust” 


“Faust” in evening dress can still re- 
main romantic, as Armand Tokatyan 
proved in his singing of the title réle 
in the Gounod opera at the Sunday night 
concert of the Metropolitan Opera House 
on March 15. Mr. Tokatyan sang with 
compelling sympathy and took all his 
high notes easily with full voice. Thalia 
Sabanieeva as Marguerite was in good 
form and sang her arias, particularly 
the Jewel Song with much charm. Joan 
Ruth’s voice has too metallic a ring to 
make a sympathetic Siebel, but her 
manner was attractive and she over- 
came her difficulties with apparent ease. 
Henriette Wakefield had dignity and con- 
cert presence, and José Mardones, al- 
though his costume prevented him from 
being a particularly sinister Mephis- 
topheles, was an effective one. Vicenie 
Ballester as Valentin and Louis D’ Angelou 
as Wagner completed the cast. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted. W. O. 





Welsh Male Singers Presented in 
Corsicana 
CORSICANA, TEX., March 14.—The 


Rhondda Welsh Male Singers, under Tom 
Morgan, gave a varied and enjoyable 
program in the High School Auditorium 
on the evening of March 9. Chorus, 


quartet, duet and solo numbers were re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. This 
chorus was organized by Viscountess 
Rhondda and won first prize at the in- 
ternational musical festival held recently 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Singers’ Club, 
the fonly local choral organization, gave 
a splendid rendition of “The Holy City” 
by Gaul recently in the High School 
Auditorium, under Edward Hearn, with 
Mrs. N. C. Pinkston as accompanist. 
The soloists were Mrs. Harry Williams, 
Mrs. Agnes Lee, Mrs. Harry Elliott, 
Lloyd Kerr, Edward Hearn and Sidney 


Brietz. Mr. Hearn’s leadership was in- 
spiring, and the chorus, numbering 


twenty voices, responded well. 
Mrs. LYNNE WORTHHAM. 





Renée Thornton, soprano, and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, have been engaged to 
give a concert before the Altrusa Club 
of Columbus, Ohio, on April 15. Miss 
Thornton will be accompanied at the 
piano by Richard Hageman. 


TAUCHER INJURED IN 
FALL THROUGH TRAP 


Metropolitan Tenor Goes on 
with “Siegfried” Part De- 
Spite Broken Finger 


Curt Taucher, German tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, had a 
miraculous escape from death at the 
Wednesday matinée last week when, 
-while singing the title rdle in “Siegfried” 
he fell twenty-five feet through an open 
trap door in the stage floor. 

Despite his injuries—a broken finger, 
badly swollen wrists and many bruises, 
Mr. Taucher was assisted back to the 
stage and, using a stage sword as a 
cane, sang the role through the last act. 

At the end of Siegfried’s scene with the 
Wanderer Mr. Taucher stepped back into 
a cloud of steam which represents the 
ring of fire placed by Wotan around the 
peak upon which Briinnhilde, the hero- 
ine, is sleeping, and which serves to hide 
the work of sceneshifters. Blinded by 
these steam clouds, the tenor failed to 
notice the open trap and plunged head- 
long into the engine room below. No 
one in the audience realized that any- 
thing was wrong, nor did any of his 
fellow-artists see him. 

Electricians working below the stage 
saw the falling body and hurried to Mr. 
Taucher’s assistance. Despite the fact 
that his fall was broken by ropes, he was 
badly shaken and dazed. He insisted on 
finishing the réle and, after being as- 
sisted back to the stage by six car- 
penters, sang his part through forty-five 
minutes of the last act. 

Immediately after the final curtain 
had dropped the tenor was rushed to his 
home. A hasty examination revealed 
that the singer was suffering from severe 
body bruises and nervous shock. Later it 
was discovered that the little finger on 
his right hand had been broken. 

Mr. Taucher may not be able to sing 
again for at least two weeks, it was an- 
nounced from his home this week. He 
had been scheduled to sing last Satur- 
day night in “Tristan,” Monday in 
“Freischiitz” and Thursday afternoon in 
“Gotterdimmerung.” 

This was the fourth accident to be 
suffered by a Metropolitan star this sea- 
son. Mme. Jeritza fell during a per- 
formance of “Fedora,” Nanny Larsen- 





Todsen was kicked by a horse during a 
rehearsal and Michael Bohnen, baritone, 
rehearsing 


sprained an ankle while 


“Goétterdimmerung.” 


— 
CAHIER 
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Finding the Key to Piano 
Mastery with Bach 
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[Continued from page 36] 





chord,” it is advisable to drop the regular 
études altogether for the time being. But 
in all this work the study and practise 
of scales and arpeggios should never be 
laid aside. 

The number of preludes and fugues 
discussed or mentioned may seem small 
when we consider that they total only 
eighteen out of the entire forty-eight. 
It will be found, however, that they 
contain the technical and _ intellectual 
essense of the entire set of compositions 
and that thorough mastery of them 
gives absolute independence and control 
of the fingers. 

This course will extend over several 
years of earnest study. The difficulties 
will at times seem insurmountable, but 
they will yield before serious, persistent 
and intelligent effort. 


Masterpieces Like Mountains 


A few summers ago the writer stood 
midst snow and ice on a famous moun- 
tain top, from which he had an in- 
describably inspiring view over thous- 
ands of square miles of a golden, dream- 
like country. When those hardy pioneers 
of 1806 essayed the ascent of the for- 
bidding white mountain that has immor- 
talized their leader’s name, they failed. 
They abandoned the task as an under- 
taking impossible to man. 

Yet thousands have stood on the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak since that day. 
The path that seemed impassable to 
Lieutenant Pike is now traveled in per- 
fect comfort by women and children, 
because it has been carefully studied and 
its difficulties properly approached. 

On the very day on which the writer 
made his memorable trip to an altitude 
of over fourteen thousand feet the bodies 
of two unfortunates were found far be- 
low the summit. They had attempted 
the summit unadvisedly and without 
proper preparation. They were over- 
come by the elements—they never 
reached the goal toward which they 
journeyed. 

Bach looms before us, towering in 
stainless purity above all others, and 
although the ascent of this intellectual 
height presents many difficulties and 
pitfalls, it can be achieved by the earnest 
student. And when the summit is 
reached, a view unfolds over the bound- 
less and everlasting realm of art, an 
outlook that amply repays one for the 
toil and hardship and the weary years 
of the journey. 





Moore Addresses Student Journalists 


CHICAGO, March 14.—Edward C. Moore, 
music reviewer for the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and formerly on the staff of the 
Chicago Daily Journal and correspondent 
for MUSICAL AMERICA, addressed stu- 
dents in the Medill School of Journalism 
here recently. He held the music 
critic’s most valuable asset is reaction 
to what he hears, rather than a technical 
discussion, or even necessarily a technical 
understanding of his subject, and that 
the abstract nature of the art forces 
the reviewer to dwell more upon the mu- 
sician than upon the music. Opera, said 
he, furnishes the critic his one oppor- 
tunity for description. 


Easier to Achieve Concert Career in 


Europe Than America, Carl Flesch Says 
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CARL FLESCH AND HIS VIOLIN PUPILS 


With His Class at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia; Left to Right: 
Lillian Cinberg, Judith Poska, Isaac Briselli, Mr. 
Jacob Simkins, Julius Risman, Max Aronoff, Claire 

Raoul Berger, 


Savitt, 
Schima Kaufmann; Second Row: 
Casten, Bella Katz; Third Row: 


Bernard Kugel, and Alfred Keller 


¢sTTVHERE is far less opportunity to 

achieve a concert career in America 
than in Europe,” Carl Flesch, violinist 
and teacher at the Curtis Institute of 
Music says. “This is not due to lack 
of musical talent, but to the fact that 
musical appreciation in America is still 
in its infancy. Concertizing societies— 


in which groups of women might well 
take the initiative—should be organized 
throughout America, enabling young mu- 
sicians to go from town to town, instead 
of compelling them to play in motion 
picture houses, vaudeville or cabarets. 

“Europe is much more advanced in 
this respect,” Mr. Flesch declared. 
“There has been a great advance in 
America, too, but much remains to be 
done. One must not ask too much. The 
work which has taken three or four hun- 
dred years in Europe cannot be done in 
fifty years in America. 

“It will of necessity be some time be- 
fore the average American becomes as 
musical as the average European. There 
one finds concertizing societies like that 
at Utrecht, 350 years old; at Leipzig, 200 
years old; at Paris, 150 years old, and 
at Vienna, 120 years old. It will, of 
course, ba some time before America 
comes to the same level. 

“But, it would be a very interesting 
task for club women, for example, to 
build up an enormous organization to 
concertize American artists. The or- 
ganization should reach to the smallest 
and most remote town. It should 
make it possible for  concertizing 
artists to go from one town to an- 
other without having to make such long 
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trips at large expense. Chamber music 
and recitals by young Americans should 
be encouraged, and if women would get 
behind such a movement, as they have 
gotten behind civics and sanitation and 
public health and education, the contri- 
bution to musical development in Amer- 
ica would be far-reaching, while the door 
of opportunity would not be all but closed 
to the American artist seeking a concert 
career, as it is said by many to be at 
this time. 

“It is a matter of accustoming people 
to the best things. If you were to give 
fine concerts in a great city like Phila- 
delphia, for example, with the best 
music and the best players, at the same 
price as “movies” there would be equally 
as many people to go to the fine concerts 
as to the movies. The prevalent idea 
that music is a heavy thing, to be en- 
joyed only after years of musical train- 
ing, would be dissolved. Of course, there 
is music that is difficult but the begin- 
ning need not be made with music of that 
character. 

“There is an enormous amount of mu- 
sical talent in America, but it is to be 
found largely in foreigners of the first, 
second and sometimes of the third gen- 


eration. Seventy-five per cent of 
pupils at The Curtis Institute of M 
come under this category. 

“The American student is anxiou jy) 
study and get the best out of his te: ¢h 
ing. There are, of course, less diliy on; 
students, but so it is in Europe, and :},¢ 
American student differs in no way f om 
his. European composer except as || 
character of the nation differs from 
of the European. 

“The Curtis Institute of Music is 
ing to give the proof that American > ¢o. 
ple can acquire the same kind of mus ¢a| 
education in America that until oy 
they got in Europe. To this purpos § jt 
is drawing the kind of teachers who up 
to this point could be found only jy 
Europe. The whole purpose of the ¢ ur. 
tis Institute of Music, which has } :¢, 
founded not to earn money but to spond 
it for musical education, is to raise the 
standards of musical pedagogy in the 
United States. To my mind this is the 
great significance of the Institute, for it 
is a national effort af musical education 
as well as an artistic one.” 


PIANO AND ORGAN MUSIC 
APPLAUDED IN WINNIPEG 


Resident Choir Scores Success with Bach 
Motet, Included in Popular Program 


WINNIPEG, March 14.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff played to a large audience re- 
cently. His piano program included 
music by Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and composi- 
tions of his own. He concluded with a 
series of encores, and even then the 
audience continued to wait and want 
more. 

Ernest Seitz, Canadian pianist, ap- 
peared in recital under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club recently in 
the Fort Garry Hotel. Mr. Seitz played 
numbers by Beethoven, Bach-Liszt, 
Schumann, Chopin, Palmgren, Debussy 
and Moszkowski. 

Arthur Egerton has been giving a 
series of organ recitals in Fort Rouge 
Methodist Church on Sunday afternoons. 

The Philharmonic Society, Hugh C. M. 
Ross conducting, gave a popular con- 
cert in the Board of Trade Auditorium 
to a capacity audience. A special fea- 
ture of the program was Bach’s motet, 
“Blessing, Glory, Wisdom and Power,” 
with four pianos. The pianists were 
Gwendolyn Davies, Mr. Ross, Ronald 
Gibson and Herbert Sadler. The choir 
was assisted by Doris Godson, soprano, 
and D. Mahalek, ’cellist. 

The first of a series of Lenten twi- 
light recitals was given in St. Luke’s 
Church recently. Mr. Egerton was 
the organist. 

Russel White, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting lecture-recital, with Edward Mar- 
Dowell as his subject, before the Junior 
Musical Club. 

Fred M. Gee has been appointed choir- 
master and organist of All Saints’ 
Anglican Church, in place of Mr. Eger- 
ton, who has accepted the position of 
choirmaster and organist of Grace Meth- 
odist Church. MARY MONCRIEFF. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Wagner: Saint or Sinner? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue there appeared a re- 
view of Ernest Newman’s “Wagner as 
Man and Artist.” This side of Wagner 
as man is of vital interest to me because 
| always see a man’s vision, his life and 
ideals reflected in his work. It is as a 
mirror held up to the inner man and 
reflected full blast’ to the world. The 
artist’s soul is laid bare in creating or 
recreating a work of art. It reflects 
the soul because it is a manifestation 
and working of the soul. <A work of art 
is like a man’s face—it always reveals 
what really goes on inside. Therefore, 
what is big will come to the fore, and 
in no less degree what is small. 

In Wagner we find a dual personality 
“equally capable of great virtues and 
great vices, of heroic self-sacrifice and 
meanest egoism.” A strange and tragic 
combination! “At once a _ voluptuary 
and an ascetic, a hero and a rogue, a 
saint and a sinner.” Now I find this 
man’s life mirrored in his music. I see 
in it the results of his vices and his 
virtues; strength because of vision, 


weakness because of vice. Materialism 
lessens the value; spirituality heightens. 
There was undoubtedly a great spiritual 
tendency in Wagner, otherwise he could 
not be capable of great virtues and 
heroic self-sacrifice. To me it is this 
tendency that fed his creative efforts, 
that opened and purified the channel 
through which his gifts flowed freely. 
It is this, his great vision, that made 
possible the greatest moments in his 
epic creations. 

I personally worship at the shrine of 
Wagner. Some of my deepest inspira- 
tions have come from listening to his 
operas. However, I am not blinded by 
this to the extent of feeling that his 
music could not be greater, colossal as 
it is; that the bridges, for instance, be- 
tween the high points could not be more 
compact, more inspirational; or that the 
parts, the detail could not be more sub- 
ordinated to the whole. I feel some- 
times that I must wait so long for the 
peaks. Is not this very length perhaps 
a partial result of his egoism? 

Mr. Newman says that Wagner con- 
ceived himself as “the central sun of 
the universe,” and “that ideas and per- 
sons had to revolve obsequiously around 
him, or find orbits in another and small- 
er universe.” “Renunciation” became 
the shibboleth of Wagner, he tells us, 
but it was always “renunciation of 
others.” Mr. Newman also speaks of 
his lack of magnanimity toward com- 
posers who sought to aid him, as well as 
aes who emptied their pockets for 

im. 

A certain amount, and the right kind 
of ego—ego for the sake of mankind— 
is necessary, but no man can allow his 
soul to be so blemished and not have it 
leave its mark on him and his work. 
Egoism will find its way into any artist’s 
creations, and Wagner’s is no exception. 
If, in the case of some artists, or, as 
some may feel in Wagner’s case, it does 
not leave its mark, it is the exception, 
and we can thank the powers that be 
and rejoice, for it is in spite of it. 

This is not a letter of criticism, but 
one in which I dare say what I sincerely 
feel and believe in the hope that in some 
small way I may help make art more 
Impersonally personal, for it is the most 
powerful medium next to pure religion 
for recreating the emotions we associate 
with our thoughts of the Divine. After 
all we are but channels, channels 
through which that great spiritual, uni- 
versal force may work, and it is our 
Primal duty to God, to humanity, to art 
to keep those channels open, and egoism 
is the surest way to clog them up by 
Shutting out vision, perspective and the 
true relation of all things to the whole. 

We all have the same battle to fight, 
and sometimes only by dint of the most 
terrifie struggle and continuous inner 
Strife, can we win. Not all are willing 
to pay the price, and artists are not the 
least in the world for making excuses 
to avoid the struggle, or excuse the fault 
—perhaps on the grounds of tempera- 
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ment or privilege! And yet if we do 
not pay the utmost farthing to humble 
ourselves before the greatness of things, 
to make our clay pliable that the Potter 
may mould; if the artist especially who 
has such a tremendous mission intrusted 
to him, does not seek constantly to dom- 
inate the baser by the spiritual from 
whence his powers come, he is not ful- 
filling that mission intrusted to him, nor 
acknowledging its source, and he and 
his efforts will fall, for he builds his 
house on sand. 

That which has emanated from the 
spiritual will live, but even that may dis- 
appear in the merciless hand of time 
if surrounded by too much ego. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, March 5, 1925. 


it) 
Why Singers Fall Down 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The question often heard, “Why do 
the singers of today sing less well, in 
point of pure vocalization, than the 
singers of yesterday?” can be answered, 
I think, by merely pointing to the rush 
and pressure of our mode of living. It 
is without question true that the average 
coloratura soprano of our time is less 
expert in tossing off roulades, trills and 
staccati than was her sister of a genera- 
tion ago, but the latter had more time 
for the practise of her art. She was 
likewise not called upon to sing so many 
different réles, as a rule, and could con- 
sequently spend more time in polishing 
those in which she did appear. 

With the advent of motor cars, the 
necessity of “jumping” across the con- 
tinent on long concert tours and other 
pressing demands upon her energies, 
the prima donna of this day has less 
opportunity and less time to cultivate 
the technic which made her predecessors 
famous. 

Going still farther back in history, I 
believe the singers who could execute 
chain trills up and down two octaves 
in one breath did practically nothing 
else than sing. They spent long hours 
every day in working out technical prob- 
lems and, perhaps, nearly ten years in 
the studio before they were considered 
qualified to appear before the public. 
But in those days singers were not ex- 
pected to play golf, to swim, to read all 
the latest books, to see all the newest 
plays, to paint pictures in odd moments, 
to discuss politics, to analyze jazz, to 
fence, to be amateur politicians and gen- 
erally to hold their own in all branches 
of activity with the man in the street. 

Since the singer of today is not per- 
mitted to fall down as an all-round 
scholar, athlete or social luminary, is it 
any wonder that he trips in his pro- 
fession? We expect too much. 

JANE AMBROSE LEISTER. 

Philadelphia, March 14, 1925. 


Irae 
Why Gouge for Pullmans? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with considerable disgust in 
your columns recently of the action 
of the House of Representatives in 
squashing the amendment to the legisla- 
tive bill that would have taken off the 
50 per cent surcharge for Pullman fares 
on railway tickets. Of course, Congress 
is wary about taking away the preroga- 
tives of the Interstate Railway Com- 
mission, but why doesn’t the latter body 
act on the matter? 

In my tours in concert I have some- 
times been appalled at the high cost of 
simply getting from place to place. I 
think that the arguments advanced 
against the surcharge are very just. 
The traveler pays for his transportation 
when he buys his railway tickets, and 


he pays for his chair car or berth if 
he desires them, as is very fair. 

But why, then, must he have the sur- 
charge added as a sort of “necessity tax” 
—paying a forfeit because he can’t keep 
his eyes open the whole twenty-four 
hours is more than I can understand. I 
suppose he is expected to grin at being 
gouged by the railroad directorates, or 
else not sleep or eat in transit—though 
I’m sure he would if he could, consider- 
ing the wretched food and exorbitant 
prices of the average train menu and 
the uncomfortable berths and inconveni- 
ent general accommodations of the Pull- 
man cars. 

The railroad stockholders must have 
their profits. I suppose that is just. 
They don’t get much more than four 
per cent since the ridiculous Transporta- 
tion Act was passed in 1920, hampering 
the lines considerably in methods of op- 
eration and restricting the profits they 
can make. Well, let’s get at the evil by 
legislation, or if not—wake up, Inter- 
state Commission. 

WRATHFUL RECITALIST. 

Chicago, March 16, 1925. 
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Helping Prisoners! 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In a late issue I discovered a 
letter from Jordan S. Murphy, band and 
orchestra leader at Auburn Prison, in 
which he tells of the gift of five new 
band instruments to him and the men 
by the New York State Federation of 


Music Clubs, of which Mrs. Harry L. 
Vibbard of Syracuse is the very capable 
president. Mr. Murphy refers to me as 
“Mrs. John F. Rogers,” whereas I am 
Mrs. William T. Rogers, chairman of 
Junior Music Club Extension under Mrs. 
Vibbard. 

Upon my visit to Auburn Prison I 
saw the worn-out instruments being 
used for lack of better ones. I realized 
for almost the’ first time—not having 
come in actual contact with such a situa- 
tion before—what a vital thing good 
music could be in prison. Some of those 
men expect to earn their livelihood by 
playing in orchestras upon their release. 

I am sure that if anyone has clarinets, 
saxophones, E flat altos or any other 
band instruments not in use and will 
send them there, it will afford great 
profit and pleasure. If any band leaders 
have scores not in use or any musical 
magazines, they may send those. 

GERTRUDE W. ROGERS. 

Watertown, N. Y., March 11, 1925. 


et ae 
The Eisteddfod Movement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your splendid editorial in a _ recent 
issue regarding the California Eistedd- 
fod movement was very deeply ap- 
preciated by all concerned. Such 
indorsement from a paper of the influ- 
ence and standing of MUSICAL AMERICA 
means much to the movement which we 
are inaugurating, and we thank you 
most heartily. 
ALEXANDER STEWART, 
Executive Director, 
Sovthern California Eisteddfod and 
Civic Music and Art Association. 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 10, 1925. 








THE SUPERB CONCERT ARTIST 


MAY PETERSON 


WRITES US VIZ: 


“I shall program ‘May Magic’ by Anne 
Stratton on my entire tour, for it is the 
type of composition every audience en- 
joys hearing.” 


MAY MAGIC, by Anne Stratton 


Published for High Voice in E flat, Low Voice in C 


by THE BOSTUN MUSIC CO. 


26 West Street, Boston, Mass. 








Indispensable to every Music Lover— 


DeBekker’s Music & Musicians 


Revised to 1925 


A complete Encyclopaedic Dictionary of terms commonly used in music, from 


all languages, biographies of all important musicians, living or dead, articles on 
the theory of music, the stories of the operas in greater number than will be 
found in any work solely devoted to tine opera. 


The only work with a single alphabetical arrangement. 
In Cloth, Octavo, 765 pages, $6.00 


FRANK-MAURICE, Inc., 15 West 37th St., New York 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


SAMAROFE 


Headline: Soloist with The Chicago Orchestra, Olga Samaroff Great Success 
as Symphony Concert Soloist. 


Big Personal Success with the Audience. 


Mme. Samaroff Scored a Flattering Success. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Jan. 10, 1925. 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 10, 1925. 


Chicago Daily News, Jan. 10, 1925. 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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Flute and Piano Suite Is Novelty 


in New Lists 


Plute and &£ lano Oultve is iNOVEITY IN ANEW Lalst iy 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


= OMPOSERS whose chief 
concern is the size of 
their semi-annual or 
annual royalty checks 
do not occupy their 
time writing solos for 
viola or wood-wind instruments. For 
those who do, the audience, if a some- 
what select one, is not extensive. 
Probably, also, the publishers are not 
clamoring for their output. At any 
rate, not more than a half dozen such 
novelties come to the reviewer’s desk 
during the year, so when they do— 
granting, at least, a fair amount of 


worth—they deserve special mention. 
o* ok * 





A “Phantasy 
Japonaise”’ for 
Flute and Piano 


Both on account of 
their novelty and their 
musical value one pays 
respect to Quinto E. 
Maganini’s “Phantasy Japonaise,” a 
Suite of three pieces in two parts, for 
flute and piano (Carl Fischer). Part 
one contains two pieces, entitled “Cho- 
San” (To a Japanese maiden trying to 
catch a_ butterfly), and “Sayonara” 
(When night falls in the temple garden). 
The second part is entitled “Moto-Kago- 
Machi” (A _ street of bazaars). Mr. 
Maganini is evidently a composer of real 
ability. Of course he writes brilliantly 
for the flute, but he also writes fascinat- 
ing and original music. He is a modern- 
ist to a marked degree, with a sensitive 
regard for modern harmonic coloring, 
and in these Japanese pictures, particu- 
larly in the first two, there is a delicacy 
and fragility that is delightful, as well 
as being nicely adapted to the instru- 
ment for which they are written. The 
third number, dedicated to George 
Barrére, a master flautist, is more of the 
earth, earthy; not without strident and 
blaring effects that gibe with one’s no- 
tion of a street of bazaars, be it of 
Japan or otherwhere. In all three there 
are delightful passages for the flute, and 
the pianist is alotted his full share of the 
interest and effect. 
* * * 
Baritones are lucky in 
having a corner on a 
new song by Clarence 
Olmstead, entitled 
“Pirate Song” (John Church Co.). Here 
is a rollicking, two-fisted number, not 
always polite in its text, perhaps, but 
typically piratical and absorbingly blood- 
thirsty. Mr. Olmstead’s music fits the 


Two Songs 
Composed for 
Low Voice 


poem like a plaster cast. Any baritone 
who is afraid of mice or a nose-bleed 
should leave it severely alone. Then 
there is another song for a low voice, 
entitled “I Am Fate!” by Bernard Ham- 
blen. This, too, is a Church publication. 
The composer is also the author of the 
words, which have a dramatic touch 


about them. 
ak ok a 


There is never a very 
long lapse of time be- 
tween the receipt of 
Irish songs, but of late 
the output has seemingly slackened. 
However, lest we should forget their 
particular lilt, Paul Ambrose has com- 
posed one, entitled “Blarney” (John 
Church Co.) that has some of the famil- 
iar melodic and textual turns to it. It 
is a tuneful little number for medium 
voice, with a simple accompaniment, 
mostly in chords, that helps the voice out 
with the melody. ‘“Achal by the Sea,” 
by Rosada Lawrence, also from the 
Church press, invites the listener to come 
to Ireland: “a dream-world by the sea.” 
It is of about average quality, for such 


These Two 
Songs Are 
Distinctly Irish 


songs. There are two keys. 

* + * 
A Group of Félix Fourdrain is a 
Songs by prolific writer of songs. 


Félix Fourdrain Of greater importance, 

however, is the fact 
that he is also a particularly talented 
composer who seldom fails to interest. 
Unmistakably he is French. His tech- 
nic is of that shimmering, colorful type 
that French composers have essayed so 
successfully. Four recent songs from 
his pen, songs of alluring originality, are 
entitled “Au bord de l’eau,” “La forét 
magique,” “Les Korrigans, la nuit” and 
“Ohe! les vieux marins” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation). All are for medium 
voice and form a quartet of art-songs 
that would grace a serious program. 
The composer is a modernist, but his 
melodies are not so far removed from 
the familiar as to be unintelligible to 
the average listener, and he possesses a 
rare sense of vocal and pianistic effect. 


. 6/8 
More Songs “The Song of Songs,” 
from Samin- from Lazare Samin- 
sky’s Hebrew sky’s “Second Hebrew 
Song Cycle Song Cycle” was re- 
cently reviewed _ in 


these columns. Two more from the 
same set have now made their appear- 
ance from the same press (Carl Fischer) 
and prove again that Mr. Saminsky is a 
composer with a strongly marked indi- 
viduality. It is difficult to place him— 
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if such an undertaking is necessary. As 
has been remarked before, his music has 
pronounced racial characteristics, but 
primarily it is Saminsky, and the work 
of an exceptionally able musician. In- 
variably, it seems, there is a touch of 
yearning or strong passion in his music, 
and these latest examples, entitled “The 
Great Rabbi’s Invocation” and “Rache- 
lina,” are no exception. There is some- 
thing in the second of these, a song dedi- 
cated to Marguerite D’Alvarez, that ap- 
peals to me more than the “Invocation,” 
though it can hardly be said that it is 
a greater song. In all _ probability 
neither will make a wide appeal to sing- 
ers, they are rather too exclusive in 
mood and idiom; but that remark is in- 
tended as a compliment rather than as 
an indictment. 
* a * 


“The New Christ,” a 


Dramatic and 


Humorous setting by Geoffrey 
Songs by O’Hara of a poem by 
Americans Gordon Johnstone 

(John Church Co.) 


possesses much strength and virility. 
It is a bold and manly picture of the 
Savior, done in music that is forceful 
and impressive. The ringing, full chords 
of the accompaniment, the swing of the 
rhythm and the broad line of the melody 
combine to lift it from the conventional 
type in which it was moulded and place 
it among the worth while songs. There 
are three keys. 

A song by John Barnes Wells, from 
the same _ publisher, entitled “The 
Rooster” (Thoughts in a Hen Coop) 
swings to the opposite extreme in mood. 
The words, by John Kendrick Bangs, are 
of the brief, humorous kind that Mr. 
Wells has so often successfully set in 


the past. An _ excellent little encore 
song, guaranteed to bring down the 
house. Printed in two keys. 
* ok * 
Arrangements Four arrangements by 
for Chorus of A. Walter Kramer and 
Women’s one by Victor Harris 
Voices afford conductors of 
choruses of women’s 


voices an opportunity of adding some 
excellent new numbers to their reper- 
tory. Mr. Kramer’s contributions are 
Beethoven’s “Neues Leben, Neue Liebe,” 
a beautiful piece of music, skillfully ar- 
ranged; Schubert’s “Night and Dreams,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Afar” and a _ lighter 
number by M. H. Le Baron, entitled 
“The Piper.” Mr. Harris’ number is a 
version of H. T. Burleigh’s spiritual “Oh 
Peter go Ring-a dem Bells.” All are 
excellently arranged and come from the 
same press (G. Ricordi & Co.). 


* * * 


If pianos could talk, as 
well as. sing, they 
might, at times, trans- 
late into language just 
such thoughts as those musically ex- 
pressed in Leo Ornstein’s set of four 
short pieces, entitled “Musings of a 
Piano.” (G. Schirmer). The first is a 
one-page piece, “The Professor Walks 
By.” The piano’s estimate of him may 
be deduced from the fact that he is 
pictured in a brisk two-part canon: an 
energetic individual, I imagine, not 
without dignity and a certain show of 
knowledge. Anyway, it’s a good canon, 
though not written according to text- 
book rules. “The Piano Thinks Out 
Loud” is colorful and charming, dis- 
sonant throughout, as modern music is 
apt to be: but in this case the dissonants 
are excellently balanced against each 
other. “The Music-Lesson and the Com- 
plaining Child” is a descriptive trifle. 
and the last in the set, “I Wish I Knew,” 
is full of biting fourths, moving chroma- 
tically: a number as enigmatic as the 
title. perhaps, but fascinating, in a 
simple manner. 


Musings of a 
Piano, by Leo 
Ornstein 


* * 


Three third and fourth 


Piano Pieces 


by Ernest grade piano pieces by 
Harry Adams Ernest Harry Adams 

have merit. They are 
entitled “Ashes of Memories,” “The 


Spinet” and “Sweet Lavender.” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). A personal preference is 
“The Spinet,” written in the form of 
the bourrée. It has some of the old 
time charm of simplicity about it, and 
it is nicely pianistic. The first of the 
set is good for the study of melody. both 
hands being given a chance. “Sweet 
Lavender” is not less than a fourth 
grade piece and requires some velocity 
for successful performance. They are 
all straightforward numbers, without 
pretence of modernism. 


Gena Brans- In two new pieces fo, 
combe on piano Gena Brang. 
Nymphs and combe treats of owt. 
Hill-Tops door impressions. K 


Woodsy Nymph C: 
Dancing” is written in a graceful \ alts 
rhythm and has an agreeable me! die 
line. “Hill-top Dreaming,” from the 
same press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) js 
for practice in melody playing, with iy 
left hand announcing the theme. It is 
nicely rounded little number. Both a. 
for fourth grade pupils and teachers 
will find them worth while. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


MARCOTONE 


The Science of Tone-Color 
by EDWARD MARYON 


A Revelation for Teachers and Students 


| C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 














VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS .™% G°%. 


American Organist and Oomposer 
“Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 
York Herald Tribune. 

“‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 
plause.’ '—New York Sun. 

‘“‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’—Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted. organist— interpretations showed ge of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’’—Musical 
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N. Y. Symphony Plans 
Popular-Priced Programs 








[Continued from page 8] 





Notwithstanding the wage increase 
¢ $10 a week to musicians of the 
rchestra, there will be many seats 
popular prices, due to the transfer- 
of the concerts from Aeolian Hall to 
auditorium three times as large. This 
ill constitute an initial step toward the 
lution of New York’s vital problem of 
roviding for hundreds of concerts and 
il] also mark another stage in the up- 
pwn march of the metropolitan musical 
enter. Fifty years ago the activities 
ere centered around the old Steinway 
all and the Academy of Music in Four- 
penth Street, and the center more re- 
ently has been in the vicinity of Times 
quare. 
The Symphony Society’s option upon 
nore than thirty concerts in Carnegie 
all for next season will tend to cen- 
alize activities between the two build- 
gs in the neighborhood of Columbus 
ircle and about half a block apart. “It 
ill almost be possible,” said George 
ngles, manager of the Symphony, “for 
e New York public and music critics 
be in two places at once.” 
Mr. Engles illustrated the possibili- 
es of a program at popular prices by 
statement of the following seating 
an: Upper balcony, 662 rear seats at 
) cents and 519 front seats at 75 cents; 
ess circle, 608 seats at $1 and 565 at 
50, with 150 in the three front rows at 
each, and approximately 700 first floor 
rats at $1.50. and $2. 
Managers of the Mecca Auditorium in- 
ude Louis Doninton, Recorder of the 
ystie Shrine, which owns the building, 
d Harry Arthur, who represents the 
piding company for the Masonic or- 
pnization. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISORS 
TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


— 


Missouri Center Will Be Scene of Con- 
tests and Other Events—Noted 
Educators Among Visitors 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 14.—Plans 
are being completed by Mabelle Glenn, 
supervisor of public school music, to re- 
ceive members of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference when they hold their 
eighteenth annual meeting here from 
March 30 to April 3. Four thonsand 
-members are expected to attend. 

Among them will be Frantz Proschow- 
sky, Sigmund Spaeth, D. Clippinger, 
George Gartlan, Edwin Markham, Dr. 
Poteat, Bruce Carey, Peter Dykema and 
Edgar Stillman Kelly. 

An extensive schedule will be carried 
out, high lights of which will be a pro- 
gram by 4000 children from the public 
schools and a symphony concert, includ- 
ing choruses from Edgar _ Stillman 
Kelly’s “Alice in Wonderland” sung by 
school children. The Mid-West contest 
in glee clubs, mixed chorus, bands and 
orchestras is scheduled for the last day 
of the conference. 

Mid-West States are to send large 
organizations of high school students. 
North Carolina business men are send- 
ing the North Carolina University men’s 
chorus. The conference chorus of 2000 
and the conference orchestra of 100 
will also be heard. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Baltimore. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Cherniavskvy Trio Plays in Fort Worth 


Fort WorTH, TEx., Feb. 21.—An al- 
most perfect example of ensemble play- 
ing was given by the Cherniavsky Trio, 
appearing last week under the auspices 
of the Euterpean Club. With all their 
impetuosity and vigor the Cherniavskys 
are capable of producing delicate tones. 
Mischel plays the ’cello, Leo, the violin, 
and Jan, the piano. R. C. MARTIN. 
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Stravinsky Sails Home; 
Mary Garden, Leaving, 
Scouts Foreign Offer 
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© Keystone View Co. 


Garden, 
Civic Opera, Photographed Aboard the 


Mary Soprano of the Chicago 
Liner Aquitania on Which She Sailed 
Last Week for a Summer’s Rest Abroad 


Among the week’s notable musical 
personalities who joined the already 
large exodus for European ports were 
Igor Stravinsky, Russian composer, who 
is returning to Paris after making a 
notable series of appearances as guest 
conductor of American orchestras, and 
Mary Garden, Chicago Civic Opera so- 


prano. Both were among the passengers 
on the Aquitania, which sailed on 
March 14. 


Miss Garden took occasion to inform 
ship reporters that she would not accept 
the post of director of the Monte Carlo 
Opera, which was offered her as suc- 
cessor to Raoul Gounzbourg, as reported 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA. She will spend some time at the 
Riviera resort, however, where she has a 
villa, and, according to her manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, she may confer with 
the directors of the opera there in an ad- 
visony capacity. 

Vera Fokina, dancer, also sailed on 
the Aquitania. 

The Suffern, which left on the same 
day, had among its passengers Maurice 
Dumesnil, French pianist. 

Arie Abileah, pianist, who was heard 
in a recital in New York this winter, left 
on the President Arthur on March 12. 

Among the incoming musical folk was 
Wassili Leps, conductor, who arrived on 
the Leviathan on March 16. 


Varied Programs Interest Indianapolis 
Hearers 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 14.—An in- 
teresting program was given by active 
members of the Matinée Musical Club 
on Friday afternoon, March 6, at the 
Masonic Temple. The following mem- 
bers appeared: Mrs. Arthur Morrell, 
Mrs. James L. Lowry, Mrs. France Web- 
ber, Leona Wright, Mary Moorman, 
Jeannette Orloff and Yubal Wilhite. A 
new member, Mrs. T. M. Rybolt, made 
her first appearance before the club as 
pianist of the Orloff Trio. Charles Han- 
sen was guest accompanist. Cleon 
Colvin was presented in a recital pro- 





gram on Wednesday night, March 11, 
by the Indiana College of Music and 
Fine Arts. Eleanor Beauchamp shared 
the program and the college orchestra 
also assisted. Walter Flandorf has re- 
sumed his noonday organ recitals every 
Friday, attracting many lovers of organ 
music to the Christ Church, where Mr. 
Flandorf is organist. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Filipino Students Sing “Rigoletto” 


MANILA, P. I., March 1.—What is 
claimed to be the first complete grand 
opera performance ever given entirely 
by Filipinos was staged recently when 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was presented by a 
company of 100 students from the Ma- 
rinduque High School at Boac. There 
was a double cast of principals, and a 
large chorus, dancers and well trained 
orchestra took part. All the scenery, 
and most of the costumes, were designed 
and made by school forces. The presen- 
tation was in English. 

DWIGHT W. HIESTAND. 





U. S. Navy Band to Arrange 
Concert Tours 


ASHINGTON, March 18— = 
One of the provisions of the = 
new law affecting the United 
States Navy Band and the United 
States Army Band, which was 
passed in the closing days of the 
session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, is that the former organi- 
zation is authorized to conduct na- 
tion-wide concert tours similar to 
those of the United States Marine 
Band. The United States Army 
Band was not given this authoriza- 
tion, but it is expected that similar 
permission will be given through 
legislation by the present session. 
Both the leader of the United 
States Navy Band and the conduc- 





tor of the United States Army 

Band have been advanced in rank, 

as reported in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 

















Edna Wooley-Lieurance 


Concert Soprano 
IN JOINT RECITAL 
With Thurlow Lieurance — Composer- 
Pianist—Dramatized Indian Songs and 
Ceremonies 
Lieurance Concert Management 





1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1103 “R” Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 








JANE R. CATHCART 
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PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 
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MARIE ROEMAET 


Telephone: Academy 6463 
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’CELLIST 
Available for 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
For terms and dates address: 
Secretary, 340 Riverside Drive 

New York, N. Y. i 














STEINWAY PIANO 
VICTOR RECORDS 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK| 


Exclusive Management, S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Arion and Orchestral Societies Give 
Programs with Success—Soloists 
Applauded 


Bruno Walter, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, made his only 
appearance of the season in Brooklyn on 


Saturday afternoon, March 7. Soloists 
were Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Felix 
Salmond, ‘cellist. The program con- 
sisted of Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, 
Brahms’ Double Concerto for violin and 
’cello and Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” Mr. 
Walter’s conducting afforded much 
pleasure; his fine musicianship and in- 
spired readings were a source of admira- 
tion. Both soloists played as only real 
artists can, without recourse to any 
other means than a sincere and com- 
plete effacement of individuality in 
bringing out all the beauty of the music. 

The third concert in the annual series 
of Arion Society matinées was given in 
the clubhouse auditorium on Sunday 
March 8. Those appearing were Hisako 
Kioke, Japanese soprano; Paul Nelva, 
tenor, and Pepito Farnandez Velasco, 
Cuban pianist. Accompanists were 
Edith Magee and Heinz Froehlich. The 
program included compositions by Cho- 
pin, Puccini, Wagner, Scott, Grieg, 
Schubert, Flotow, Shelley, Franz, Meyer- 
Helmund and Liszt. 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, 
Herbert J. Braham, conductor, gave its 
last performance of the season in the 
opera house of the Academy of Music on 
March 9. Anna Fitziu, soprano, was 
soloist. She was heard in “Les Regrets” 
by Godard, with orchestral accompani- 
ment; and as an encore sang “Vissi 
d’Arte,” also with orchestra. She was 
later heard in a group of songs with 
Morton Howard at the piano. This 
group included “Calm as the Night” by 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y, 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezzo-Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Fri. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studie—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the ee ae of Teachers of 
inging. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
From voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 
Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth..el; Union Theological Seminary 


Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























































BRUNO WALTER IS HEARD BY PUBLIC OF BROOKLYN 


Bohm, Logan’s “Pale Moon,” and “Bird 
of the Wilderness” by Horsman. The 
orchestra played the Bach-Abert Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue, the “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak, and music 
by Svendsen. A violin obbligato was 
played by Dr. Ralph C. Williams. A 
large audience greeted the numbers with 
deserved applause. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Mme. Colombati and Pupils Give Pro- 
gram 


Mme. Colombati, teacher of singing, 
presented some of her advanced pupils 
in a recital at her studio recently. Those 
who took part were Barbara Brown, 
Florence Stern, Fannie Wolfson, Alma 
Dormagen, Mrs. Davison, Elizabeth Gro- 
bel, Lucille Salzberg, William Quinn and 
Nancy McCord. The singers all showed 
the results of their study under the 
painstaking guidance of their teacher. 
Giuseppe Leone was the assisting artist, 
singing an aria from “Andrea Chenier” 
and several encores. The feature of the 
musicale was the singing of Mme. Colom- 
bati, who opened and closed the pro- 
gram, singing in a duet from “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and in a trio from “Giocon- 
da,” a song composed by her father and 
“La Paloma.” Chev. de Lancellotti was 
the accompanist. 





Father Finn’s Choristers Sing at Musi- 
cale at Wolcott Studio 


Anna Wolcott gave a reception and 
musicale at her studios on the evening 
of March 15, when the major part of 
the program was given by a group of 
Father Finn’s choir boys, singing medi- 
eval and Russian motets. Father Finn 
asked the audience to imagine they were 
listening to these numbers sung in a 
large cathedral for which they were in- 
tended. The choristers are well trained 
and their singing was heartily ap- 


MUSICIANS’ 


Ralph Douglass Pi#™ist~Accompanist 


e 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for 
Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Aceompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
hone: Academy 371 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 











VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. llth St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
tamford, Conn. 

144 West 57th Street New York 
Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 

RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acade of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Ve v, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn— Vocal Teacher 


Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 . 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Studios: 























Circle 1350 
Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 
Mischakoff 


Studio: 105 W. 55th St Circle 4634 
Sergei Klibansky Teacher of singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 

oe 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
ork. 

Studios: 205 W. 57th St. 





Phone: Circle 10324 





plauded. Bennett Mintz, baritone; 
Helen Benson, soprano, and James 
Byrne, bass, were heard in several solos. 
Among those present were Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan; 
Ernesto Berumen, Howard Shelly, Paola 
Martucci, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence White, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bland and Mr. and 
Mrs. James Byrne. G. F. B. 





Harriet Ware to Play Own Compositions 
in Many Cities 

Harriet Ware, pianist and composer, 

has an active season before her for the 

next few months. Following her appear- 

ance in a recital of her works before the 

Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 


on the afternoon of March 14, she will 
be heard at Asbury Park on April 2; 
Newark, April 4; Freehold, N. J., April 
30; Paterson, April 28; Washington, 
D. C., April 30; Atlantic City, May 8, 
and a second appearance in Asbury Park 
on May 28. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Goes Under Direc- 
tion of Daniel Mayer 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, who gave 
a highly successful New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 24, has gone under 


the management of Daniel Mayer, who 
is arranging a tour for her next season. 
Besides having sung with success in 
many concerts and with many choral 
societies, Mrs. Bibb was formerly a mem- 
ber of William Wade Hinshaw’s “Cosi 
fan tutti” Company, appearing in many 
cities of the United States. 








Carl Flesch, violinist, whose engage- 
ment to appear with the New York Phil- 
harmonic earlier in the season had to be 
postponed on account of an injury, will 
be heard with that organization on 
March 27 and 28. 
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Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 
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SING AT MANNES SCH00; 


Amy Evans and Fraser Gange (; 


Joint Program for Studen 
An intimate concert, shared 


evening of March 11. 


baritone, and Amy Evans, 


ci darem la mano.” 


a violin obbligato. 


were finely outlined by the 


of tone. His sentiment 


ts 


Y t yj 
artists, was given in the auditorium jm Va 
the David Mannes Music School oy , 
Fraser Gang 
SOpray 
opened the program with Mozart's « 
After this touch, 
classic conversation Miss Evans, jy 
voice of power and unusual shajiy 
gave Handel’s “Rend’il sereno al cigi; 
and Bachelet’s “Chére nuit,” assisted 
the latter by David Mannes, who adj, 
| The exquisite, ; 
pressionistic harmonies of the Piano x 
companiment in Fauré’s “Aprés un révg 
mel 
which Mr. Gange gave with a wary 
increased 4 
Poldowski’s “L’heure exquise” and ¢o9| 
again in Handel’s folk-like “Si ty, 
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Ceppi,” with its graceful speed and cy iven b 
tilation. A group of German liej™mmng 17 
comprising Schubert, Brahms end W: 
Strauss, brought Miss Evans to ;ggpuldre! 
stage in an exacting réle the succmmiterne 
which would have been enhanced Me U8" 


a more definite adherence to the pit 
Two Bach songs followed, with th 
polyphonic texture woven by Mr. Gang 
nnes q 
English songs by Banto¢d 
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Madeleine Simon y, 
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David Mannes and Leopold Ma 
the piano. 
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Helen Riddell, soprano, will sing ovg 


the radio from station WOR 


Chickering Radio Series on March 3 
appearing with Maurice Dumesnil, pia 
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Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
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pils of Melanie Guttman-Rice Fulfill 
Professional Engagements 


Several advanced pupils of Melanie 
uttman-Rice have been heard recently 
professional engagements. Frances 
ewsom, soprano, who specializes in 
jldren’s songs, gave a joint program 
ith Harry Anik in the Story & Clark 
uditorium. She was soloist at the 
S un ra jalto Theater during the week of Feb. 
e nal 5, and onthe evening of Feb. 21, was 
is wail e of the soloists to illustrate W. J. 
reased | enderson’s lecture in the Town Hall on 
and co[What Constitutes a Perfect Singer. 
“g; tra | n March 7, she sang at a musicale 
1 and cdmiven by Mrs. R. L. Beckwith. She will 
an lieds ing in a benefit concert on March 22, 
ams “Mind will give her annual recital for 
1s to r hildren in the Princess Theater on the 
16 succafqmiternoon of April 5. 

lanced August Werner, baritone, who was 
‘Mcard recently at the Rialto, made such 





































ae 7 favorable impression that he was en- 
ir. Ca “Maced for the entire season. Juanita- 
Daal ussel-King, mezzo-soprano and teacher, 





ave a recital at Wurlitzer’s on Feb. 


- Bantogj 8 and Mary Aitken, Pauline Belanger, 






nd “ME iorence Cohen, Deborah Ginsberg, 
._M ‘ ster Hanson, Lisbeth Higgins, Sara 
ca enkin-Frankel, Annette Preger, Ada 


Radin, Josephine Reynolds and Eliza- 








aA 7 eth Wright, took part in a musicale at 
March ‘aeime. Guttman-Rice’s studio on March 8. 
snil, piay ny 

in On Pupil of Gordon Laidlaw Heard 


Kathryn Work, pianist, was heard in 
recital recently at the studio of Gor- 
on Laidlaw, her teacher. Her program 
cluded works of Rossini, Rachmaninoff, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Mozart 
nd Koelling. She was assisted by 
ayne Rowan, lyric soprano, who gave 


ION ongs by Cadman, Clarke and Ronald. 
w York 















Ruth Deyo Gives Intimate Recital 


er Quart 

em ble Ruth Deyo strayed from the beaten 
and St. Math of pianists in the intimate recital 
Are. iven at her studios on March 12. Miss 


eyo presented four groups, beginning 
vith Schumann’s Intermezzo No. 6, in 


; B Minor and three Chopin numbers, in- 
New Yo 
t Ave. 
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cluding the seldom played Mazurka in C, 
Op. 56, which she played with marked 
rhythm and virile touch, and the Bal- 
lade No. 4, in F Minor. For her second 
group, she chose Bach’s Partita in B Flat 
and the Toccato in G and a Sarabande 
of Rameau. The moderns were repre- 
sented by Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” Ravel’s Alborado del gracioso, an 
interesting Prelude by Miss Deyo, which 
is a clever development of a single short 


theme, and two transcriptions from 
Wagner’s operas, made by the pianist. 
Miss Deyo is a pianist of exceptional 
ability. Her touch is sympathetic, her 
readings musicianly and the technical 
equipment ample to meet all the require- 
ments, both in power and dexterity. The 
audience was composed largely of musi- 
cians who gave the pianist a warm re- 





COMPOSERS” LEAGUE 


Serafin to Lead Malipiero’s 
“Sette Canzoni’—Hinde- 
mith Work Listed 


An evening of music notable chiefly for 
its modern Italian flavor will be spon- 
sored by the League of Composers at its 
third and last concert this season, at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater, on Sunday 
evening, March 29. By the courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Tullio 
Serafin will conduct the “Sette Canzoni” 
of G. Francesco Malipiero. The com- 
poser has rearranged the work especially 
for the League, and it will be given its 
American premiére in chamber orches- 
tral form, for twenty-four instruments. 
Four of the original seven “songs” are 
presented in this version. 

Mr. Serafin, who is much interested in 
the new Italian school, has promoted the 


work of many of the moderns, and con- - 


siders “Sette Canzoni,” despite its revo- 
lutionary dramatic form, typically Ital- 
ian in feeling. Malipiero, Respighi, Piz- 
zetti, Alfano, while writing in the mod- 
ern idiom, he says, have the true emo- 
tional and lyric quality of their country. 
Their music is not cerebral, he says, and 
while the public is still bewildered by the 
complexities and strangeness of the new 
technic, a response to the fundamental 
lyric impulse of these younger men is 
gradually expressing itself. 

“Sette Canzoni,” which Malipiero wrote 
during the war, is as the title suggests, 
composed around seven songs. These 
songs appear in seven dramatic scenes, 
not taking the place of speech but occur- 
ring as they would in life, in the midst 
of dramatic episodes. The curtain rises 
and falls at the beginning and end of 
each scene, which bears no relation to 
the preceding one. They are not sym- 
bolic or romantic, but depicted as real. 
The action takes place during the song, 
often by pantomimists, and generally 
amplifies the meaning of the verses, 
either hy pointed contrast, or by dra- 
matic climax. 


PLANS “FIRST TIMES” 


grants,” is sung by a young man who is 
wandering with a blind man, accom- 
panied by a young girl. Gradually, 
through its appeal, he lures her from 
her companion, and they escape, leaving 
the unfortunate to realize his solitude. 
The “Return” is the episode of a mother 
who has gone mad with grief in the ab- 
sence of her son. In her delirium she 
sees visions of him. But when, toward 
the end of her song, he does actually re- 
appear, she fails to recognize him, and 
still sings on. “The Drunkard” is a ri- 
bald scene. Throughout this little farce, 
an intoxicated interloper sings, and by 
his outbursts brings down upon himself 
the bodily chastisement of an old man, 
whose wife seizes this diversion of his 
attention as an opportunity to escape to 
a rendezvous with her lover. The “Ser- 
enade” is sung by a young man outside 
the window of his beloved who is seen 
mournfully keeping watch over a dead 
body. 

The verses of the songs used by Mali- 
piero are old Italian poems. Besides his 
interest in the composers of an earlier 
century—Monteverdi, Cavalli, Scarlatti 
—Malipiero, a Venetian of aristocratic 
lineage, has delved deep into the litera- 
ture of his people. 

On the same program the League will 
present his most recent work, “Staggioni 
Italiche” (Italian seasons), for piano 
and voice. Lucilla de Vescovi, who, with 
Richard Hale and Alfred Rappaport, will 
sing the réles in “Sette Canzoni,” will 
share with Wilfred Pelletier the bur- 
den of interpreting this later work. 

e remainder of the evening will be 
devoted to Paul Hindemith, considered 
by many the most interesting young fig- 
ure in modern German music. Mr. Sera- 
fin will conduct his “Kammermusik,” Op. 
24, No. 1, which is for piano, violin, 
viola, ’cello, base, harmonium, trumpet, 
clarinet, flutes, bassoon and percussion. 
Hindemith’s string trio, for violin, viola 
and ’cello, which was heard at Salzburg 
last summer, will complete a program of 
first American performances. 





International Opera Club Attracts Large 
Membership 


Salvatore Avitable, conductor, coach 
and teacher of singing, has received over 
200 applications for membership in his 
newly formed International Opera Club, 
which has been organized to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to appear in op- 
eratic performances. All preparation 
and coaching will be given under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Avitable. Re- 
hearsals have already begun for a per- 
formance which will be given this spring 
in one of the larger hotels. 


Eva Liminana Gives Studio Musicale 





Eva Liminana, Argentinian pianist, 
gave a reception and musicale at her 
studio on West Seventy-fourth Street 
on the evening of Feb. 26, when a dis- 
tinguished gathering listened to a pro- 
gram of works by Chopin, Debussy and 
Albeniiz. Miss Liminana will give a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall in the second week 
of April. 





Jugoslavian Singer to Make Début 


Hilda C. Kramer, soprano from Jugo- 
slavia, who is at present making a con- 
cert tour of this country, will give her 
first New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on March 26. Mme. Kramer will sing 
operatic arias, songs in French and Ger- 
man and also a group of native folk- 
songs. 


Oliver Stewart Sings for Club 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, was heard in 
the concert of the Southland Club of the 
Daughters of 1812 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on March 14. With Helen Chase 
at the piano, Mr. Stewart sang numbers 





by Lane, Toselli, O’Hara, John Prindel 
Scott, Weckerlin and several encores. 
He was reengaged for a club appearance 
in April. Mr. Stewart will give a re- 
cital in Tompkinsville, 8S. I., on March 
24, and will be soloist in special services 
at the Eastside Presbyterian Church 
in Paterson, N. J., on Easter Sunday. 





Adelaide Gescheidt’s Voice Conference 
Class Holds Session 


A session of Adelaide Gescheidt’s series 
of voice conference classes was held at 
her studios. _ Marion Ross, soprano, 
opened the program with a group of 
songs which included Schubert’s “Die 
Forelle,” Reiman’s “Spinnerliedchen,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and the 
“Musetta” Waltz. Virginia Crenshaw, 
soprano, gave “Chanson Provengale,” 
“The Fountain Court” by Ressel, “In 
Rose Time” by Grey, and “Two Fairy 
Songs” by Besal. Marly Sherris, bari- 
tone, sang “Lungi dal Caro Bene” by 
Secchi, “Silence of the Night” by Rach- 
maninoff, “Aufenthalt” by Schubert, and 
Three Gypsy Songs by Dvorak. Anne 
Tindale was at the piano. ° 


Jules Schwarz Chosen ‘to Head Opera 
Department at the Alviene School 


The Alviene University of Arts has 
recently added an operatic department 
to its courses of study. The work will 
be in charge of Jules Schwarz, formerly 
of the Berlin Royal Opera. He is a 
brother of Joseph Schwarz, baritone of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. The students 
will be given practical operatic experi- 
ence in their own theater. Joseph 
Schwarz and other prominent opera 
singers will visit the classes from time 
to time and offer criticism. 
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Laurie Merrill Gives 
Costume Programs on 


Tour of East and South 
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Laurie Merrill, Soprano 


Laurie Merrill has just completed a 
tour of the South and East, which has 
taken her to many cities in the last eight 


weeks. Beginning with recitals in Phil- 
adelphia, Washington and Pinehurst, 
Miss Merrill proceeded to Florida, 


where she quickly established herself as 
an artist of pronounced gifts. She sang 
in Jacksonville for the Music Teachers’ 
Association on Feb. 3, followed by‘a con- 
cert in Ortega on Feb. 5, and in St. 
Petersburg on Feb. 10. She was later 
heard in two private musicales in Miami, 
and on Feb. 24 gave a highly successful 
recital in the Royal Poincianna Hotel in 
Palm Beach, appearing three days later 
in a private recital at the home of A. G. 
Myers. On March 2 she appeared in 
recital under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Club of West Palm Beach, where 
her program was regarded as one of the 
most successful of recent years. She 
was heard at the Fassifern Girls’ School 
in Hendersonville, N. C., on March 9, 
and was scheduled to sing in the Auditor- 
ium Theater in Asheville on March 19. 
Miss Merrill, who is said to be the 
only American singer to have given all- 
Spanish programs in Madrid and Bar- 
celona, gives her concerts in costumes. 
Besides groups in French and Spanish, 
she also sings a brace of songs in En- 
glish, including numbers by Watts, Cyril 
Scott, Clokey, Sanderson and Spross. 
Clarice Partridge, her accompanist, is 
also heard in two groups of solos. Miss 
Merrill is under the direction of the 
Bogue-Laberge Concert Management. 





Mengelberg to Conduct Two Perform- 
ances of St. Matthew’s Passion 


The New York Philharmonic, with 
Willem Mengelberg conducting, and the 
Schola Cantorum will collaborate in two 
performances of Bach’s St. Matthew’s 
Passion on April 11 and 14. The first 
performance will be in Carnegie Hall and 
the second in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The soloists will be Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; George Meader, tenor, and Gus- 
tave Schiitzendorf, baritone. The rdle 
of the Christ will be sung by an artist 
who will make his American début on 
this occasion. Wanda Landowska will 
play the harpsichord music of the score. 
The performances are outside the sub- 
scription series of the orchestra. 


Maxim Karolink Plans New York Pro- 
gram 


Maxim Karolink, tenor, with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek at the piano, will give a 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of April 8. Mr. Karolink will 
sing numbers by Gluck, Massenet, 
Casella, Duparc, Giordano, Tchaikovsky , 
and a group of songs in English by 
Griffes, Burleigh and Rachmaninoff. 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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APPLAUD HARTMANN WORKS 


Two Cities Hear Orchestral Composi- 
tions of Violinist 


Arthur Hartmann, whose violin re- 
citals in New York and Boston this 
season was the signal of his return to 
the concert stage after several years de- 
voted to composition, has received word 


that two of his orchestral compositions 
have been accorded successful hearings. 
Two Balkan sketches, “Idylle,’ and 
Bacchanale were played recently by the 
Syracuse Symphony under Vladimir 
Shavitch, and were also heard in To- 
ronto. The works belong to Mr. Hart- 
mann’s earlier efforts in the field of com- 
position, having been composed at the 
age of twenty years, when he was on 
a tour of the Balkans, They seek to 
portray the life in these countries, the 
composer making much of the exotic 
rhythms and local color. The former 
is scored for two piecolos, representing 
the dreamy Pan pipes of Rumania, 
against a low E sustained by the double 
basses. 

Mr. Hartmann has recently completed 
an arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” which 
won a repetition in his recent Boston 
recital. This is the work which caused 
Koussevitzky to break the no-encore rule 
when it was played earlier in the season 
by the Boston Symphony, and which also 
was repeated when it was played in New 
York. Mr. Hartmann obtained the or- 
chestral score within twenty-four hours 
after its initial success and gained the 
consent of the Paris publishers by cable 
to make a solo arrangement of it. 








Alfredo Casella Coming to America 
Again Next October for Tour 


Alfredo Casella, noted Italian pianist 
and composer, will return to this coun- 
try next October for his third tour since 
1921. Mr. Casella will be heard both in 
recital and with orchestra, and will in- 
clude many of his own compositions in 
his programs. He will again appear 
under’ the management of Loudon 
Charlton. 





American Tenor Hailed in German City 


Bruce Benjamin, an American tenor 
who is now singing in Europe, was 
heard in recital in Hanover recently 
with outstanding success. Mr. Benjamin 
sang practically his entire program in 
German, with the exception of an aria 
by Handel and was especially praised 
for his interpretation of songs by Schu- 
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mann and Schubert and Beethoven’s 
song cycle, “An die ferne Geliebte.” Mr. 
Benjamin will sing in Dresden on March 
23 and will be heard in Vienna on April 
15, before proceeding to Italy for special 
study. 





Oscar Saenger Artists Sing Operatic 
Arias at Free Concert 


Pupils of Oscar Saenger were heard 
recently in a program under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education at the 
De Witt Clinton High School. Norman 
Yanovsky, baritone, received a double 
encore for his singing of the Prologue 


to “Pagliacci”; Helen Riddell, soprano, 
had to respond to two encores following: 
a brilliant delivery of Micaela’s air from 
“Carmen,” and Isabella Addis, contralto, 
was applauded in the familiar arias from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” Karo- 
lyn Wells Bassett, coloratura soprano 
and composer, disclosed the quality of 
her voice in the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
responding to two encores in which she 
accompanied herself at the piano. Ruth 
Bender, soprano; Rebekah Crawford, 
contralto; Maxin Karolink, tenor, and 
Mr. Yanovsky were heard in the Quar- 
tet from “Rigoletto.” Mr. Saenger 
spoke on “Opera in English,” and was 
applauded by an audience of 2000 per- 
sons. William J. Falk was the accom- 
panist of the evening. 





Guy Maier Reengaged for Individual 
Concerts on West Coast This Spring 


Guy Maier, pianist, has had an unus- 
ually active season, dividing his time be- 
tween two-piano recitals with Lee Patti- 
son, teaching at the Ann Arbor School 
of Music and appearing in his pro- 
grams for young people. In Los Angeles, 
where he was heard in one of his individ- 
ual concerts during the time he and Mr. 
Pattison were on the West Coast, his 
recital evoked much favorable comment 
and brought him the appellation of “Pied 
Piper of the Piano.” He was also heard 
in Sacramento and has been engaged for 
a series of appearances in California 
in May and June and will also give 
a series of six lectures in San Francisco 
on “The Principles of Interpretation.” 
Next season, Mr. Maier will have an 
opportunity to devote more time to his 
recitals, since he and Mr. Pattison will 
limit their joint appearances to ten 
weeks, most of which has already been 
booked. Some of Mr. Maier’s appear- 
ances will be in special programs with 
Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano. 





Washington Artists Arrange Program of 
Songs and Duets by Bruno Huhn 


Songs and duets will comprise a pro- 
gram to be given by local artists in 
Washington on the afternoon of April 4. 
The concert is the first of three arranged 
by the alumnae club members of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon National Honorary 
Musical Sorority, the profits of which 
will go to the MacDowell Club in Peters- 
boro. Mr. Hugh will be at the piano. 
Miriam Witkin, a pupil of Mr. Huhn’s, 
gave a recital for children at the Pro- 
fessional Arts Studios on the afternoon 
of March 14. 





Marie Miller to Play in Boston 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been en- 
gaged for several important appear- 
ances recently. Following a scheduled 
concert before the Doctors’ Club in Ram- 
say, N. J., on March 18, she will be 
heard in Symphony Hall in Boston on 
March 22. She has fulfilled recent en- 
gagements in Baltimore and Stamford, 
and on March 1 vlaved Salzedo’s So- 
nata for Harp and Piano in a private 
musicale at the home of Edward T. Rice. 
The composer was at the piano. 





Winifred Macbride Announces Third Pro- 
gram in Aeolian Hall 


Winifred Macbride, pianist, will give 
her third New York recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
March 26. On this occasion Miss Mac- 
bride will play the Bach-Liszt Fantasie 
and Fugue in G Minor, Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Aria and Finale, works by Liszt 
and a group of modern compositions. 
Miss Macbride is under the direction of 
A. H. Handley, Boston manager. 





Frederick Gunster, tenor, made his 
initial appearance in Milwaukee on 
March 5, as soloist in a concert of the 
Arion Musical Club. 


Edward Ervin Succeeds 
_D. E. Porter as Associate 
Manager of Philharmonic 
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r Photo International Newsreel 
The New Associate Manager of the N. Y. 
Philharmonic, Edward Ervin, Is Pictured 
at the Right, with D. Edward Porter, Who 
Is Retiring from That Post to Become 
Manager of the Detroit Symphony 


Edward Ervin has been appointed as 
new associate manager of the New York 


Philharmonic. He succeeds D. Edward 
Porter, the former associate, who is 
leaving that post to take up the manage- 
ment of the Detroit Symphony. Mr. Por- 
ter has been associated with the Phil- 
harmonic during a number of years, and 
last season was appointed associate with 
Arthur Judson. Mr. Ervin will take up 
his duties at once and will be in charge 
of the spring concert tour of the New 
York organization, which will be heard 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and other eastern cities. 





Dorsey Whittington and Hilda Kramer 
to Appear in Aeolian Hall 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, and 
Hilda Kramer, soprano, will give a joint 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of March 26. Mme. Kramer will devote 
two groups of songs to Schubert and 
will also be heard in numbers by Zaje 
and Taclik, and Mr. Whittington will 
play works by Schumann, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven-Busoni, Chopin and Liszt. Pre- 
vious to his appearance on this occasion 
Mr. Whittington will play in Greenville, 
S. C., on March 23, and on March 27 
will be heard in New Brunswick, N. J. 
He will be heard in Washington, D. C., 
on March 29 and 30 and will play in 
Baltimore on March 31. Other engage- 
ments this month were at St. Joseph’s 
College in Brooklyn on March 4 and in 
a New York concert on March 17. A 
Pacific Coast tour is being arranged for 
next fall. 





Pupils of Maude Douglas Tweedy Give 
Program Before Pleides Club 


Several pupils of Maude Douglas 
Tweedy gave an interesting concert 
before the Pleides Club at the Hotel 
Brevoort recently. Jeanne Palmer, so- 
prano, sang  Ritorni Vincitor from 
Verdi’s “Aida,” “Charity” by James 
MacDermid and was also heard in a duet 
from “Aida” with Marian Raber, con- 
tralto. Donald Fiser, baritone, was also 
heard, playing his own accompaniments 
in songs by Strauss and others. Harold 
Genther accompanied the other singers. 
Josef Stransky was the guest of honor. 





Hopper to Manage Brahms 


Quartet 


The Brahms Quartet, a vocal ensemble 
of women’s voices which has been under 
constant guidance for the last five 
years, will appear in future under the 
management of Evelyn Hopper. The 
personnel consists of Zilla Wilson and 
Gladys Halstead, sopranos, and Nanny 
Hitch and Eleanor Markey, contraltos. 
The répertoire of the ensemble consists 
of songs and ballads in English, Italian, 
French and German, arrangements of 
folk-songs by Deems Taylor and spirit- 
uals, arranged by Harry T. Burleigh. 


Evelyn 
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Celebrates Feast of St. Gregor, with 
Psalms Chanted in Strict Tradj. 
tional Manner 


The Plainsong Society celebrate, the 
Feast of St. Gregory the Great With g 
special service at the Church of Si, py 
ward the Martyr at 6 o’clock oy the 


evening of March 12. The second vesp¢, 
of the Feast, given under the directjy, 
of Dr. Becket Gibbs, were sung }y , 
men’s choir of eight voices, the canto, 
or rulers of the choir, as they were orig, 
nally called, being four priests. 1), 
officiant was assisted by two seminariay, 

The music was exclusively Gregorig, 
with the exception of two motets ) 
Grassi and Bentiviglio, two effective , 
capella compositions in the style of th 
sixteenth century. The various number 
and especially the Psalms, moved wit) 
rhythmic precision, yet with a flexibhjljty 
that brought out the full meaning of th, 
texts, following the tradition that th 
words are mistress and the notes slay 
One of the features of the service wa 
the interpolation, according to anciey 
custom, of the antiphon, in which th 
name of St. Gregory was incorporated, 
after every pair of verses in the May. 


-nificat, bringing out the austere beauty 


of the melody. The commemoration of 
the Lenten feria was made with th 
chanting of an exquisite antiphon telling 
of Dives treatment of Lazarus. It wa; 
an authentic melody of great antiquity 
and was one of the most beautiful part 
in the service. All versicles and rv. 
sponses were unaccompanied. The ve. 
pers were followed by solemn benedi. 
tion, sung to traditional melodies. Th 
organ accompaniments were _ strictly 
modal and extremely simple. With th 
possible exception of the International 
Gregorian Congress of 1920, it was said 
to be the first service of its kind ever 
held. 

Following the service the members of 
the Society attended a banquet at the 
Harvard Club, with Clifton Chalmers a; 
host. Miles Martin, first vice-president, 
presided and introduced Dr. Gibbs, Rev. 
Dr. McComas, Rev. W. A. Grier, Alfred 
Lincoln of Springfield, Mass., and E! 
smes from St. Michael’s Abbey, Farr- 
Adrian Eudine, O.S.B. Monk of Sole 
smes from St. Michael’s Abbey, Far- 
borough, England, will be the speaker i 
at the April meeting of the ae ie 
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1OLDs{) GIVE NATIVE COMPOSITIONS 
ERVICE artists Join in Program of American 
" { Music Guild 
ote 7 The American Music Guild celebrated 
radi. George Washington’s Birthday in an un- 
usual manner with a program of works 
rated 4 hy American composers given at St. 
~ Marks’ in-the-Bouwrie on the afternoon 
at With g of Feb. 22. The works were chosen 
f St. by from a list of representative American 
K On thi composers and included the names of 
d Vesper Dett, Griffes, Harold Morris, Albert 
Rireal Stoessel, Frederic Jacobi, Guion, A. 
ng ba Walter Kramer, Ashley Pettis, John 
. Cintel Mokrejs, Horace Johnson, Ethelbert 
ere origs Nevin, Sidney Homer and Leo Sowerby. 
ts. The The instrumental numbers were given by 


Harold Morris, pianist; Josef Stopak, 
violinist, accompanied at the piano by 
Mr. Jacobi and Sandor Harmati, vio- 
inist. 

in thel Grow was the vocal soloist, sing- 
ing a group of the songs which were in- 
cluded in her recent Aeolian Hall recital 
of American songs. Her singing had its 
customary charm and the various num- 
bers were given in an _ authoritative 
manner. Charles Albert Baker was the 
accompanist. Albert Stoessel preceded 
the program with a brief outline of the 
work of the Guild. 
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Song Lovers’ Society Presents Soloists 
in Second Musicale 


The Song Lovers’ Society, an organiza- 
tion which was founded recently by Mas- 
simo Etzi, teacher of singing, gave its 
second musicale at Mr. Etzi’s studio on 
the evening of Feb. 28. The program 
included “Dich theure Halle” from Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiauser,” “Wings” by Horace 
Johnson, “Ave Maria” by Bach-Gounod 
and “The Big Brown Bear” by Mana 
Zucea, capably sung by Josephine Hofer; 
“Cherry Ripe” by Horn and “What’s in 
the Air Today” by Eden, sung by Susie 
Cervelli, who recently won a medal in 
a school contest in Flushing for girls 
between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen; a Puccini aria and Massenet’s 
“Adieu notre petite table,” in which 
Francesca Pasella disclosed a voice of 
much charm; and the Flower Song from 
Gounod’s “Faust” and “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka” by Lieurance, by Lina 
Taddei, who has a coloratura soprano 
voice of much promise. Dorothy Schaf- 
fer showed spirit in numbers by Cata- 
lani and Godard; and Constantino Zaino, 
violinist, played numbers by Raff and 
Brahms with zest. All the singers were 
given appreciative applause by a large 
gathering of friends. G. F. B. 
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Calvin M. Franklin Announces List of 
Artists Under His Direction 


Concert Direction Calvin M. Franklin 
has announced the following attractions 
for the season 1925-26: Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who by special arrangement 
will also be available through the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau; Edmund Burke, 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan, and 
by special arrangement with Harrison & 
a Harchberger of Chicago, he will repre- 
sent Claudia Muzio, and Charles Mar- 
shall, soprano and tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, in the eastern 
States. Mr. Franklin will also do some 
special booking on the road for the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey. 





English Singer to Make Début in Pro- 
gram of Shakespearean Songs 

John Coates, prominent English singer, 
will make his American début in a 
program of Shakespearean songs at the 
Town Hall on April 23, which is claimed 
to be the date of the dramatist’s birth. 
Mr. Coates, who is appearing in Amer- 
lca under the direction of Loudon 
Charlton, is well known in his own 
country both in oratorio and opera, as 
well as in concert. 





Francis Pangrac Sings Songs of Native 
Czechoslovakia 


Francis Pangrac, tenor, gave a short 
Program of Czechoslovakian music in 
costume at the home of Yvonne de Tre- 





th Bt, ville on the afternoon of March 13. In 
ssa addition to several groups vf solos, Mr. 
— angrae was joined in two duets by Miss 
— de Treville, who was also heard in two 


arias from Smetana’s “The Kiss.” Anna 
B Fuka-Pangrac was at the piano. 





Throng Applauds Haydn Work in Free 
Concert at Metropolitan Art Museum 


a An audience estimated at some 7,000 
Persons heard the first concert in the 
_J March series at the Metropolitan Mu- 





seum of Art under the leadership of 
David Mannes on the evening of March 
7. The second movement from Haydn’s 
“Emperor” Quartet, proved the most 
popular number of the evening in a 
program that also included Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony and numbers by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Smetana, and Hump- 
erdinck. 





George Engles Issues List of Artists 
for Next Season 


George Engles has issued a complete 
list of artists who will appear under his 
management during the season of 1925- 
26. The list includes the names of 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, who will be 
heard in recital and in her Jenny Lind 
concerts; Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer; 
Berta Morena, dramatic soprano, who 
will return to America in November for 
appearances in concert, opera and with 
orchestra; Adele Verne, English pianist; 
Nadia Boulanger, French musician and 
lecturer who will visit this country 
again next January for a two months’ 
tour; Paul Kochanski, violinist; Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone; Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist, and Georges -Barérre, The 
Little Symphony and the Barrére En- 
semble. 





Mme. D’Alvarez Booked for Reengage- 
ments in Northwest Before Sailing 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, will 
stop in Buffalo for a concert on March 
31, en route to the Northwest, where she 
will fulfill a series of reengagements. 
She will sing in Edmonton on April 13, 
Calgary, April 15, and Vancouver on 
April 17. Mme. D’Alvarez will return 
to New York to appear with the Mozart 
Society on April 21, leaving for Indian- 
apolis, where she will sing on April 27. 
She will be heard with the Miannerchor 
in Scranton on April 30, and will be 
heard in Jersey City on May 14, previous 
to her sailing for Europe on May 16. 
She will sing in Paris on June 4, and 
with the London Symphony in Queen’s 
Hall, under Sir Henry Wood, on June 10. 





Vlado Kolitsch, Violinist, Weds 


Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian violinist, who 
made his American début in a Carnegie 
Hall recital in January, was married to 
Muriel Richmond in Wilkes-Barre on 
March 14. Following a short honeymoon 
in Atlantic City Mr. and Mrs. Kolitsch 
will return to New York, where they 
will make their home. Mr. Kolitsch has 
been hailed for his interpretation of Mo- 
zart, whose works he plays on an instru- 
ment used by that master, to the ac- 
companiment of an eighteenth century 
spinet. 





Clarence Adler Club Honors Henry 
Cowell 


Henry Cowell, pianist and composer, 
was the honor guest at the recent meet- 
ing of the Clarence Adler Club. A pro- 
gram of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Schumann, Scriabin, Scott and 
Chopin was given by Pauline Ruvinsky, 
Blanche Salomon, Minnie Huber and 
Katherine Groschke. Josef and Clarence 
Adler were also heard in Bach’s Con- 
certo in C Minor for two pianos. Mr. 
Cowell spoke entertainingly on modern- 
ism in music, illustrating various phases 
with several of his own compositions. 





Hardman, Peck & Company Inaugurate 
Hour of Radio Music 


The Hardman, Peck Piano Company 
inaugurated a weekly hour of music with 
a radio program from station WMCA 
on the evening of March 10. Among 
the artists who took part in the first 
“Hardman Hour,” were Carmela Pon- 
selle, mezzo-soprano; Louise Bave, color- 
atura soprano, a protege of Emma 
Trentini, and John Carroll, baritone. 
Following a program, a dinner and dance 
were given at the Hotel McAlpin to 
some seventy guests. 





Evalina Benn Sings fer Former Pupils 

Evalina Benn, soprano and teacher of 
singing, gave a program before an audi- 
ence of friends and former pupils at her 
Metropolitan Opera House studios re- 
cently, singing songs by Italian, Russian, 
French and American composers. Miss 
Benn’s singing revealed the standards 
which she seeks to maintain and brought 
her cordial applause. 





Polish Pianist to Make Début 

Richard Byk, Polish pianist, will give 
an Aeolian Hall recital on the evening 
of April 7. His program will include 
some seldom heard compositions of Lia- 
pounoff and Suk. Other numbers will 
consist of music by Schumann, Chopin, 
Moussorgsky, John Powell and Percy 
Grainger. 


YALE TRIUMPHS IN GLEE CLUB CONTEST 





“Eli’s”’ Men Win from Thir- 
teen Organizations—Fine 
Singing Heard 
The Yale University Glee Club, in 
competition with thirteen other similar 
organizations from colleges and univer- 
sities in the East and Middle West, won 
the first prize in the Ninth Annual In- 
tercollegiate Glee Club Contest, held in 

Carnegie Hall, recently. 
Carnegie Hall took on the atmosphere 
and spirit of an intercollegiate track 


meet, or a big football game, rather than 
a musical event, and every seat in the 
hall was filled with a partisan rooter. 
Banners, pennants, shrieking the names 
of the competing colleges and universi- 
ties in bold colors, were suspended from 
the various balconies in the building, and 
the entrance and exit of each team was 
heralded with an outburst of applause 
that one momentarily expected to change 
into a cheer with three “glee clubs” on 
the end. Not the least distinguished 
Singer present was John Coolidge, son of 
the President, who was a member of the 
Amherst choristers. 

Ralph L. Baldwin, Artur Bodanzky 
and Kurt Schindler, the judges, decided 
Yale was entitled to first honors for its 
fine singing of “Shenandoah,” “Mother 
of Men” and John Dowland’s “Come 
Again, Sweet Love,” the prize song. 
The New Haven institution, in winning, 
scored 249.6 points; Princeton Univer- 
sity, with 223 points, won first honorable 
mention, and the University of Missouri, 
winner of the Missouri Valley Glee Club 


Contest in Kansas City in February, was 
awarded second honorable mention with 
212.2 points. 

The judges’ task was not an easy one. 
Such finely trained choral groups as the 
clubs from Princeton, Syracuse, Dart- 
mouth, Missouri, Harvard and Amherst 
gave Yale a spirited run for first honors. 
The “Hanover Winter Song,” sung by 
the Dartmouth group, was particularly 
fine as was the “Princeton Marching 
Song” by Princeton. Edward MacDow- 
ell’s “Dance of the Gnomes,” sung as the 
University of Missouri’s choice song, 
was unusually interesting and effective. 

Following the competition the Univer- 
sity Glee Club of New York City, under 
the direction of Marshall Bartholomew, 
sang “The Rose Stood Bathed in Dew’ 
and “Swing Along.” The program con- 
cluded with the singing of “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving” by the University Glee 
Club and the combined college glee 
clubs, and the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
in which the audience joined. 

_Albert Francis Pickernell, president of 
the Intercollegiate Musical Corporation, 
which sponsored the contest, introduced 
Mr. Baldwin, chairman of the judges, 
who announced the winner. In his prefa- 
tory remarks Mr. Pickernell reviewed 
the progress of glee club competition 
made during the past year, and an- 
nounced that a New England group, 
composed of colleges in the New Eng- 
land States, was expected to be formed 
auring 1925, 

The following colleges and universi- 
ties took part in the contest: Syracuse, 
Middlebury, Princeton, University of 
Wisconsin, Amherst, Wesleyan, N. Y. U., 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Fordham, Yale, 
Penn State, Harvard, and the University 
of Missouri. R. M. K. 





Singers from Wilfried Klamroth’s Studio 
Give Interesting Program 


Pupils of Wilfried Klamroth were 
heard in an interesting song recital at 
his studios recently. The program, in- 
cluding numbers by Hahn, Pergolesi, 
Zimbalist, Schubert, Brahms, Mac- 
Dowell, Franck, Handel, Schumann, Mas- 
senet, Widor and others was well given 
by Marie Rothman, Mrs. De Veau, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Henningson, Mrs. Hall, 
Ross Harmon, Katherine Colby, Mrs. 
Price, Marion Parker, Marion May, 
Gwendolyn Fisk, Barbara Fischer, Louise 
Qsborne, Adele Parkhurst, Antoinette 
Roudreau, Elsa Toennies, Marie Roth- 
man and Truman E. Fassett. Many of 
the singers have already been heard in 
professional engagements, and all dis- 
closed voices of unusual beauty, which 
show the results of well directed and 
conscientious training. A large gather- 
ing of guests was enthusiastic over tne 
merits of the singers. 





Singers from Nikola Zan’s Studios Make 
Favorable Impression 


Two pupils of Nikola Zan made a 
favorable impression at the recent con- 
cert given by the National Opera Club 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Anton Razlog, tenor, sang numbers by 
Rossini, Mascagni and Puccini, and Hor- 
tense Barnhart Jones, soprano, sang 
works by Verdi, La Forge and Bizet. 
As the result of his fine singing, Mr. 
Razlog was engaged to sing at the meet- 
ing of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on March 8.° Marjorie Meyer, another 
pupil of Mr. Zan’s, gave a successful 
recital in the Town Hall recently. 





Institute for Education of the Blind 
Dedicates Memorial Organ 


The first in a series of four recitals 
dedicating the new F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn organ at the New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind 
was given by Lynnwood Farnam on the 
evening of March 10. Will C. Macfar- 
lane gave the second program on the 
afternoon of March 13, and Bassett W. 
Hough the third concert on the evening 
of March 17. F. Henry Tschudi was 
scheduled to give the fourth and last 
program on the afternoon of March 20. 





Quait, Mulholland, Welch and Gayler 
Participate in Benefit Musicale 


Under the direction of Robert Gay- 
ler, New York vocal coach, Florence 
Mulholland, contralto; Robert Quait, 
tenor, and Anna Welch, harpist, united 
in presenting an interesting and suc- 
cessful musical program for the benefit 
of the Charles F. Rice Memorial Play- 
ground at the Rye Neck high school 
auditorium in Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 18, Mr. Quait 


gave “Che Gelida Manina,” from “Bo- 
héme” and songs of MacFayden, Glenn, 
Busch, Coates, Nevin, and Sanderson. 


Miss Mulholland was heard in songs 
by Secchi, Paisiello, Busch, Campbell- 
Tipton, Gretchaninoff and Cadman. 


Miss Welch opened the program with 
harp solos of Zabel and Tedeschi, and 
was heard later in music of Tournier, 
Brahms and Ware. Mr. Gayler was an 
effective accompanist. 





Dusolina Giannini to Sing in Havana 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, is bring- 
ing to a close her second season, which 
has been unusually active. Following 
her two appearances as soloist with the 
New York Symphony last week, she will 
be heard in Boston for the third time 
and will also sing in the Rochester Thea- 
ter before sailing for Havana on April 4 
for a series of three recitals under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Pro Arte Mu- 
sical, Upon her return to the States 
she will give her final recital in Troy, 
N. Y., on April 23, and will sail for 
England on April 29. Two recitals are 
scheduled for London, where she scored 
an instantaneous success last season, 
followed by appearances on the Conti- 
nent. More than half her available time 
for next season has already been booked 
by her manager, Daniel Mayer. 


PASSED AWAY 


Frank O’Brien 


Boston, March 14.—F rank O’Brien, a 
well-known blind musician of Cambridge, 
was found dead in his studio here late 
Monday afternoon, shortly after he had 
finished giving a lesson. Mr. O’Brien, 
who was forty-seven years old, had been 
blind since childhood. Despite this handi- 
cap, he was graduated from St. Mary’s 
Parochial School, Cambridge, and then 
studied music in Germany. He had 
been organist at St. Aidan’s Church, 
Brookline, Mass., besides teaching music 
in Cambridge for a long time. For sev- 
eral years he had maintained a studio 
in Boston. W. J. PARKER. 








William Cameron 

DetTrRoIT, MicH., March 14.—William 
Cameron, leader of the choir of the Fort 
Street Congregational Church, died on 
Wednesday morning, March 11, at his 
home here. Mr. Cameron had been di- 
rector of music at the People’s Taber- 
nacle since its dedication and was widely 
known in music circles on the west side 
of the city. He is survived by his widow, 


a son and a daughter. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
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Distinguished Leader of New 
York Symphony Notes 
Changes and Developments 
Wrought in Last Four Dec- 
ades—Pleads for Return to 


Ideals of Past 


6¢éTTVHE old order changeth, giving 
i f actor to new,” wrote Tennyson 
a in his unrivalled description of King 
ti Arthur’s court and the disintegration 
| of his Round Table. But what Tenny- 
son recorded as a legend has been the 
i actual experience of Walter Damrosch 
i who, on March 27, will celebrate his 
) fortieth anniversary as conductor of 


the New York Symphony. 

Forty years! A short period of time 
when compared to the eternal beauties 
of the art to which Mr. Damrosch has 
devoted his life: Yet in those four 
decades have been wrought many of 
the changes that have brought us from 
Bruch to Bax, from Spohr to Stravinsky, 
from Raff and Rubinstein to Ruggles. 

, The passing of may one-time idols is 
inevitable in the evdgutionary course that 
leads to the next ng on the ladder 
of musical unfoldment, but the warning 
note, if indeed it can be styled as such, 
is that the fundamental principles which 
gave birth to the musical genius of a 
Bach, a Beethoven or a Brahms, be not 
‘| overlooked, as they are eternal and ever 
the same. 

“It is impossible that my forty years 
as conductor of the same symphonic or- 
ganization,” said Mr. Damrosch, “can 
hold for others the same interest which 
they do for me. Change is a factor in 
our everyday life, yet when I think of 
) the programs which were popular forty 
years ago, and the composers who head 
the lists today, it is difficult to believe 
that the change has been brought about 
in so- short a time. When, in 1885, I 
took up the work laid down all too soon 
by my father, Leopold Damrosch, the 
works of Raff, Bruch, Spohr, and es- 
: pecially the ‘Ocean’ Symphony of Rubin- 
Bie stein held an important place in the 

musical fare of the day. Today, they 
are all but a memory. Beethoven, of 
course, continues to hold his own. Bach, 
who is perhaps better understood today 
than forty years ago, still has much for 
us to master, and Brahms, too, has made 
great strides in establishing himself in 
povular favor. In those days, Wagner 
was only a name to a greai part of the 
public in this country; but today, the 
announcement of a Wagner program will 
fill the hall. He has become a ‘classic.’ 

“But where are the successors to these 
giants in the realm of music? Certainly, 
no one known today can occupy a place 
in such august company. Stravinsky is 
one of the few modernists who can be 
credited with real sincerity. Some of his 
works show unmistakable marks of 
genius, but he seems lately to be suffer- 
ing an aberration, when he insists that 
emotion should not longer be considered 
the primal impulse in music? 

“But Stravinsky is still a young man, 
and I feel certain that he will soon find 
himself again and give us some more 
music that will equal or even surpass 
his best earlier efforts. Honegger, whom 
I regard as the only significant member 
of ‘The Six,’ may give us something 
worth while. As for Schonberg, it is 
only his supreme knowledge of the craft 
of composition and a devilish ingenuity 
for devising new dissonances that have 
enabled him to receive the recognition 
which he enjoys. For, after all is said 
and done, his music of today is a skele- 
ton of excellently fashioned bones, but 
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Prominent American Musician, Who Will Celebrate His Fortieth Anniversary as Con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony on March 27 


without flesh and the pulsating breath of 
God-given. life.” 

“Some will say that the fact that we 
have the best orchestras in the. world,” 
Mr. Damrosch said, “does not prove that 
we have a musical public. Of course, all 
our large orchestras are subventioned, 
and it is a good thing they are. If you 
think it is not necessary for an orchestra 
to be subsidized, just take a look at 
Europe, where music is supposed to be 
so deeply rooted in the lives of the 
people. There are today very few first- 
class symphonic . organizations in all 
Europe, and most of these are in a most 
pitiful state of existence as far as their 
finances are concerned. So unless we con- 
tinue to find rich patrons for our orches- 
tras, there can be no great organizations, 
for symphonic music can never be self- 
supporting. The demands of the musical 
union in the last few years for increased 
nav have presented new problems, and 
although it is not. for me to say when a 
limit has been reached, it would not be 
surprising if the guarantors one day de- 
cided that the demands were more than 
the traffic would bear and left the 
players to seek other means of employ- 
ment.” 

This day, however, Mr. Damrosch 
hopes will never dawn. Although his 
experiences have led him along divers 
paths during the forty years, the first 
forty years, he terms them, he is thor- 
ougly alive to the activities of the pres- 
ent and is still building for the future 
which he has faith is coming. And so 
it is that he looks upon his work in 
developing the children’s concerts as the 
real and lasting monument to his forty 


years of service. Although some will 
remember him as the father of German 
opera in this country and others will 
think of him as the popular exponent of 
Wagner and Beethoven, thousands of 
men and women whose hair is now silver- 
ing will thank him for his first leading 
them up the mountain and showing them 
the “promised land” in the realm of 
music. 

Ever watchful to give the native com- 
poser an opportunity to be heard, Mr. 
Damrosch’s survey of the present situa- 
tion bears more hope for the future than 
complete satisfaction for the past. 

“I have only the most heartfelt feeling 
for the American composer, who is gen- 
erally an earnest and sincere musician. 
It is not true that America is not a mu- 
sical nation, but it is true that she does 
not yet know how to develop creative 


musicians. Perhaps it is the exception 
that proves the rule, for we really 
have some excellent composers, such 


as John Alden Carpenter, Deems Tay- 
lor, Daniel Gregory Mason and others 
who are doing fine work. But there is 
too much repression in our educational 
system—too much negation of emotions. 
The composer must live more deeply if 
he would touch the wellsprings of music’s 
fount. Not necessarily more widely, for 


Walter Damrosch Bids America to Musical Leadership 
as He Rounds Out Forty Years Cycle as Conductor 


Ne UAL CCU CCC oss ss ‘Hay 


Sees Stravinsky Sincere, By 
Suffering an Aberration— 
Discusses Orchestral  Situa. 
tion, Pointing Out Necessity 
for Wealthy Patrons — |p. 
pressions of “Guests” 


there. is a difference, you know. There 
will not be a real American music unt 
we stop our floundering and our strug. 
gling for external effect—until we haye 
learned to feel deeply love and hate, joy 
and sorrow, triumph and defeat, and 
above all, have learned to weave from 
these experiences our conception of 
beauty.” 

Yet withal, it is America which Mr 
Damrosch sees as the bearer of the torch 
that is to rekindle music’s ineffable 
flame. It is in America, he says, where 
the greatest progress has recently been 
made in the development of orchestra! 
playing. It is only a question of time 
until the native conductor can hold his 
own with the best from other lands, he 
believes, and points out the fact, that in 
no other country may the student hear 
(and see) so great an array of guest 
conductors as in America. 

Not that Mr. Damrosch would deny 
any the pleasure of hearing (and see- 
ing) all the great wielders of the baton. 
Novelty adds interest, of course, just as 
variety is the spice of life, and he be- 
lieves that an orchestra will suffer no il! 
effects if two leaders share the desk dur- 
ing one season. But when it comes to 
four or five, Mr. Damrosch draws the 
line. He thinks that the homogeneity 
of the orchestra suffers and that too 
many cooks spoil the broth. It not only 
takes the minds of the patrons from the 
music, making them curious to see even 
more than hear what the new leader is 
going to do, but it encourages the guest 
conductor to introduce new externals in 
his efforts to make his “reading” effec- 
tive and “different,” or, as Mr. Dam- 
rosch says. “take on the sienificance of 
‘interpretation.’ ” 

“As I look back, it is the work J am 
doing in behalf of the children that 
today gives me the greatest satisfaction 
and convinces me that as a sincere mv- 
sician and a patriotic American, I have 
added something to the sum total of 
America’s culture.” 

Forty years! Not forty years in the 
wilderness, but forty years devoted to 
the gospel of beauty among a people 
that has not been altogether unapprecia- 
tive of the good things which it has 
received. It has been too good to him, 
Mr. Damrosch insisted on a recent occa- 
sion, when a thousand men and women 
from every walk of life joined the Bo- 
hemian Club in doing him honor. 

Youth had its dream and the fullness 
of the years saw its fulfillment. Am- 
bition played its part, teaching its own 
lessons with their full measure of loss 
and gain. But personal ambition, he 
says, is gone and only the vision remains 
—a vision wherein music is the har- 
binger of a fuller, freer life and the joy 
of service the chief pillar in its temple. 
To the fulfillment of this vision Mr. 
Damrosch pledges his next forty years, 
so that music, the one universal !a?- 
guage, may be both spoken and under- 
stood by every son of man. 

HAL CRAIN. 
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finest now made. They contain more valu- 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
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